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8 RELATIONS BETWFEN LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


The Carma an. Yes, and the grievances which, as a laboring man 
and a representative of laboring men, you think you and they suffer 
ander, and for which yon would see a remedy provided. 

‘The Wrrxess. Well, | find in the first place that in nearly every in- 
stance the relation existing between employed and employers, with a 
few honorable exceptions, is uot of that cordial nature that it should be. 
I find that the mere idea of organization on the part of the laboring men 
is repugnant to the manufacturers and employers as aclass. As an evi- 
dence of that I would state, before going further, that we have had a difti- 
culty at Bast Liverpool, Ohio, beginning last spring early in May and con- 
Bantoh slong, in which not a cent of money entered into the contest ab 
all. @ mere fact that the men had joined the Knights of Labor was 
deemed snfficient reason by the potteries there, and their association, to 
declare the men discharged and to shat down the works until the men 
would ay to go back to work, not as members of any labor organiza. 
tion. ‘© have resisted that action on the part of the employers, be- 
lieving that as American citizens we have aright to join an association 
for our own defense, our own advancement; we have resented that 
action of theirs, and the struggle has been a bitter one and is contina- 
ing yet. We are slowly gaining a few lee bat the struggle, as I 
have said, has been long and bitter. at probably is the latest and 


most prominent issue that we have had with the employers in which & 
number of men have been engaged, but we have thousands of iso- 
lated cases of individuals who have been victimized and driven from 
their homes and early associations simply because of the fact that they 
have been members of labor organizations, In many cases no other 
cause was ever assigned, ever after they had done everything possible — 


to diseover why they were discharged. And not only this, bat in many 
cases the employers, the coal operators especially, have banded them- 
selves together and put men on what they call the “black list,” merely 
for being members of labor organizations—not the Knights of Labor 
alone—but other organizations, and have prevented them from going to 
work at their homes or anywhere within a reasonable distance of their 
works. I have known one shovel manufacturer to keep two sober, in- 
dustrious men, with joints from felting work for nearly two years, | 
He followed them from the city of Pittsburgh clear down to Ames’s, in 
Massachusetts, and all the way back again. 

Mr. Groner. I would suggest that when you get through with your 
general statement on this point of the relations between the employers — 
and the employed it would be well if you would state individual in- 
stances as in the cases you have just mentioned. 

The Wiryxss, Well, I am going over that poe of the subject lightly 
now because others can give you more direct information about it. My 
friend Mr, Baird, who is here now in this room, is a victimized member 
of a coal organization, and will pe y enlighten you more upon that 
oon than Ican. I know of the existence of several such cases in | 

region where he comes from. As to the condition of labor in our 
Jarge labor centers, I do not think this state of affairs exists to the same | 
extent, but my friends Gompers and Foster, who live in New York City 
and in Boston, can speak more definitely upon that branch of the sab- 
a yee therefore I will go over it lightly. 
CHARMAN. Proceed then, in your own way. ¢ 

The Wrrnzss. As I have said, I know of these instances having oc- 
eurred. of our strikes and difficulties with soplovers lm Te 
sulted from a8 rules and regulations established in ttxeir works, 























ined, 1 EEN Tittle comparatively of the audi jO08 of the laboring Tate 
plein the East; [ know more about their condition in the middle and 
Sestern portion, of Pennsylvania and in Obie and farther west. 
Q. Have you visited the homes of those people i—A. T have. 
() ly what places ?—A. In Penusyly principally. I have left 
ie soliject of the laborer now, however, und gone to the miner, 
4) Don't you consider lim a Taborer?—A. Well, more skill enters 
Whis ocohpation, A “laborer” is not supposed to be a miner or to 
eable to dig coal. A man must have been tanght the business before 
be regarded as a miuer, and the business is more intricate aud 
arn it some places than in others. 
‘The Crarratan. As Tam usi J ‘it applies to all 
(sses who perform manual work. 

The Wrrn It is all labor; but we usually divide it into led 
avd unskilled labor, The s skilled labor to a certain 
Thave seen the laborers aloug the Monongabela and the 

y Rivers, and down the 
dud inter at all points on the road ding ra The 
houses of those men as a rule eonsis' A ot two TOUUIS—One 
Vjstiirs and the other downstairs, 1 © built in long rows 
Without paint on the outside. The kitchen furniture consists generally 
astove and some dishes, a few chairs and a table. They have uo 
carpets on the floors so far as T have seen, Lam speaking now about 
the lower parts of the houses; I don’t kuow about upstairs. 


By Mr. GEORGE: 


Q. Is the kitchen in the lower room of the house or is it separate 1— 
2 c—15 Law) 
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A. In the lower room. In many instances there are no cellars ut 
the houses, If there were cellars the miners would be euabled to 
in a stock of supplies. 


By the Cuarrman: 
Q. Of what material are the houses usually built f—A. They arc 
ways frame houses. I cannot recall an instance of one being bui 
any other material than wood. 


By Mr. GEORGE: 


Q. Are they plastered insidef—A. In some instances they are 
in others they are not. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 
Q. How are they as to warmth !—A. Living as these people do it 


coal regions, the children can run out and gather enough fuel to | 
the houses warm, and I never knew any of them to suffer from col 

By Mr. GEorGE: 

Q. Can you describe the furniture a little more fully !—A. I thi 
have given you pretty nearly all the articles of furniture that they] 
in their house—a stove and the utensils that go with it. 

Q. The sleeping apartment is upstairs I suppose t—A. Yes, sir; 
in some instances where the family is large it is down stairs in 
kitchen. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. What kind of beds do the miners have !—A. I never slept an 
them and do not know. ¢ 

By Mr. GEorGE: 

Q. Is the kitchen also the sitting room of the family 1—A. Yes, 
it is the sitting room, kitchen, and parlor. 

Q. And library ?—A. And library. Sometimes they have some] 
pictures on the walls. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. What kind of pictures t—A. Oh, some little chromos or prin! 

Q. Does the minerusually have a newspaper'—A. Yes,sir; wher 
he can afford it. 

Q. He is usually an intelligent manf—A. Yes; he generally 
read. 

Q. How are they supplied as to clothing 1—A. Well, it is absolt 
necessary for a miner to have two suits. The one that he wears ¥ 
working in the mine is of the poorest quality, and usually very b 
and dirty, and then he bas an ordinary suit of clothes besides. 

Q. How are his wife and children clothed 1—A. They are clad it 
plainest possible garments, as a rule. 

What wages does the miner get generally 1—A. The wages 
average $2 or $2.50 a day; but, dealing in these truck-stores, whet 
end of the month comes around he generally has very little lef 
have known some of them to receive in actual money at the end o 
month thirty-five cents after the rent was taken’out. 


By Mr. GEoRGE: 

Q. Are they charged rent for those houses !—A. Oh, yes. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q What amount of reut!—A. All the way from $4 up te 











‘ver been upstairs in any of the houses, but that is the whole 
teating apparatus down stairs. 
3y the CHAmMAN: 
ow are those people situated as to school privileges ?—A. Usu- 
‘miner in the soft-coal regions, and I think in our hard-coal 
; too, puts his boys to work in the mine very young. I have 
d boys of from eight to fourteen years of age working in the 
al region, and in the soft-coal mines boys of ten or twelve years 
ire able to assist their parents materially in the mine, and un- 
miner has a large number of them his boys are usually em- 
in that way helping their father. If there are ouly one or two 
the family, the father generally takes them into the mine with 
‘hey go to’school some, but their means of education is very 


that because the father prefers that the boys should assist him 
‘ork or because of a Jack of school privileges?—A. The school 
es are generally good enough, but absolute necessity compels 
erin many instances to take the child into the mine with him 
tin winnivg bread for the family. 

iere is no compulsory school law in Pennsylvania, is there _—A. 


o you think of anything farther that you are able to state as to 
dition of the miner and bis family —A. I think I have covered 
and pretty fully in what I have already stated. 

ave they usually any land attached to their houses !—A. No 
the majority of cases they have no fences around the houses. 
ises are built in long rows set right out iu the sun, without a 
anything to shelter them. They are usually close to the coal 


o any of those miners ever accumulate any money {—A. There 
e instances of that, exceptional cases—as there are in almost 
cenpation—cases where miners have accumulated a little funds. 
hat are the nersanal hahits of the miner cenerally as ta econamy 
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Q. Is there any just cause for complaint that the miner spends in his 
personal habits money that he might save_—A. There are instances 
where the men drink whisky to excess. 

Q. But you do not think that that is chargeable upon them as a class 
more than upon other peoplet—A. No, sir; I think not. 

Q. So in that regard you would not say that their condition which 
you have described is owing to any greater faultiness in the matter of 
personal habits than pertains to the rest of the world !—A. No, sir; 
I think not. I have known men to quit coal-mining and go into other 
avocations in life and present no peculiar characteristics distinguishing 
them from the rest of humanity. 

Q. In the early part of your examination you said that women are 
members of your order, or may be members. _Is it the purpose of the 
order and of these labor organizations generally to ameliorate the con- 
dition of laboring women as well as of laboring men ?—A. Yes, sir; that 
is one of the objects. 

The CHAIRMAN. I notice two ladies present this morning, and it has 
occurred to me that they may perhaps be connected with your order. 

One of the ladies here introduced herself as Mrs. E. A. Bryant, and 
stated that: she was a wnember of the Knights of Labor. 

The CnairMan. [To Mrs. BRyYANT.] Perhaps you would be willing to 
tay oF the committee with your views of the subject under investiga- 
tion 

Mrs. Bryant. My acquaintance with the organization has not been 
of very long standing. I am, however, perfectly familiar with the ob- 
jects and aims of the organization, which commended themselves to my 
judgment and also to my sympathies, so 1 became a member a year 
or 80 ago. 

The CmAirMAN. For my own part (and I have no doubt that Senator 
George agrees with me) I should be very glad to hear from the mem- 
bers of the order of both sexes any information they may be able to 
give bearing upon the condition of the laboring women of the country 
as well as upon that of the laboring men. 

Mr. GeorGE. I certainly think that is a very important branch of 
our inquiry. 


Here the committee adjourned until February 7. 


WASHINGTON, February 7, 1883. 
Roserr D. Layton recalled, examination continued : 


The CrainmaNn. You may proceed with your statement in your own 
way, Mr. Layton. 

The Wirness. When the hearing closed yesterday I was speaking 
of the domestic conditions and surroundings of our miners. 

The CoainmANn. Yes. You may now, if you please, extend your 
statement tu the condition and domestic situation of the working classes 
generally su far as you have knowledge on the subject. 

The Witness. When you leave the miner and go to the iron-worker, 
the man who works in the iron-mills, you find the social condition and 
surroundings somewhat improved—more home comforts, more of the 
little things thut go to make a home comfortable and pleasant. The 
iron-worker has usually more room and better furniture, carpets, and so 
on, and his children are better clothed, in garments neater and of better 








He will take one department at a time, slap his hand on your shoulder 
wid away goes 10 per cent. off the wages in that department, leaving 
the others to go on for atime undisturbed, and taking them one by one 
‘detail; but where organization exists the departinents all stand or fall 
together, and the employer cannot take them in detail and get the mas- 
them in that way. The men in the different departments of the 
Misiness stand by aud support one another. Lam speaking, of course, 
Wleases of the reduction of wages. Ha man is incompetent or dramken 
or negligent, so that be does not attend to his work, there is no organi- 
ation Whieh desires to protect him; but if wman is discharged just be- 
ritise it is dis red that he belongs to a labor union, he is protected, 
WC his Wages are cut down without any good reason being given, he 
© protected. 
By the Crarrms 
Q. Aud you protect him by making common cause with him ?—A. 
‘sir, . 
Q And by obliging the employer to derange his business, if he abuses 
That man? ing man single and alone caunot pro- 
trot himself; he requires the combined effort of all to protect him, We 
“cused sometimes of taking men into our organization who are not 
wl workmen, but that is really a matter of compulsion with us, be- 
wif we did not take them in, then, in case of trouble, the manufact- 
ser would take them into Lis employment and use them as a club to 
Muck our beads off. Therefore we have to take them in to prevent 
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Tf the employers would rise above that sort ils employ 
labor alone, we could very soon get rid of those fellows who are 
workmen, and they would have to turn to some other oceup 
tions for which they are better fitted; but as matters stand now we 
take them into our nplons. ‘ 
How numerous is this class, I mean these men that are objection- 

le and that ns are obliged to take care of in that way '—A. [pre 

sume you will find usually about half a dozen in any large works. j 
By Mr. GrorGe: ‘ 

Q. Give the percentage, if you cant—A. Well, to give you an actual | 
seercnt of 105 men in contest that we had two years ago, there were 
13 that we had to give a little bonus to to keep them from taking the — 
reduced wages, 

By the Onamaan: 

Q. Sapposing that so small a number had taken the reduced wages, 
would it have enabled the employer to continue his work?—A. In ma 
instances those 13 men could have taken in other men and taught them 
and assisted them, and so could have kept off the final settlement | 
the question. There are portions of the business that require on 
cor of weeks or so to get into the way of doing a sort of a job whieh 
the manufacturers will put up with for the sake of the hope of achiev= 
ing a victory. In such a case the manufacturer will accept work 
those men that he would not accept at all from his regular worl 
but wonld discharge the workmen if they produced such work. 

By Mr. Groren: 

Q. Describe the modus operandi by which the manufacturer is 
to make use of this unskilled labor.—A. Well, the men are not alw: 
unskilled ; they may be skilled men, but not good workmen ; and son 
times their morals are not considered good. 

Q. How do the manufacturers use such men?—A, They go outa 
solicit them to come to work—solicit them by button-holing them 
the corners or in their homes and offering them a bonus to come 1 


work, 

oe ee mean during a strike of the regular workment—A. Du 
a strike, 

Q. They do not do that at other times !—A. Not at other times, 

Q. They do it only in order to supply the labor lost by a strike’ 
A. Yes, sir; in order to overcome the difficulties that exist 
on business owing to some difference with their men. It 
procedure with the employers under such circumstances, and we 
proach the men on our side to keep them from going to work. 


By the Onarrman: 

Q. You are obliged, you say, to take those men into your union 
order to prevent them from being used in the way you have deseril 
—A, Yes, sir. I mention this now because you will be told by m: 
facturers, probably, during the course of this investigation, that 
are compelled by these trades-unions to employ and pay men who 
not, pompstent workmen, as much a thoxe who are competent. We 
not admit that in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred the compet 
man gets as much 98 he is worth, even when there is no difficulty 
tween the men and the employer; and the incompetent men that 


vers speak of do not get near enough either, A man who 
‘~ month and who, Sretnaee paid ii Dills and having lived ce 
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or pasloematt but T have known miners with a family ot foun, or 
small chi with nobody but themselves to rely upon, to come 
at the end ey etal not only without any money saved, but 

or debt, Lapkitsreme bd operator owns the houses these men live in 


Q. ‘That is just such a case as I would like to have you hanelyae 
us, What wages would the other members of the fumily of 
have earned during the same month f—A. Tam ‘ing now She 
where none but the head of the family earns anything for the su 
of the family, where the father alone is working and has mot with 
mishap of some kind, perliaps was delayed in some way two day; 
the week, thus reducing his earnings by so much, so that when the time 
for a settlement came he was in debt, and literally worse off than the 
chattel slave who at the end of the month, if he was not entitled to any — 
money, at least did not owe anything. 
. Those laborers of whom you tee though, receive much larger 
pa “than the clerk at 86a week t—A, Yes, sir. id 
The point of my inquiry was a ns the far of that laborer si 
‘be wholly Hepenent upon his wages for aliveli ood while the fami 
the clerk should not be wholly dependent upon the wages of the fi 
the clerk himself not receiving more than half or one-fourth as mee 
pay as the laborer !—A, Well, that is asking why should not the ines 
ave had big children in both stances. | 
The OnAMAN. Equality in that respect may be assumed when we 
are comparing : 
The Witness. But I have beet speaking oO 
come under my own o) 
far as 1 could give them. 
alize, L should broaden 
Q. Well, we wish to ; 
tion in ‘masses. if 


yt—A. In some in reseed they do. 
of aclerk shoul 


iev 4 : 
‘ing their parents than ‘puted, for the 

that there aro more Germans and other forei, employed there, 

tako their children to work with them more than Americans do. 
Q. If that is so, and the wages of the iron-worker are so mach hi, 

than the wages of the clerk, what is the reason that as a rale the 

of the jron-workers are not better supported than those of the cler 

A. Asa rule they are, 





By Mr. GuorGEe: 
(). [understand you to say that the loss of time resulting from break- 
repairs, & alls upon the operative ?—A, Yes, sirs he cannot 
work during such periods, and the time is lost to him. 
allowed in those employments, except Sun- 
hey allow no holidays whatever, No time thar is lost is 
pid for. "The men are paid a per diem rate tor services rendered, with- 
oitany allowanee whatever for holidays. If a man takes a day off, or 
anit day, or any other proportion of the day, so much time is lost to 
in, 

. You are an ax-ma t—A. Yes, sir. 

(). And you live in Pittsburgh @—A. In Pittsburgh. 

Q, How long have you lived there !—A. Twenty-nine years. 

What is yo tA. Thirty five years. . 

(. How long ve you been in the business —A, Of and on 
ive ty seventecnth year, 1 Iave not been engaged constantly at that: 
wok dupnag the whole period, however, I have engaged im other busi- 
iss, 

() You have spoken of the condition of the laboring cl nd their 
tales of life. LE suppose you know something about the condition and 
ole of lite of the employing ses tA, Only as T enn see it exter- 
willy. Dhave never mingled with them to any 2 tent. 

Q. State the external appearances which you have observed in eou- 
fuetion with their mode of life.—A. Well, speaking generally, they would 
indicate to me, as a snperticial observer, the possession of considerable 
of the goods of this lite. 
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Q. Describe their dwellings and outside appearances generally, :0 
faras they have come under your observation. You see them «' 
day, L suppose Yes; [ see their wint r residences, but very rare! 
their summ Sy 3, for a great many of them aspire to have two 
residences, one for winter and one for summer, 

Q. Well, describe them as they are, so far as you have seen them.— 
A. I might describe in a general way some of those that are arouud the 
city of Pittsburgh. Ouriron-masters live, in many instances—there may 
be a few exceptions where their aspirations do not find vent in that di- 
thing, they live in very elegant palatial resi- 
ages and horses, and fine grounds, and servants, 

t a person would suppose would go to make life en- 

joyable. I know a@ man who lives in that condition now who was a 
warehouse clerk at Pittsburgh at the outbreak of the rebellion. He now 
owns three iron-mills; 1 think be owns three wire-works for making 
barbed wi ae he controls or owns most of the stock iu one of our 

I know that to be a positive fact. 

1 case, is it not?—A. Yes, sir; he is the 

nm who has sprung up to this condi 
ind of course the times were pro 



























































pitious for that sort of 
ing for 83 






a part owner in thre large establishments, who lives in 
very fine reaidenth and has everything about him to make life comfort- 
able and able. On the other hand, IL may state that I have known 
some of h mployés to have earned nice comfortable modest homes of 
five or six rooms, and to have paid for them and also educated their chil- 
dren well. . 


By the Cuamman 


















ch gets the most A. 1 cannot give any 
positive information on that point, but L can state my belief. if 1 were 
to judge by the actions of these men, I would consider that the man 

it had the most money was the happier, from the way they grab at it 
and the sordid means they use to get 

The Crain The question betore 
come to be hap) world, not nee 
is a state of inind which depends, of cour 
upon the bodily fundition: 





















at wily can 
hest ; but hap 
to a considerable extent, 





man 

















The Wrrni Well, [might on that point that the man is hap- 
piest who goes tu Wien for all that he desires, who is independent of 
outside circumstances, 





By Mr. € 
Q. Do the mill-owne: 













give th 


r personal attention to the work in 
it att 


i 
nded to by superintendents and agents? 
to that, Take aman who has been a 
able to superintend his business, he 
intendent under bim. 
Jn many i ager superintends the business daily. 1 can- 
not tell 5 ast the proportion of works that are managed in that way, 
but each of the large works has a superintendent; usually the member 
of the firm who has had the largest experience in the business will be 
the manager—the man whose word is final upon avy subject. 
Q. Do the managers go into the various shops and inspect the opera 





—A,. The practice 
long timein the bu: 
will be the mans 
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it is absolutely necessary. In some mines they work where the vein is 
7 or 8 or 9 feet thick, and the work there i comparatively com: 
fortable; but where it is on or 4 feet thick it is very uncomfort- 
able. Then they are danger; never out of danger; they 
alo not know at what t piece of “horse tlag” may fall and crush 
them to death: it falls when it is least expected. If it were expected, 
preparations could be made to avoid the danger in many instances, but 
that cannot be done. The miner goes to work in the morning just as 
the sun is coming up above the horizon, aud he comes out of the mine 
in the evening just as it is going down, so that his life is pretty nearly 
all night. The work is y hard and exhausting. The men have no 
advantages of soc little. Coal mines are not situated in busy 
centers; “they are out in isolated places. The operator does not live in 
the midst of the mines y-nine cases out of one hundred. The mea 
mingle only with th fellows in their own little villages and communi- 
tics. In the mines they may work two together. That is pretty nearl 
the extent of the miner’s social habits. In winter it is night to him 
the time. From the shortening of the days to the lengthening of them 
he seldom sees the sun; it is night all the time, and the only company 
he has is that the other miners engaged with him in his work. The homes 
of these men are such as we deseribed to you yesterday, though they 
will be more fully and better described by Mr. Baird here, who lives 
among them and has full personal knowledge of them. The miner, un- 
like other mechanies, except carpenters and pattern-makers, is required 
to furnish his own tools, and buy his own oil, powder, and lainps. 











































By the Ciaran: 

Q. Are you spea now of coal miners, or of them and iron mineré 
also ?—A. Tam spething of the coal miners. I do not know anything 
about the iron mine All my remarks apply to the ininers of coal. 

By Mr. GEorGE 

4. Those things that you say the ininer has to supply are usually 
bought, I suppose, in the stores of the employers }— 
store of the “operator,” and the men have to pay, i 
more than 10 per cent. higher prices than they would have to pay for 
the same articles at other stores ; but they are not permitted to deal ip 
other stores; they are ¢ npelled to deal with the men for whom they 
k under ‘the penalty of being discharged. The dealing is compul- 
































By the Cnatrman: 

Q. Does that. requirement extend not merely to the tools of ocenpa- 
tion which the miner needs, but also to the necessaries of lifef—A. Yes, 
sir. An operator having a store ex] ‘ives to deal with him, 
and if they do not deal with him he does not want them in his employ. 
That is the reason that a man will often work for a whole month ané 
have but thirty-two cents coming to him at the end. 

By Mr. 

Q1 an idea that the life of the coal miner is very disagreeable. 
Now, why do men go into that business ft Is it because of the high 
wages paid, or what is the reason?—A. Well, some person has to dig 
our coul, and the only way to get it out is to go down into the bowels of 
the earth after it. 

Q. Then is it the exceptionally high wages that induce men to 
in the business !—A. No; men are born to it; their fnthers work alin 
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* A. Yes, sir. I know 9 miner who told me that when flour was selling 
for $2 a sack in the city he was paying at one of these stores, 8 miles 
from the city, 82.50 a sack. 

Q. How many pounds are in a sack !—A. Fifty. 

Q. That was a difference of 25 per centt!—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The transportation that distance could scarcely amount to any- 
thing !—A. No, sir; the cost of it must have been very slight. 

Q. I suppose that the meats and provisions of all kinds, the clothing 
and the material for clothing, and all the necessaries of life are subject 
to the same rule!—A. Yes. 

Q. Do the operators furnish everything !—A. Yes, sir; oversthing 
that the miners may need, their groceries, boots and shoes, calicoes, an 
everything of that kind. The “ pluck-me” store is a general store. 

Q. I suppose there may be a reason for the existence of “operators” 
stores at such places, owing to the isolation of the situation generally 1~ 
A. The want would be supplied by outside parties if they could have a 
chance to build stores in competition with the “pluck-me” stores, 

Q. That would undoubtedly be the case in many instances; but where 
@ new mine is opened it would be impossible to proceed with the work 
unless necessaries were furnished by the same capital that employed 
the men, would it noti—A. I never knew of a case of the opening ofa 
mine for coal operation where no provision was made by the operator 
for a store. 

Q. I say there must be a necessity that he should provide means of 
supplying his help with the necessaries of life, at least at the begin- 
ning, until other establishments could grow up, because that would 
take time, and meanwhile a man has to eat two or three times a day.— 
A. But it does not follow that the operator must necessarily keep the 
store. The operator knows that he has a big percentage of profit off 
his men by making them deal in his store, and he builds the store a3 
soon as he builds his works. 

Q. But is it not necessary that he should do thatt—A. No; he need 
not doit. Other people would gladly do it if they had an opportunity, 
or the men would do it themselves. - 

Q. Do you think thatacapitalist would set out to opena mine at a place 
remote from a village, or any mercantile establishment, without at the 
same time inaking some provision to keep his laborers supplied with 
the means of living }—A. Other kinds of works do. You seldom find a 
grocery attached tu other works. Sometimes you do, but not as a rale. 

Q. Then you think there ix no reason why the capitalist opening o 
mine should make provision for the sustenance of his laborers until the 
community should have had an opportunity to develop so as to induce 
the establishment of other stores f—A. I think there is no good reason 
why the operator should start a store. When they begin to open a 
mine it is done slowly, and the men employed can usually find board- 
ing-houses in the neighborhood. 

Q. Is that usually the case?—A. Yes, sir; I should say so. There 
is no place so isolated that you canuot find a boarding-house within 
reasonable reach of the men, and, if you cannot do that, you can put 
up a shanty and live in it. 

Q. If that is so, what reason is there why the laborer should leave 
wherever he may be and go to this isolated spot where there are already 
other stores, and submit to an employment a condition of which is to be 
“plucked” of his wages at these “pluck-me” stores1—A. The fact is 
almost universal that there is no choice. But even if a necessity did 
exist at the beginning that the operator should put up a store, none of 








ages now are regulated by demand and supply, and by the price 
rticles sold. The more laborers you employ in any given work, 
@ the less wages will be paid to each individual. - One thousand 
ng a given work for $1 apiece—when you turn in two thousand 
do the same amount of work, as things at present range in this 
hey will get but 50 cents apiece. Now, how can you reach that 
yi—A. That result which you mention might follow to some 
But the productiveness of labor has greatly increased. My 
nade seven dozen axes for a day’s work, while I make 146 axes 
y’s work. 
ell, the demand has increased correspondingly.—A. But the 
ave not increased correspondingly. My father received con- 
y more wages than Ido. He lived in a house at a rent of $8 
4, which is now renting at $21 a month; he bought the best 
10 cents a pound, while [ have to pay 19; he bought eggs at 6 
Bored anal they are now worth 32 cents; he bought flour at $4 
3 barrel. 
ow long ago was that!—A. About 1855 or 1856. I do nearly 
‘much work as he did ina day. He received $2 day, and I 
re about $3.50. 
ad the cost of living is about twice as much to you as to him!— 


sir. 
hat has made the change 1—A. The beating down of wages 
e side and the monopolists raising the cost of living upon the 


ow we are right among the things that trouble people. I do 
you these questions with an idea of doing anything else than 
out the plans that you workingmen have thought of and that 
» you to promise a remedy for these difficulties. If you can 
1y suggestions in that direction they will undoubtedly be val- 
1 the committee.—A. One of the suggestions that I, as an indi- 
would have to make would be the establishment of a national 
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worker across the chasm to the condition of the capitalist 1—A. Tat 
is a process of education in which no legislative means can be adopted. 
T have stated the thiugs that we are hoping and striving for. I would 
like to see a law passed, too, prohibiting men from speculating in the 
necessaries of life—wheat, for example. 

Mr. GEORGE. That idea is not confined to your order. 

The Witness. No; 1 think it is pretty generally diffused. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are a leading representative of one of the lead- 
ing labor organizations of the country, and we want to squeeze out of 
you all the information or suggestions or ideas that you may have 
upon these subjects. 

The Witness. Very good. And I hope you will squeeze the Senate 
and the House in the same way. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, you kuow the Senate and the House are made 
up largely of lawyers, aud they have uot had the benefit of the thonght 
that you workingmen have given to this subject. They are only a se 
of human beings, absorbed to a great extent in their own business, and 
you gentlemen who have been suffering and thinking are probably able 
to make valuable suggestions upon these points. All the great idea 
of the world have come from such sources; and in what pertains t 
your interests you are more likely to have struck upon the right lead 
than others are. 

The Witness. I would like to digress for a moment to say that som 
lawyers know a good deal about these matters. If you ask Billy Wal 
lace what he knows about the grievances of the workingmen I think 
he can give you a good deal of information, for he has prosecuted mor 
cases of conspiracy against workingmen than any one else that! 
know of. 

The CHarrMan. Well, he was in Congress six or eight years, and! 
do not know that he ever did anything about it. Here now is a com 
mittee that wants to collect all the information and all the ideas thal 
it can upon this subject, and I trust you will give it all the aid in your 
power. 

The WITNEss. Well, in regard to the hours of labor, we ask the en 
forcement of the national eight-hour law. That law was passed, butit 
has not been enforeed. 

The CuarrMan. But that applies only to Government work. 

The WitvEss. That is all. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. How do you propose to reach the relation between the private 
employer and his laborer in that respectf—A. Those are mattere ol 
education, to be worked ont by time and experience. There are somt 
little remedies, however, for existing evils that we can take advantage 
of at ouce. Among those would be the abolition of the “plack-me! 
stores by a law that could not be punctured, or overridden, or evaded 
in any way. 

__Q. Those stores are local institutions in the States. Is there a feel 
ing among your order thut the National Government could abolish those 
storest_—A. When we come to consider the relations and duties betweel 
the Government and the independent States, and the control of the Statet 
over their own affairs, we know that the General Government could nal 
pass any such law; but we think the States can, and when we talk o 
the subject here we know we are talking to the people of all the State 
that compose the general Government. We do not believe that Com 
gress can by law probibit operators from establishing these “plackme’ 
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By the Cuamman: 

Q. Have you visited the other sections of the country, 
describe the condition of the laborin; peaked 
mechanical pursuits in New Eng! in the West and 

as in the South as a soldier; but of course society was di: 

that time. I have not tray ong the agricultural people 

est, and where I have friends living in the country they live in 

well-established community, where I have not seen any suffe 
body has plenty to eat and to wear. 
‘Which is your native State !—A. Pennsylvania. 


Mr, GrorGE: 


By 
Are there many agricultural laborers in your union!—A. Th 
in fast. The Grange as a body is coming in rapidly. 


the CHATRMAN: 


By 
Do they reorganize or do the individual members become | 
pope Sloaes Labor !—A. The individuals become mem! 


‘Yes, sir. 
— et you are in harmony or sympathy with the Grangers 
es, sir. 

Q. Speaking of the way in which as an organization you protect 
individuals iieloergtate to the order, do you make any praia 
laborer who is temporarily thrown out of employment by reason 
‘ness or casualty for which the employer is not responsible t—A, 
is a local matter which is settled locally by the various lodges and 
Dlies. Some have local sick benefit funds, others do not. It is 
tional matter with them, just as they may find it necessary. One 
objects is to extend a helping hand to the unemployed laborer, 
member of our order or not. So long as he is a human being we 
nize him as a fellow-man and lend him a helping hand. 

Mr. Gomprrs. Except when he is a goad id 

‘The Wirness. Yes; except when he is 


By the CHAmmMAN: 
Q. Whatisascad”1—A. He isa man who takes the place of anotl 
et who teens deine b; om emp 
is the printers, called a 
ters Yeu a “scab” or “scad,” and 
leg,” but he isa very contemptible person in an; 
he is, and we try to thake the world think so. 
Q. What aid do you extend to your members when they are u 
, to obtain employment in their own localities or elsewhere 
aman is out of work, if he is a member, we assist him, Th 
voluntary, however; nothing more than the fraternal spirit which ¢ 
among brethren of a fraternity—we assist him and get him work 
can, 


By Mr. Grorce: 
Do yon, like other societies, have means of recognizing the 
of the brotherhood ?—A. Yes, sir; we have a way of recogn 


MAN. Do any other matters occur to you that you wo 
state at this time? 
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come in direct competition with many men who have served an appren- 
ticeship at the trade, and, as a large portion of the work consists of 
type setting, the competition is very severe. Those who receive the 
largest wages are enabled to support their families in comparative com- 
fort, provided they are industrious and economical; but at the present 
rates of living, the large majority of the printers in Massachusetts find 
it difficult to live up to the traditions of their craft, to support their fami- 
lies and educate their children ina manner that:they hold becoming to 
printers andto American citizens. In fact this view isso widely prevalent 
among the youngermen growing up, that I findina great many instances 
that they do not. take unto themselves helpmeets, being afraid to incar 
the responsibilities of married life, because they do not think that their 
trade warrants them in assuming such responsibilities. Many personal 
instances have come under my observation of men working in the same 
building with myself, and with whom I come in contact daily, who are 
actuated to a large extent by these prudential motives in remaining 
single. They feel that the future has uo brighter prospect than the 
present in this regard; they feel that so long as they remain at that 
trade they will be compelled to live in boarding-houses, to surrendet 
the hope of a home and to content themselves with the life of a single 
man. Again, I find that quite a large proportion of the labor employed 
in the composing room, to which department I belong—that is, setting 
type and preparing it for the press, the different stages of the trade, 
the making up of the forms, the office corrections, the work which con. 
stitutes, in the first grade of offices, a large per cent. of the work done— 
I find in that department that much of the female labor there employed 
consists of the relatives—the daughters, sisters, or cousins or aunt 

the men who are working at the trade. These men find it almost neces- 
sary to have some other means of revenue in addition to what the} 
themselves can earn in their employment. This, of course, in the 
operates to the detriment of the skilled labor, and of the craft generally. 
The social condition of the men employed iu the printing trade, and of 
the girls, varies, of course, according to circumstances. We have, ot 
are supposed to have, at least an average degree of intelligence among 
the members of our craft, owing partly if not chiefly to the nature ol 
the avocation, and necessarily a great deal depends upon their surround: 
ings and upon the condition of their families, as to their mode of lift 
and social enjoyments. I have in my mind several extremes. I know 
many men who have families to support, consisting of three, four, or five 
children, who are compelled to support them by their work at the case 
in the book offices in Boston and vicinity and also throughout the State 
I am familiar with the condition of the business throughout the State 
I know, I say, of several instances where it is impossible for men t 
procure anything more than a very ordinary quality of living for thei! 
families, confining themselves wholly to the simple necessities, and no 
being able to enjoy any of the luxuries of life. Ido not suppose it il 
necessary to enter into detail upon this point, because the instances an 
so numerous that they might almost be called the rule instead of th 
exception. In this connection I would say iu regard to the social stand 
ing of the men employed in newspaper work, that they can, of course 
by industry and economy, manage to reserve a portion of their earn 
ings, provided they have to encounter only the ordinary difficulties ¢ 
life, aud, in very many cases, they are enabled to procure little home 
of their own; but I think I am safe in saying that the large majority 0 
the trade liye from hand to mouth and are dependent. upon the eon 
of their week’s wages for the support of their family during the nex 
week or fortnight, as the case may be. ha 
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it, and partly to the assistance given us by the law-mak! 
enforcing the ten-hour law. We were unable to enforce 
olic opinion, the universal law, was sufficiently aroused to com- 
the necessity of its enforcement; but at the present time I am 
osay that we are able to enforce its provisions when we dis- 
ay trespass on the rights of the people in this respeet, and I was 
‘by the chief of the tive bureau in Boston that he would be 
o glad of any opportunity that might be given him to carry out 
visions of the law. The hours of labor in Massachusetts are ten 
;—sixty per week, the law reads. In the other States one or two 
per day are added. The operatives of Massachusetts, however, 
onger hours than the English operatives, and they receive even 
ally but a trifle more wages. I have some comparative tables 
nay be of interest to the committee, but I presume they have 
y been presented to Congress. The tables taken from the con- 
report of Albert D. Shaw, United States consul at Manchester, 
nd, giving the average earnings of operatives in English fac- 
,and they are accompanied by tables giving the prices paid in 
ills of Massachusetts: 


MASSACHUSETTS—SIXTY HOURS PER WEEK. 











‘Per day, 
209, 
iw 
4 
150 
96 
7% 
EAST LANCASHIRE, 
avers, four looms 90 
raters, six looms. 1 2 
% 
145 
140 


OLDIAM. 





BLACKBURN. 





Engle operatives work only fifty-six hours a week. Piece work is 


ha “4 
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visions, 20.1 per cent.; fuel, 31.1 per cent. (anthracite coal and the w 
used for kindling); dry goods, 9 per cent.; rents, 35.1 per cent. Bo 
have fallen in price 16 per cent. 

By Mr. GrorcE: 

Q. Does that advance in rents apply to the rents of tenement hou 
used by operatives, or to rents of dwellings generally ?—A. The sf: 
meut applies to rents generally. The price of board for unmarried 1 
advanced 13.1 per cent. from 1878 to 1881. The average increase b 
shown is 21.2 per cent., and the increase continues in most of th 
matters, 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. To what portion of New England does that table relate i—A. 
Massachusetts. I think the figures would hold good, however, in all 
New England States. 

Q..Do you understand that the data on which that table is based « 
collected from the entire State, the rural districts as well as the cities 
A. From the entire State, as I understand. The increase in wages 
the same period is also shown by the table, as follows: In agricult: 
14.1 per cent.; in blacksmithing, 11.8 per cent.; in the building tr 
4. per cent. There has been a decrease in the boot and shoe busit 
of 4.4 per cent.; in cabinet-making, 1.7 per cent.; in carpet-niaking, 
per cent.; in carriage-making, 5.4 per cent.; in the clothing trade tt 
has been an increase of 20.7 per cent.; in cotton goods, 9.1 per cent. 
glass-working, 11.1 per cent.; aud in hosiery, 13.5 per cent. In 
leather trade the increase has been 5.6 per cent.; in machines and 
vhinery, 22 per cent.; in metals and metallic goods, 2 per cent.; in 
work of this kind, 13.7; the same in the manufacture of musical ins 
ments; in paper-making, 7.5 per cent.; in printing, 10.2 per cent. 
the manufacture of rabber goods there has been a decrease of five-tet 
per cent.; in stone-working, an increase of 11.4 per cent.; in st 
goods a decrease of 2.7 per cent.; and in woolen goods an increase of 
per cent. The average increase in these industries is 6.9 per ce 
while the average increase in the cost of living is 21.2 per cent. 

Q. Why is 1878 selected as the year of comparison there !—A. 
average weekly wages in 1860, in 1872, in 1878, and in 1881 are gi' 
I suppose those years were selected because it was then that the ob 
vations were made and the bureau had the data for those years. 

Q. Can you make from those tables any comparison betweeu | 
and 18821—A. Yes, sir; the comparison can be made by reading 
tables. 

Q. Have you any data which will enable you to give the percent 
of difference between the several years from 1860 down to the pre: 
time?—A. The figures are here in tabular form as well prepared 
could possibly give them to the committee. 

Adjourned, 





WasHINGTON, February 9, 188 
Frank K. Foster recalled: examination continued. 
By Mr, GEORGE: 


Question. Is there anything that you desire to add to what you I 
already stated Answer. When we ceased yesterday I was speal 
of some tables which appear in the report of the Massachusetts Bar 
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By the CHAIRMAN: 


Q. Those tenements are boarding-houses attached to the mills, I sup 

pose f—A. Not necessarily. They are both boarding-houses—— 
By Mr. GeorGE: 

Q. Do I understand the statement to be that these people are obliged 
by their contracts to furnish so many employés to the mill?—A. In 
many cases, 

Q. The houses belong to the mill-owners and are leased to these par- 
ties, and, as part of the terms of the contract of lease, so many operatives 
are to be furnished from each house; is that it?—A. Yes, sir. 

By the CnarRMAN: 

Q. I understand that those tenement-houses are owned by the mill- 
owners. What is their object in the ownership of those houses ?—A. [ 
suppose the object is that they may Lave a larger influence and control 
over their operatives; at least, that has been the result of their owner. 
ship in many cases. I kuow thatin the great strike in the Harmony 
anills in New York last year the people were evicted who did not assent 
to the proposed reduction of wages—even those who had been work- 
ing for the corporation for many years—because they reftised to accept 
the reduction which the corporation proposed to make in their scanty 
pittance, 

Q. But of course the mill-owners do not build and own these tene 
ment-houses primarily in contemplation of strikes or disorder; they 
soustruet the tenements along with the mills, do they not {—A. Com 
monly, 

Q. Then what is their reason for building the tenements 
apprehend that. the chief reason for their ownership is the de: 
tain a larger control over their operative: A secondary consideration 
ef course is that the houses are remuncrative and yield a good return 
on the investment. The corporations, being large and powerful, can of 
course build whole rows of these tenement-houses or shanties cheaply 
and rent them at a good pri d thereby gain so much additional protit 
to add to their div idends. They hold a monopoly of the renting of these 
Tous most. It is not musual for an operative to live in a honse 
that does not belong to the mill corporation, but it is Letter for his in- 
terest in the mill that he should rent his tenement of the mill-owners, 
and wherever the tenements are owned by the mill corporation this 
condition of affairs ex 
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Grore 
is it better for him to rent his tenement of the mill-owners?— 
A. Linean that his employment will be more certain to last if le isa 
tenant of the mill-owners. In case of a dull season or a reduction of 
the working force the people who live in outside tenements will geu- 
erally be the first to go, be the corporation, taking npon them- 
selves the responsibility of real estate ownership, naturally expect to 
make it: profitable as they make the other parts of their business profit- 
able, and they take the nece steps to accomplish that object. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. Do you not think that the necessity of making provision in the 
way of habitations for the large uumber of operatives required, influ 
ences the mill-owners in erecting those tenement-houses—of course, 
with reference also to their own ultimate profit on the investment! 
«\. Lhave no doubt that there would be many real-estate owners out- 





























sark was repeated by another, a treasurer, who stated that the help do not 
+elean honses. Another, while acknowledging that their tenements were 
d nor as clean an they would like to have them, thought that-as a class the 
‘ghow no regard for clean rooms; that they destroy Father than build up. 
on this, ae well as on the fact tliat they were fixing thom up continually. 
lent waid: 
‘st mill was built in 1866. I bnilt fonr cottage houses on our land for somo 
>; but the operatives proved to be very dirty ; many of them kept poultry 
ars. They do not show much appreciation of clean house, Tho French 
Vin our employ ure not neat.” 
said of tho Granite Mills’ houses that the statement of the superin- 

situply corroborative. He said : 
are as good us we would like them to be; in fact they are the best in the 
eteon-twentiethe of onr operatives are church-going people, and they have 
stera call on them, nnd feel a desire to have their houses look well. We 
care of our houses, and try to keep them in the best repair.” 
n¢ of Fall River, who fonnerly worked in one of the mills, stated : 

the mills went up so suddenly they had to be supplied with help, and the 
»s and poor-honees of England were emptied of men and women, Wl 
rein euch large numbers that. the manufacturers liastily erected blocks of 
1 in the construction of which they used the poorest and cheapest materials 
could procure, No regard for personal comfort was consulted, and some of 
s were built on marsh land, which in summer renders the places the most 
and disagreeable in this country, Into these they crowded eight to ten 
ra like beasts, Superior prices brought those people over here, 
es they e1 There are no gardeus about these honses, and I 
place where there is but one water-faucet to nearly fifty families, while 
sare exposed to everybody. Dead rats and chickens and other refuse lie 
ardlens of the common laws of health, Tuto theso tenements families come 
ud the best of care in conseqnently unknown. When a man is employed by 
«is compelled to move into their tenements, Their breakfast depends on 
their life on their moving out. The recent strike at the Chace 
caused by the refusal of a newly-engaged man to move out of a private 
and into one of the company’s. Ho did not considerit fit to live in, eo re- 
was discharged, und for no other reason, The result was that the entire 
i, and for no other reason thau this, ‘There is no uso in atating opinions, 
on facts, In the Narragansett Mills, during the strike of two yeare ago, 
ation endeavored to tnrn all of their old operatives upou the street, and. 


























»do this leased their tenements to their superintendent, who made a de- 
the rent. 


ng sutistied, he proceeded to oust the tenants by 
d du cl 


not vacate was served nj the 
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Vio than some of the others seen. The yards are clean. Some of the honses have 
four tenements, others have only two, and a few single houses are oceapied by the 
overaeers, 

My own personal observation has been that this same condition of 
affairs exists in many of the manutacturing towns. I will say, however, 
that Lawrence is better as regards the condition of the mill operatives 
1 this extract. Butin iy 
iz or two mills and four or five 
blocks of tenement houses, and th same unsanitary conditions pre 
vail. 1 have seen them ina great many of the villages in New England. 
Such homes cannot be made attractive however much the individual 
tastes of the families ocenpying some single tenements might incline to 
make them so, because the condition of the lowest, most. ignorant, aud 
most filthy affects all those who are obliged to live in the same honse 
with them, and necessarily a level is commonly struck after a while 
that is detrimental in the highest degree to the refinement and the 
comtort of home Li 


By Mr. GE 


Is the leve 
ost A. I 











than the city in regard to which [have re: 
of the smaller villages there are only one 
































g process downward to the lowest or upward to the 
s generally downward, That. it reaches the lowest 
point [ will ne but nece. y the condition of the lowest must 
affect the condition of the better class of operatives. 1 find that the 
same opinious expressed here by the operatives in Fall River are com- 
monly held all over New England, These people object to being com 
pelled to live in mill tenements, Many of them, of course, do live ia 
those tenements voluntarily, but it is the interference with their right 
to choose for themselves that is especially complained of—the fact that 
they are compelled to live where the men to whom they sell their labor 
wish that they shall live. 

By the CHARMAN: 

Q. You say that the employers wake that a condition of the employ: 
ment of operatives ?— A. When the corporations have vacant tenements 
they commonly do make that a condition, Of course the accommody 
tions sometimes are not suflicient for the whole number ef operatives, 
and consequently some of them are necessitated to hire tenements out- 
side, and in s ‘s the rule does not Lold good. 

¢ ‘an you state how the prices charged tor the accommodations 
afforded by these tenements compare with the prices for accommodations: 
obtained outsid A. Onl, Thave been informed by those 
who rent the tenements. The; i instances that they are 
ryged higher rents than t « to pay for outside tene- 
Wut they say also that the nnot get as good tenements from 
the mill owners, tor the reasons 1 have given, as they could get from 
others if they were permitted to exercise their own free choice. In ex- 
tennation of this condition of things it may be said that there is a very 
important element of the mill ope ves Who have a large influence 
upon the gene manner of living, and in regard to whom it may be 


























































































nevessary to say somethi n connection with this subje I wish to 
read a paragraph from Mr, Wright’s report for 1881, page 4t He says: 


With komo exceptions, the Canadian Freneh are the Chinese of the Eastern States, 
They care nothing for our institutions, civil, political, or educational. They do not 
come to make a home among ur. to dwell with us as citizens, and +0 become a 
of un; but their purposo ig merely to aojourn a few years us aliens, touehh bs col 
ata ainglo point, that of work, and when they have gathered oat of us what 
satisfy their ends to get them away to whence they camo and bestow it there. 
are a horde of industrial invaders, not a stream of stable settlers. Voting, wits 











1¢ mest beggarly way, so that out of their earnings they may spend as little 
ras possible, and to carry ont of the conntry what they can thns save—this 
v of the Canadian French in onr factory districts, Incidentally they must 
w amusements, und, so far ag the males are concerned, drinking and smok- 
ounging constitute the sum of these. Now, it is not strange that so sordid 
apeople should awaken corresponding feelings in the managers, aud that 
uld feel that the Jonger the hours for such people the better, aud that to 
m1 to the uttermost is about the only good use they can be put to. Nor is 
+ that this impression is so strong that the managers overlook for the time 
the rest of the operatives, aud think that everything should be shaped to 
est ones yet the same principle which wo have stated as showing the right 
ndnet in the furmer case; should direct here also, Society should be shaped 
tter portion of the people; and where the case requires it the laws should be 
ed and enforced that these people will either be coerced to conform to our 
2d ways or else go where the already established ways of the country do 
on. 

rroboration of this portion of Mr. Wright’s report I may say 
: sanitary condition of many of the tenement houses is owing in 
easure to the domestic habits of the French Canadians. Where 
sible they always cccupy a block by themselves, because people 
nationalities do not wish to live with them; but this is not al- 
ossible iu the smaller corporations, and the Irishman and En- 
n and the American are occasionally compelled to live in the 
muse with the French Canadian. I have seen in the sleeping 
2ots of these people rows of bunks corresponding to those I have 
escribed as existing in San Francisco in the Chinese quarter, 
ve tier, where they sleep. Their families are generally large and 
rters they occupy limited, and the necessary result of this close 
ig is demoralization in many ways. It may be justice to them 
that this portion of Mr. Wright's report aroused among the 
Jags of the French Canadians « teeling of excitement, and that a 
learing was given by him to those who desired to produce testi- 
isproving the allegations made in the report; but nearly all the 
ny was taken from the better class of operatives—very little 
e cotton or woolen operatives—more from those employed in the 
d shoe factories and from the educated class of the people. He 
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Q. How long is it since the French Canadians began to come to our 
manufactnring centers in large numbers !—A. I don’t know that I 
am able to answer that question correctly. I understand that their 
coming dates from the time of the attempted reduction of wages in New 
England and the resistance on the part of the operatives. 

Q. That was in 1871, I think 1—A. I think so. 

By Mr. GrornGE: 

Q. Have you any istics, or any knowledge of your own independ- 
ent of statistics, to show the proportion of these Canadians to the whole 
number of operatives in the New England factories ?—A. There are some 
si last report giving the percentage of different 
I hand in tater. 
ame, Or less, or more wages than the others!— 
y work at a lower rate of wages, because they rarely 
vive when they are engaged. They goto 
work without making in and take the rate that is paid, and 
in many cases they are broughtin to take the places of strikers, and the 
whole tendency of their employment is to reduce the seale of wages in 
the various occupations in which they take part. 

Q. Are they a saving people t Do they come here to earn and save 
and remain buta short time and then carry away their savings!—A. 80 
far as my knowledge goes, 1 think that is the general rule among theu— 
that they save all they can and put out very little. They live on adif- 
ferent kind of food, as # general thing, from the English or the Irish, 
or the American operat they eat less meat; they live more eco- 

y beealled ; and as they have generally large 

ven thonzh they receive small wages indi. 

t money to return toCanada, and there, 
+ been told by , they generally invest. their money 
nd, bay a farm, and settle down “at home.” 1 understand 
s been stated in some of the reports—that they 
y formed for the purpose of enabling them to go back to 
iti-colonization society it: may be called, which is in part 
oman Catholic Chureh in Canada. The clergy 
1 do not wish to lose this large and important part of their 
, 80 this society has been constituted to enable these peo 
ple to return and take up the r abode in the places where they origi- 
mally came f 























A. Commonly th 
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tion Eni able you to state the average length of 
their sojourn in New England IA. it would be impossible 
for me to give anything like an accurate answer to that question, be- 
cause their stay so materially in different cases. 1t depends 
upon the si amily the conditions of employment and the cir- 
cumstan ed with the! and industrial life—whether 
n their undertaking. 




















By the CuairMan: 


QQ. Can you state whether they come often to manufacturing centers 
in such numbers and remain for such a length of time as to establish 
French communities, with their churches, stores, and in some instances 
their places of amusement, so as to make practically a French Canadian 
community 1—A. That is sometimes the case in the larger towns, and, 
as I stated before, it is very often their custom in the smaller places to 
occupy a section of the town by themselves, several rows or blocks of 
bouses. I know that iu many villages which I passed through I was 








centage o1 rrenceu Uanauians woo vou auu nol American c1u- 
4 but 1 don’t find it at this moment. I have here a table pre- 
by the French Canadian side of this controversy. The figures 
hirty-two cities and villages where French Canadians are to be 
in large numbers, including Troy, Cohoes, and Lowell. These 
nd villages have a total population of 417,857, of whom 88,653 
iadians. The Canadian real-estate owners number 2,516; Cana- 
thool children, 13,406; Canadian schools, 40; naturalized Cana- 
1,480. Of the total French Canadian population here given 6,000 
Zohoes, 3,992 in Troy, and 11,000 in Lowell. Of the real-estate 
there are 176 in Cohoes and 167 in Troy; no return from Lowell. 
total number of their school children 944 are in Cohoes, 508 in 
ind 1,361 in Lowell; and of the Canadians naturalized there are 
Cohoes, 484 in Troy, and only 232 in Lowell. 
ould like to say something with regard to the employment of 
and children in the mills. As I have already said, that prevails 
‘ge extent. In Massachusetts we have a child-labor law, which 
tained after considerable effort on the part of those interested 
movement. This law forbids the employment of children under 
3of ten years in manufactories, and renders it compulsory for 
mder fourteen years of age to attend school at least thirteen 
in each year. I may say in relation to this law that, like all 
awa, it mast be supported by public opinion in order to be effect- 
iat it is in many cases evaded, and largely by the French Cana- 
ament, through falsification in regard tothe ages of their children, 
heir desire to have them earning something, even though it be 
ttle, toward the common family fund. In this way, until within 
t time, the law has been evaded largely in many parts of the 
bat so much attention has been drawn to the subject of late 
hrough the efforts of the leaders in the labor-reform movement 
is pow better enforced. The detective bureau are at present 
ul their means and opportunities of enforcing the law by bring- 
ves in which it is violated to public notice and to punishment. I 
ean acenred hy the chief af that hnroan that he wanld do all in 
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ten-hour law. There is a disposition to evade its provisions and the ix: 
tent ofits framers. I believe there is a decision of an official authority— 
I don’t know the exact officer who made that decision, but it was de- 
cided that. the law only applied to those employed in textile mannfact- 
ures, and that consequently those employed in mercantile shops and in 
manufacturing the ‘ious small wares, in printing offices, aud in other 
corresponding branches of business, do not come within the scope of 
the law. An attempt is to be made at this session of the legislature to 
render the law more comprehensive, 80 as to embrace ull of the manu 
facturing establishments that employ women and child labor. Wede- 
mand that the work-shop and the family be kept separate. We want 
the right to keep our wives aud children at home. The aggregate num- 
ber of men and women employed in the manufacturiug establishments 
making return to the Census Bureau will perhaps prove somewhat 
startling to those who are not familiar with the drift of our industrial 
system. The females above 15 years of age employed number 531,783, 
and the children under 15 years of age 181,918. 
By Mr. GEorcu: 

Q. What area does that statement cover?—A. These are the figures 
for the manufacturing industries of the whole country, and I have n0 
doubt that I voice the sentiment of all the labor organizations when 
I say, in the words of the Massachusetts Federation of Trades, that— 

That enterprise which depends for its success upon the work of children whose pal- 
ates have not lost the flavor of their mother’s milk is a blot upon oar 
progress and a crimo against humanity. Civilization does not demand the sacrifice 


of the human fam mn the altar of greed, nor does it ullow that man is created # 
a part of the machinery of commerce. 




























The steady increase in the employment of child labor, taken a8 a 
one of the most alarming tendencies that we feel called upon 
against. Wesce the results in our manufacturing districts, in 
cal condition of the people who have worked as children it 
and have been deprived of those physical opportunities that 
in order to produce 2 full facultied and well conditioned 
stite of the human body and of its companion, the mind or intellect 
The . agin the confinement incident to manufacturing indus 

" ety-nine individuals out of a hundred, lessen: 
) : capacity for elevation. It isa problem for physiolo 
omething, perhaps, we have not the ability to grapple with, but wr 
the faet and we lament it. In justice to the manufacturing indus 
tries of New England I should say that there are some bright excep 
ti to the common run of owners of these industries and their ten 
of employment in some of the mereantile establishments, and notabl: 
in one of the manufacturing establishments of Connecticut. T refe 
now to the silk manufactory of the Messrs. Cheney, in South Manches 
‘here the hours of wo ‘e ten per day, while in other parts 0 
ate they are generally eleven and sometimes twelve. Mr. Wrigh 
a brief description of the working of that community, which, 
i, in justice to the gentlemen who inaugurated it, should be incot 
Lin your record. It is no paradise, but it is a paradise in com 
y on With some of the other manufacturing villages. 

Mr. Wright, in his report for 1881, page 473, says: 

In the conrse of our investigations in Connecticut we were naturally drawn to Sout 
Mauchester. Although we were aware that ten hours constituted the work-day thert 


we were anxious to learn the secret of tho success of the work from an ethival as wel 
as from an economical point of view. One of the Brothers Cheney showed us throug) 














































system, ix absenteeism. Even frem the first look it is plain that to reap 
‘vom the labor of a company of people, and then spend them away in other 
ign positive evil. A king is bound to reside in the midst of his subjects and 
ais wisdom and his strength to their welfare, aud it is just as true of indus- 





1 

uth Manchester, if one of the firm wishes to build a mansion, it is built 
he wealth is produced which enables him to gratify his taste; aud all those 
‘Va share in producing the wealth bave as much good from the Jawna and 
ente, according to their power to appreciate, as those who dwell in the fine 
The grounds are laid where all who work in the mille can see tho fruits of 
wre. As the third force, the whole machinery of the community is consci- 
id deliberately worked by the managers to promote the welfare of those in 
ploy. Ea 6 must do his share in keeping np his grounds and presery- 
sobriets and integrity of the village, The munagers carry on for the public 
all, which is church, theater, and platform, ull in one, ‘They consider it a 
their works, and that it is just as essential to their bnsiness success us the 
anged departments of the mannfacturing buildings. Now in all this there is 
of charity. The whole establishment in all its parts is worked on business 
ea, for business success, and the manifest well-being of all the “help” is con- 
eesential to that success; and, asa resnit, there is scarcely a need for charity. 
xy works and everybody is worked. Tho result is, as it will be every whero 
uch principles provail, that a high moral and intellectual tono prevails in all 
rtments, and this tone produces better work people and better work, and aurer 
f profit to all, than when an opposite policy prevails. This factory village 
\ within itself 80 much of the forces and conditions of future progress that it 
expected to keep pace with the advances of society which are yet to take 
ad the most cheering hope wo can have for our factory villages is that each 
7 ‘ily become a likeness of the one at Sonth Manchester. This order of 
‘o industrial cénters will come when we get over talking about the interests 
al and labor being identical, and comprehend them as reciprocal interests, 
ing from each a practical recognition of the force of “he other, each vitalizing 
at power of the other. 


also simple justice that something should be said here of the 
‘McCollough, Williams, and Parker, of Boston, who employed 
yeople in their mercantile establishment, and also of the house 
Jan & Marsh, who have done much to render the condition 
ir employés comfortable and pleasant. I would like to say 
ting in regard to the working girls of Boston and the shop 
n the stores; but, to pursue the line of thought that I am 

ha fens nf Tae Lanes aly 


mala neat # ROME. 
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They formed a society the previous year to which each one of the ew 
ployés who chose contributed a small amount weekly, and then ata 
certain time lots were drawn and those who were so fortunate as to 
draw prizes were entitled to go upon the European trip. They were 
accompanied by a member of the tirm, who, I believe, also indulged his 
philanthropy while they were abroad in various ways, by giving them 
special opportunities for sight-seeing and other advautages which they 
could not have had as individual travelers. They returned from their 
trip very much pleased with their experience, and the same programme 
is to be repeated another year, 

The firm of McCullough, Williams & Parker, one of the largest cloth 
ing establishments in Boston, have pursucd a similar course. They pay 
the highest market rate tor their labor in all cases, from the sewing 
girls, who make the cotton goods that. they sell, to the cutter of the 
most fashionable garments, and the heads of their departments, and the 
consequence is that many of their employés are interested in the wel- 
fare of the firm and feel a deep and abiding responsibility and obliga- 
tion to do their best work for its benefit. But, as I bave said, these 
are the bright exceptions. The usnal relations between the people em- 
ployed in mercantile pursuits and their employers are those of the 
seller and buyer of commodities, The employés sell their labor at the 
lowest market price that the employers can buy it at, and that is all the 
responsibility or interest that the employer feels in their welfare, 

There are, of course. employed iu the shops and stores of every large 
city a great number of girls—young sales-ladies, and the chief and one 
of the most erying abuses of our system of child labor in Massachusetts 
is the employment by some of the larger firms in Boston of little chil- 
dren as cash-boys and girls. 1 have in my mind several firms where 
children hardly large enough, apparently, to be out from ander their 
mother’s eye, are compelled to remain in those places from the time of 
opening in the morning, which is commonly 8 o'clock, until 7, 8, or 9 
oclock in the evening, and, in the busy season, until 10, 11, or 12 o'clock 
at night. Ihave very often noticed the! appearance when I have had 
occasion to go into those establishments, and the tired, weary, exhausted 
look of some of those little children as the day is drawing to a close is 
pathe! Many of them reccive but a mere pittance, sometimes a few 
cents a day, occasionally 81.50 a week; and for that pittance they have 
to surrender all the opportunites for the pleasures of childhood, all the 
childish merriment. that should be the birthright of every child, and 
become part of the machinery that constitutes our industrial exchange. 

Many of the girls employ Ll are from twelve to twenty years of age 
and rec vaweek. If they are ot eptionally bright, quick, 
and activ they may get 84 or &5 a week. Some of the 
fashionable houses nay even go higher than that, but I believe the 
average po sin Bos ston in the ordinary 
branches of trade is not above #2.50a week. Out of that money they 
are supposed to maintain them. Many of them work until all 
hours and until they become exhausted in body and consequently iv 
mind are expected to be always neatly dressed and to wear 
good clothes, because au establishment employing girls who did not 
dress neatly would perhaps lose custom thereby. They are supposed 
to accomplish this result by some mathematical process of their own on 
$2.50 or 83 a week. Above all things, they are required, not so dis 
tinctively by the people who employ them, as by socie! it large, te 
be virtuous, to obey the social laws, and to preserve in proper condi 
tion their portion of the responsibility of society. They ure sometime: 

































































































‘ondition of things does exist. It is something thats not desir- 
m to the employers of Jabor, and is perhaps more the result of 
forces than of any direct design, but it does exist. 
sondition of the girls in the factory boarding-houses (which are 
itution in themselves deserving of considerable hotice in some of 
ns, aS regards the opportunities which they offer for amuse- 
or social enjoyment, and for refinement and elevating influences,) 
orable. In other places all due care, all the care that can be 
ately exercised through the rules and influence of the employing 
tions, is taken that a proper standard of morality shall be preserv- 
ese boarding-houses, but, from the nature of the case, the flinging 
rof alarge number of young people under such circumstances, 
uence of that kind of life cannot be good. Some of the board- 
ges are designed exclusively for girls and others for the male 
ves, and then again in other cases both sexes live in the same 
g-house. The condition of life which flings them together in 
\y, Without home, with no domestic ties, with the hard daily 
of labor enfeebling mind and body and taking away the healthy 
both, necessarily produces immorality ; and 1 say advisedly that 
‘of Lowell is a wide and large field for the philanthropy of the 
reformer. There is more need of institutions to improve the 
‘es of these people in our manufacturing centers than that mu- 
donations should be made to Harvard College or to Yale. 
‘8 more need that our philanthropists turn their attention to 
ing the condition of these people than there is that they should 
rt galleries or build magnificent charities for decayed gentle- 
3 and there is a greater necessity than all that our industrial 
shall be so regulated that the head of a family shall be permit- 
weserve his family intact, aud that the labor of women and girls. 
ldren to the large extent which I have described shall not be 
wtant a factor in the productions of our manufacturing indus- 
It is the need of the time that more opportunity be given for the 
to build up a home, to k his wife there and to keep his 











and the young girls froui fourteen and upwards learn more wickedness in one 
ian they would in five years ont of the mill. He thought that the effect on 
iwasequally bud. Another operative said that mill work tended to ufflict women 
iveasoe peculiar to their sex, and to corrupt childreo both mérally and physi- 
It was asserted that mavy parents took a falve oath in order to get their chil- 
ato the mill, aud thns make more money. In this they are willingly aided by 
are willing to employ children ; this is expecially true of the 

in Rhode Island, where they employ young people to do 









"work. 
iperative of Lawrence said that th 
th 





¢ wax a numberof children working in the 
arents being obliged to do this to earn snflicient for 
One of the Lawrence weavers said: 

woof the evill exiting in thivcits is the gradual extiuetion of the male operative. 
male operative lias the preference. A short time ago, in the spring of 1480, » 
trike was gotten ap and carried through to success by women, and it reeulted 
ulvance of 10 per cent.; bnt the men suttered for it. As quickly as it can be 
‘owen are given men’s work to do. This, when no other emploswent is granted 
ile portion of the community, is wrong, for it keeps good workmen out of the 
bo otherwise would support the female portion of the family, ut who, under 
ig circumstances, remain idle, while the women work. I know of a number of 
ho are compelled to stay at home, do the house-work, and attend to the chil- 
veeause they cun get nothing todo. This must be the rule in all of the mills, 

men who are good workmen could get sowething to do in the other mills. 
ia radius of two squares in which I am living I kuow of a svoro of young men 
te supported by their sisters and their mothers, because there is no work in the 
‘orthem. Owing to this unreasonable demand for women a man out of em- 
ent can stand but littlo chance of secnring any.” 


By the CHAIRMAN: 

Is that the statement of an operative 1—A. Yes. 
Are those statements of operatives that you have been reading, 
Mr. Wright giving the statements pro and con and the conclusions 
he draws from them !—A. In the quotations that I have read he 
ions when he is citing the statements of operatives; the other 
ons are the conclusions of Mr. Wright. 

8 CHAIRMAN. Please be particular in any extracts you read to state 
her it is Colonel Wright’s own statement that you are reading or 
‘e repetition by him of the statements of operatives. 

3 Witness. I will always give some indications on that point. 


tho were under ag 
\iptenance of their fami 
























sa very subtle problem. ‘The avenues of employment in New 
d are generally pretty well filled. Of course there is always 
: less opportunity for employment in lines where unskilled labor 
ve, but the large majority of the men who apply for such situ- 
ire from the country or the Provinces, men who have left the 
vads or farms on which they have been brought up, and who 
killed in any of the mechanical pursuits, having no knowledge 
»mployments beyond those. pertaining to hard labor, and I sup- 
ere is a fascination for them in the life of a conductor or driver 
iewed from a distance, and they go to it as one of the easiest 
‘getting temporary employment at least. 

bout how many of that class are men of families !—A. I am not 
answer that question accurately. I know that many of them 
milies. I suppose a large percentage of the men who apply for 
uations are young men, but there are many older men also who 
et such positions. 

sy Mr. GEORGE: 

ave you ever considered the question whether there is an undue 
'y to flock from the country to the cities—the great centers of 
ion—or the contrary 1—A. I have considered it somewhat. I 
here is a great tendency to do that, and perhaps it is an undue 
t the return for farm labor in New England and the conditions 
ding it are not such as to render it desirable to many of the 
x generation, and the consequence is that the farms are deserted 
tge degree by those who have grown up on them. They go 
othe West or the cities. That has been the drift for years. I 
ome people, who have given the question a good deal of study, 
aat that movement is being subjected to a reaction, and that in 
vability it will be necessary for many of the unemployed or those 
:competing for employment in cities to either return to their 
or have their places there supplied by new-comers from the 


JHATRMAN. You were proposing, I believe, to make some sug- 
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tives. The question opens up these matters for consideratioun—whether 
the children are healthy aud whether the families are larger or smaller 
than in the rural districts. Do you know anything about the birth- 
rate as compared with the death-rate among operatives {—A. I am not 
able to answer acenrately as to the size of the families, but 1 think that 
among the operatives fiunilies are generally larger than among the 
ricultural population. Many of the people employed in the factories 
desire to have large families to work in the mills so that they may get 
more contributions to the family fund. They bring up their families 
with the understanding that they are to work in the mills, and though 
the per capita return is small they obtain a considerable sum by having 
a large multiplier, 
By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. Do you knew anything of the existence of a practice in the fac 
tories of oflering to the heads of rooms or to the overseers of sections 
(I don’t know what technical terms to employ) a bonus or reward for 
the largest production which they are able, respectively, to secure from 
those who are under them; so that there is in fact competition among 
the overscers to ¢° a 8 DOs rom those wnder their 
control {—.A, . tice from what I have hewrd and 
from the testimony that Mr. Wright has embodied in bis reports. 

Q. Did you come in contact with anything of that kind in your own 
exper —A. No, sir; Ldid not; for the reason that my experience 
or observation in the working of the system of employment in the mills 
was not xo extensive as it was in the homes of the operatives. 

Q. When was it that you devoted a year to this business of bevom- 
ing familiar with the condition of the operatives ?—A. It was in 1879, 
T supported myself by canvassing during that time, with the object of 
studying the condition of the operatives, 

T was endeavoring a while ago, in order to answer Senator George's 
question, to find a table that Mr. Wright has prepared giving the av 
rage sizes of families among the operatives in the three great mauu- 
facturing cities, and I have now found it, and will read the figures: 
Slate ecnsua of 1875.—Classification 
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organized. The spinners have their National Union. They also 
:the highest pay of any class of mill operatives. Various other 
have loeal unions connected with national or international organ- 
8, embracing the United States and Canada and comprising some- 
wer two hundred local societies. I am a member of two trade 
zations, the International Typographical Union and the Knights 
or; and also of two delegate bodies, the Central Trades and Labor 
of Boston and the State Federation of Trades of Massachusetts. 
re composed of delegates sent as representatives from the various 
and callings, for the purpose of concentrating effort toward se- 
a legislative action and such remedial measures as they may see 
ndertake. In addition to the trades enumerated by Mr. Layton 
‘¢ several others that are organized. Perhaps it is not necessary 
nerate them, but we have had some experience in the conflict of 
ocieties with the employers of labor. The object of all these or- 
tions is of course much thesame, to obtain theadvancement of wage- 
8, or those composing the organizations, whether wage-workers or 
financial and social condition. In order to attain these ends we 
) direct our attention toward securing such legislation as will re- 
he restrictions that rest upon our freedom and obtain for the 
ual laborer a fair opportunity to compete with associated capital. 
great cause of complaint among the cotton operatives, and es- 
y among those employed by the large corporations, that they are 
atly “black-listed” on account of membership in these trade 





8. 
Vhat is it to be black-listed !—A. It is to be placed on a list of 
which is preserved by the Manufacturers’ Association or Board 
le, ax a person that it will not be sate to hire owing to some par- 
ion in @ strike or to membership in some trade organization. 
causes render it necessary, according to the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
. to put a person under the ban. 

Vhat do you mean by being under the ban !—A. I mean that it 
be impossible for a man black-listed to obtain employment in any 
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wroteetion we started a scerct service, and it hae accomplished mach good: asit g 
and occupations of the host prominent in agitating strikes. There 
ix mule-spivners black-listed since last fall. 





That is the testimony of the manufacturers. The testimony of { 
operatives is this: 

Nearly all of the Fall River operatives visited by the agent seemed to fear the po 
bility of the manufacturers discovering that they had given any information. ( 
of them, and his statement will cover those made by several others, said: 

« You will find that very few of the operatives will say anything unless yon ean 
sure them that their names will never be kuown. If it was known that I waa giv 
vou any information, I would be discharged at once, so you sce that I am repos 
considerable faith in you. My bread is nt stake, and were I asked if I had given 
any information, I should deny ra 

Under these circumstances it was necessary to proceed with caution, but in the 
jority of cases the mere promise that no nanies would be mentioned was sufficien 
gain the desired information. 

All agreed that the “black-list” was an abominable institution, one that emboé 
ul that was pernicious in the system of spy ‘The universal statement was t 
the spinners, as a body, were the mot eagerly punished by black-lsting, it being 
serted that thirty members of the Spinuers Union were on the black-list, and ct 
uot obtain work in any mill in the city. One operative stated that there werer 
val causes that Jed to dissatisfaction and striking in Fall River, one of the most | 
sounced being the black-list. 


The Cmarrman. I notice that nearly everything yon read seems 
roncentrate upon Fall River. Is that from which you have read an 
vestigation of the Fall River troubles {—A. It is an investigation of 
three cities, Fall River, Lowell, and Lawrence. Fall River is called 
Manchester of America, and a great deal of the extremes in them 
tions between employer and employed are concentrated there, but th 
is not a great deal of difference between that city and the others. | 
Wright, in another portion of his report, says that the conditions 
materially the same in Lynn, Springtield, Woreester and all the gr 
nanuf; i s of the State, but as he did not have time or 
portunity to obta a from those places he has simply taken 
River as a type of the whole. 

Q. Not that it is particularly worse than the others, but rather t' 
it is a sample of the others {—A. That is the idea. 

(), But there have beer in Fall River, if I recoll 
aright, (han in any other city in 3 chusetts 3—A. 1 believe th 
have been more ikes and quite frequent strikes there. [will b 
sive an instance that has come under my own observation of black-1 
ng in Lawrence, which is supposed to be one of the best of the fact 
‘owns, In the great strike th in the Pae wills last summer 
Robert Howard, the se ry of the Mule Spinners’ National Uni 
zave the following testimony. He said that from 1863 to 1882, the ti 
ot the strike, the Pacific mills had paid 381 per cent. in dividends 
$2,006,000 capital or over 20 per cent. per year for nineteen ye: 
He also said that the capital of the concern had increased from 82,5, 
WO to 25,000,000, Notwithstanding these facts the owners of thet 
aad forced their girl operatives out into the street and threatened tt 
with starvation unless they would consent to a reduction of 18 cents 
heir wages of 85 cents a day. That is, a reduction to 67 cents a d 
L know that that reduction was attempted to be made. The operati 
were unorganized at the time and there were a great many flung 
xf employuent, both males and temales, They refused to accept { 
seduction, as they very proper! imed that they could not maint 
»xistence on the rate of pay offered. Many of the girls had a very h 
time to obtain their living from the wages paid before the propo 
reduction. The operatives formed a temporary organization and = 






















































































































































nua gree UL Ue EMpIUyers. 
en, you do not think it was because they had acquired greater 
for doing business!—A. No; but my idea is that there should 
an not only a decrease of the rates charged to the public but 
nerease of wages. If there is to be any benefit derived from 
a we think that we onght to have some of it, and that the pub- 
mght to have a share. 
y Mr. GEORGE: 

those inventions, the duplex and the quadruplex systems, 
ne operator to do more work than he could do before!—A. No; 
multiply the capacity of the wires. 
ey do not, however, increase the capacity of the operator _—A. 


en they do not have a tendency to decrease the number of em- 
quired by the company !—A. No, sir. 
y Mr. Pucu: 


those inventions increase or decrease the attention required by 
ator to his work!—A. No, I cannot say that they have had that 


y the CHAIRMAN: 

en what was the effect of those inventions !—A. They increased 

«ity of the wires. The duplex doubled the capacity of each 

|the quadruplex quadrupled it, with a very slight increase in 

mditure of the company. C 

y Mr. PucH: 

en rad benefit of those inventions inured to the company alone? 

6, sir. 

y Mr. Cai: 

here the capacity of a wire was increased twofold, how many 
were required to work itf—A. That depended upon 


tha hnoinace inanaaend mann anlace [Tha hneinace hae in fant 
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By the Cuarmman: 

Q. Do you know how many telegraphers there were in the coun 
1870, or about how many !—A. No, sir. 

Q. Are you able to state whether the number has increased frot 
time down to the present !—A. It has probably doubled. 3 

Q. The telegraphic facilities of the country have very mach mon 
doubled, I take it!—A. Yes, sir; I think they have. 

Q. In the general extersion of the lines and the increased capaci 
transmitting intelligence_—A. Yes, sir; and there has been ali 
crease in the business handled. I believe that in 1870 the Wi 
Union Telegraph Company had something like seven million mes 
while during the past year they have handled about thirty-five m 


STRIKES DEFINED AND DEFENDED. 


Q. What is a striket—A. A strike is a general protest by em) 
against unjust action on the part of their employers. It isa mil 
@ revolution. 

Q. Well, you telegraph operators are all employed under contri 
render service to your employer for certain compensation, and, b; 
cert, you all at once cease to render sach service and to become et 
to such compensation 1—A. We place ourselves in the same relat 
the telegraph companies that the companies have placed themsel 
to the public. They say to the public, “ We will send messages fi 
at certain rates, and if those rates don’t suit you we won’t send 
messages ;” and we have said to the companies, ‘‘ We will work fi 
at certain rates if they suit you; if they do not suit you we won't 
for you.” 

Q. You don’t consider, then, that you have committed any bre: 
existing contracts by so doing!—A. No; not at all. 

Q. What steps have you taken, so far as you are at liberty to 
them, in the initiation of this strike? First you have the grie: 
Now, please state, as far as you are willing tostate here, what yot 
done, through your organization and by means of your commiti 
the initiation and conduct of the strike which you say you haveei 
into as a means of obtaining redress of your grievances.—A. 1 
first place, our organization held a convention in March last, at Ch 
We there drew up a bill of grievances setting forth our demanc 
what we thought it was right and just that we should receive a 
pensation for our services, and that bill of grievances was submi 
all the local assemblies of our organization. 


DEMANDS OF THE STRIKING OPERATORS. 


Q. Have you a copy of that billof grievances with you!—A. | 
not, but I have the substance of it as it was presented tu the W: 
Union Company. This is the communication that we sent to tha 
pany: 

CENTRAL OFFICE, BROTHERHOOD OF TELEGRAPRERS OF THE UNITED STAT 
CANADA. 
MANHATTAN HOTEL, CORNER BROADWAY AND CaNal STRER 
New York City, Monday, July 16, 
Tuos. T. Eckert, Eeq., ‘ 
General Manager and doting President of the Y 
Western Union Telegraph Company, New York City: 


81a: The uri i, the executive board of the Brotherhood of 
‘the United States and Canada, acting in accordance with inetractic 




















By Mr. GEORGE: 
will ask you a question which you need not answer unless you 
woper: Has any decisive point been reached in the present strike 
telegraph operators1—A. No, sir; it has resolved itself now into 
‘st of endurance. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 

low many of the telegraph operators are now out of employment 
ore employed before the strike occurred!—A. | think there are 
aeighborhood of five thousand. 

‘oes that number embrace the better skilled operatorst—A. The 
skilled. ? 

By Mr. CALL: 

‘ou think the rate of board you have mentioned is a reasonable 
id that the average is about $7 a week !—A. Yes, sir; I think $7 
tthe average. 

By Mr. GEorGE: 

hat includes lodging, I suppose'—A. Yes, sir; but the cost is 
‘than that in New York. 

By Mr. CaLi: 

anyou give us any idea of the average cost of clothing? Ofcourse 
ve to dress with some de; of neatness in your employment.— 
, sir; I don’t know that [ can give you the average cost of cloth- 


our testimony, however is, that the present rate of compensation 
rely inadequate for the comfortable support of the employés of 
egraph company !—A. Yes, sir; entirely inadequate. It is im- 
8 for an operator to save anything at the present rates of pay 
e decently and respectably. 

sit true that none of the operators ever save anything!—A. There 
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talent and Cicsindiy freshen eines [Booka hage a 
a8 You say to pay more services of a poor operat 
services of a good onef—A, Well, they do some very fanny 
in the Western Union Office, some things that we cannot under- 
We know, asa fact, that sometimes men who get the low salaries 
able of doing better work and are really first-class men. 
‘o you think that would be a system or rule applicable to the ma- 
eases !—A. L say that the company bas no uniform rule either 
dassifiextion or for the payment of operators. Favoritism seems 
be of the rules of the office. Ifa mancan ingratiate himself with 
hagers and be)p to carry ont the mean schemes or plaus that they 
ite, such a man will get along very well and will get good pay. 
‘nt he will have to be a telegraph operator?—A. Not neces- 
t good one—not necessarily a first-class operator. 5 
{seems to me a very strange way to manage business to employ 
wior man ata higher rate of pay than the company gives toa 
Cae men that 1 speak of understand the business they 
hen there is not enough difference in the degrees of skil] to make 
ptible difference in the value of a man’s services—is that it t— 
econd or third-class man can be utilized by the company undercer- 
‘cumstances almost as advantageously as a first-class man. Such 
e useful for working way-wires. 
‘it not the rule that wherever there is important business to be 
te services of the best skilled operators are required !—A. As a 
‘s; for instance, in the employ of the Western Union Company, 
few York, you will {ind more really first-class men than in any 
o the country. ‘ 
NO COMPETITION WITH THE WESTERN UNION. 

suppose the telegraph operators are at this disadvantage, that 
te but compiratively few corporati ed in the busmess, 
srefore very little competition for their servi , 80 that when an 
or gets out of employment there are ouly two or three companies 
tm he ean apply for work . Yes; competition exists only toa 
ight extent, but there is always a demand in the one great corpo- 
























s no competition between the telegraph corporations ?— 
the one great corporation, the Western Union, swal- 
Vall competing lines as fast as they are constructed. 





THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 


By Mr. Puan: 
lave yon any knowledge of the membership of the Knights of 
LA. Y 





m stated on that subject —A, [have not stated any- 





‘an you give us the number of the membership !—A. No, sir. 
Vhat uumber of operators are in that union or organization I— 
m not able to say. 

Vhat is your estimate of the number of operators employed by 
astern Union Telegraph Company !—A. Probably about four 
nd—between three and four thousand. That, however, is only 
‘ork ou my part. 
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spring up, and the men will probably profit by the experience of thit 
one in directing the new organization. We are connected at the pres 
ent time with other branches of industry, but we shall probably be mor 
closely allied with them. 

Q. There was one expression you dropped a while ago to which | 
wish to draw your attention. You said that the company had in 
itiated “the starving out policy,” to which the public was giving it 
assent!—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your idea in that statement!—A. The idea is this: Pre 
vious to the strike the company had employment for all the operaton 
who are now out on strike, and the business was so enormous that il 
taxed the force to its utmost capacity to keep it’ moving. Since the 
strike took place the company have been unable in any general or sub 
stantial manner to supply the places of those who went on strike, and 
the public, finding that their business was uot being properly traus 
acted by the telegraph company, have, to a great extent, ceased to ux 
the telegraph, and have resorted to the post-office instead, and th 
Western Union Company itself has also adopted the same plan, sending 
its messages by mail—charging the public the telegraph tolls and thet 
sending the messages in batches by mail. 

Q. Can you prove any such facts !—A. We can, I think, prove thit 
statement. Now, the public bave so far lost confidence in the ability 
of the Western Union Company to transact the business properly that 
they are not furnishing sufficient business to keep even the present 
force of the company busy. The officers of the company are quoted a 
saying that the business was moving along in its ordinary manner, and 
that they had forgotten entirely that there was such a thing as a strike; 
that the places of the strikers had all been filled by @ superior class ol 
men; while, in the same column, or perhaps « day later, one of the off 
cers of the company is quoted as saying that he could find employment 
for one thousand of the strikers. Now, if there is employment for ont 
thousand of the best operators, each of whom is capable of handling 
three hundred messages a day, that will show clearly that the Westert 
Union Company have three hundred thousand messages a day whiel 
they cannot handle with their present force. There are many othe! 
little inconsistencies in the statements of the Western Union Com 
pany’s officials that could be ventilated if we had the time. 

By Mr. Pueu: 
Q. Your Brotherhood understand all those matters, I suppose! 


A. We claim that we understand a great many of these things pret} 
well. 





DELAYS IN TRANSMISSION OF MESSAGES. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. Do you claim that you know the actual amount of business tht 
the Western Union Company is now doing ’—A. We know the actua 
amount of business transacted by the company; we know their acta 
receipts and the decrease in those receipts in comparison with ther 
ceipts in the previous weeks before the strike; and we know the dex 
which is ordinarily occurring on messages handed in for transmissial 

Q. What is that delay generally at this time!—A. It has averes 
during the strike, from five to fifteen hours, and in some cases af 
as twenty-four hoi or even forty-eight hours. 

Q. re the strike was inaugurated what was the ordina 
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EDP Ai tues Risks cnéiot the real elements in the eitmation--dhats 
* ot 
Dicer rae only exists, but that it increasing rather than dimin- 


By Mr, Groner: 

Q, How is it increasing !—A. By the Lee Newey oer 

ota company to handle the pena and the faet that 

the company, the old and Bapecaneed inesrand are 
with usin our movement, and itis impossible for the com 
cure suflicient Iineaen to keep its lines in condition. In this eit 
ordinarily requires, in fair weather, abont four hundred lines 
keep the wires in working order; now it stands to reason that wi 
that number of linemen cannot be secured, or any adequate pro 
of them, the lives must suifer and many of them must get ont 

By the CHAIRMAN : 

Q. What are the duties of a Iine-man!—A, They are various, I 
line-men are divided into different classes, ground-men, climbers, house 
top-men, trouble-hanters, oftice men, 

Q. And those line-men are as essential, you Qnderstand, to the oper 
tion of the telegraph as the operators themselyes!—A. Yes, sir; just as 
essential. 

By Mr. GronGE: 
They keep the lines in good working order?—A, Yi ho 
sae tine ben the operators could not sn, and Without thal oper: 
there would be very little work for the line-men. : 


By the OuarMan: 


Q. How does the compensation of the line-men range as comp 
with that of the operators is wach lower, Th 
the lowest. not shall be $65 p 


‘messages sent by the co 
an it was before the u 
do you inc 
of this city 4 
the company, that th 
the strikers, 


Q. Hamas son i i 4 _ rence mee a 
diem landie Me nion Tel vent — 

Wt, in this locality it ve at =F tl 
sand a day. ew York City in 

Qa away: aa ‘on peo is the present namber?'—A, 
that they are not now sendin, a of the city of a 
meau by telegraph alone t 

Q rm eens acral to what extent, in your opinion 
iness Soapen in this city has been reduced since the 
A. val i should say that ten or fifteen thousand m 











o you mean that, taking the cost to the public of"the business 
le company does, it pays to the laborer, the operator, $1 in every 
-A, I mean to say that, taking all the wealth that is created for 
npany by its operators, and by all the men whom it uses for the 
‘tion of that wealth, of that product the employés receive as their 
ibont ove-tenth, and capital receives the rest. The idea can be 
ited a little better in the departments of manufacturing indus- 
aronghout the whole United States and Territories. The yearly 
of the product of those industries is $6,000,000,000 in round num- 
The employés engaged in the production of that result receive 
00,000 in wages; that is a little less than $1,000,000,000. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

chat, you say, is the share received by the wage- workers _— 
8, sir; the laborers, the wealth producers. 

Where a man works on his farm himself his compensation is not 
ed in that statement I suppose 1—A. No, sir; I am speaking ex. 
ily of the department of manufacturing industry. 


By Mr. Cau: 


\nd you say that in such industries the laborer receives about. 
ath of the gross value of the product _—A. Yes. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

s there anything else you desire to state tothe committee? We 
rou to tell your side of the case in your own way as fully as you 
—A. We can tell all our side of it in five minutes. We can give 
srhaps some valuable information or some valuable ideas in the 
of your investigation, but so far as the justification of our action 
strike business is concerned, our side of the case can be told in 
inates by any one. We simply claim the right to act as we have 
ind we claim that we have justification for so acting, and that is 
t we do claim. 

What do you know about the value of the plant of the Western 
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ization in respect to these matters!—A. I think that legislative ac 
might be beneficial in this way: the law could fix what percentag 
compensation capital should receive for its investment of a given 

Q. That is, fx the rate of interest!—A. Fix the rate of interest u 
the capital invested, and divide the balance among the producers of 
wealth. 

Q.. Rates of interest are fixed now in many of the States?—A. R 
of interest on money loaned are fixed, but there is no legal provisio 
to the amount that invested capital shall take to iteelf. 


By Mr. PuGH: 

Q. Do you not think that it our Government should undertak 
regulate matters of that kind, the prices of labor and of provisions 
of commodities generally, it would produce an immediate revolatior 
A. No. I think it would stir up the capitalists a little, bat it would 
make a revolution. 


By the CHAInMAN: 

Q. Who is to decide where capital is to be invested under such a 
tem!—A. Those who wish to invest it. 

Q. They do now decide that question, and they often invest { 
capital where it is lost. Now, is labor, which at present partakes o! 
benefit of this unprofitable investment of capital, to help to mak 
the loss of the capital so destroyed or sunk in unprofitable in 
ments!—A. Have you instances where such things have taken pl 

The Cuareman. I think it is not an uncommon thing that men in 
their capital where they lose it. 

The Witngss. Then you claxsify legitimate business enterprise 
speculation together. 

Q. You suggest that Government shall fix the rate of compens: 
which capital shall receive when invested. Now, if that is to bed 
and if you desire to have a system which will work fairly all the 
round, must not the Government guarantee to capital wherever 
invested that rate of compensation which it fixes? For instance, 
provide that capital shall receive 2 per cent. instead of 6. Now, i 
Government says that capital shall have no greater gain under 
circumstances than 2 per cent., ought not the Gov ernment to guara 
that capital not only agains t the loss of th per cent., but also ag: 
the loss of itself.—A. I say you hav 
there, and L merely suggest thi way in which the ditticulty ¢ 
probably be met to some extent, but it would have to be worked 0 
detail. We know now capital receives more the 
should receive, while labor receives ve much less than it shoul 
ceive of the joint product of the two. 

Q. It is undoubtedly so in multitudes of cases; but have you 
data to show the avers ge income of capital throughout the cou 
whether it is 1 4, 5,6, 7, or 8 per cent. I—A. I can give yc 
iNustration in a department which embraces probably all the sk 
labor outside ot our profes: We claim to be engaged in a pec 
skilled calling, but outside of Ican give you exact data in then 
facturing branches of industry, and you can probably draw as f 
conclusion from that as in any other way. There are in the U 
States and Territories 250,000 establishments engaged in-manufaet 
industries. 


AVERAGE PAY OF MANUFACTURING OPERATIVES, 
Q. Such as cotton, woolen, iron, and other manufactures f— 
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whether there are not some compensations on the other side; whethe 
for instance, he does not often have to work twenty-four hours a da 
instead of cight or ten. Do you think that such a state of thing 
should exist as would result in an equal division of the product of ¢aj 
ital and labor, between the laborer and the capitalist 1—A. No, sir; 
do not think there is any more equity or justice in that than in th 
present system. 

Q. What you want, then, is that labor shall have enough to mak 
itself really and truly comfortable, and to purchase all the enjoyment 
and privileges of the most. advanced civilization 1—A. Labor is only ask 
ing now that it shall be allowed some of the advantages now enjoye 
by its employers. 


WHAT LABOR WANTS. 


Q. What advantages other than it has now does labor seek !—A 
The right and the opportunity to live in better quarters; tbe right t 
enjoy better opportunities for mental, social, and physical improvement 
We know that in large centers like New York City workmen are com 
pelled to huddle together in some parts of the city in places where the 
have to pay a tax for the little sunlight and fresh air that they may be abl 
to get. We claim that the laborer is entitled to all the air and all th 
sunlight just as nuch as his employer is, and we claim that by makin 
a more equitable distribution of the results produced by his labor sae! 
a condition of things can be arrived at. There is no more reason wh! 
the laboring men should not fix the compensation that they will allow t 
capital than there is*why capital should fix the compensation to b 
allowed to labor. 

But is there any other way by which what you and other work 
men des an he done ey y a universal combination of all kind 
of labor in self-detense, making its demands on eapital, and thus secur 
ing a proper distribution of the joint efforts of both 2A. I don’t knot 
Intt that legislative action conld be bronght into play in many ways t 
micet the emergency, to some extent at lea: 

Q. You said a while ago that the Government should shorten th 
hours of labor, Can the Government practically shorten the hours 0 
labor and yet secure to the laborer for hours’ work the amonn 
of money that he would receive for ten ho work ?—A. Many of th 
benetits to the workingmen of the shortening of the hours of labo 
would he indirect. For instance, if you shorten the hours of labor t 
eight per day, and make that rule univer sal, you will then find employ 
nent tor all the pauper labor which is now out of employment and suf 
ported by the honest and industrious wage- workers. 

Q. Yes, but will not the honest laborer then get paid for only eigb 
hours’ work instead of for ten hours, as at present 1—A. Ie claims ¢ 
much for eight hours’ work as for ten. 

Q. But the point is, how can you compel the employer, by la¥, | 
give for eight ho labor the same amount of money for which he cz 
obtain ten hours’ Jabor ?—A. It is a very diflicult question to answe 
We know perfectly well that formerly men worked eleven and twel 
hours a day, and we bave seen the al hours of labor broug 
down until now ten is the maximum, while in some of the States the 
ig an cight-hour law on the statute-book (as there is on the statute-bo 
of the General Government), and we have never seen any evidence 
the reduction of hours having worked disastrously. 

Q. Do you attribate the shortening of the hours of labor to statate 
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nents; or have the statutes been the outgrowth of conditions whieh 
have brought abont the reduction of hours, even if no statute 
een passed npon the subject i—A, Whenever any statute has been 
which has not been based upon public opinion it bas proved to 


So that the conditions which produced this result existed prior to 
gislation. The hours of labor are shortened by the general ame- 
lon of the condition of human beings in our civilization, and when 
ropinion has reached a certain point we embody it in a statute. 
s that statute enforced as a general rule t—A. No, sir. 
Is it not evaded by private contracts between the employer and 
ployed tA. Yes. 
Now, do you believe that a statute limiting the hours of labor to 
hours or six hours a day could be practically enforced t—A, T say 
is no reason why itshould not be. 
Would not that be equivalent to saying to the laborers of this 
ry whe work ten hours a day for 83, Yon shall hereafter work 
‘ight hours a day, and shall receive for your eight hours’ work a 
ed sum in proportion to the extent to which your hours of labor 
imivished,” aud wonld they assent to that!—A. They probably 
not assent to it in that form. 
Well, there are these difficulties that get in the way. They are 
we in your way than in ours, but I speak of them because they are 
allies that have to be dealt with—A. There are great difliculties 
t way. but my opinion is that they grow out of the system of gov- 
ent under which we now live. If you will allow me u little— 
1 would like to ask you something on one other point, the statement 
tyou have attributed to Mr. Beecher. I have always been a greab 
wr of Mr. Beecher, and I have never believed that he said what it 
een publicly reported he did say, the language which you quoted 
uvhile ago. [do not know that you undertook to quote bim ac- 
ply, but J understood you te say that lhe lad expressed the sen 
at some t aud place that a doll Ay Was enough to buy 
and water, and that that was good enc sustenance for at work- 
in. Thave you any evidence that le ever mane sneha st 
e you the exaet tine and pl 
ality Mat be did say Sib fs 
f, L was very mich surprised that be 
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Don't you think, however, that bis statement must have bee 
led in some way 2 It yome that tha enti vt i 

from Mr. 8 Lele te of mind on th a 

strom the f Topl s 


hits lecture on “The Li when he ex- 
al sentimeuts so entirely different ; but still it is generally accepted 
wer that he did make this statement. However, will e further 
ry #ud endeavor to give you all the information that L obtain on 
yornt. 


By Mr. Puen: 


If he did say so, how many people do you suppose agree with 
—A. Oh, probably a few cap Se 











TELEGRAPH OPERATORS’ PAY INADEQUATE. 
By Mr. CALL: 
You are a telegraph operator. Do you consider the rates of com- 
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pensation received by operators adequate for their reasonable and com- 
fortable support ?—A. No, sir; not taking into account the value of 
their services and the length of the hours that they are required to work. 

Q. Well, is the amount of money which they receive sufficient to far- 
nish a man a comfortable house, good lodging, food, and clothing, and 
the other ordinary comforts of civilized lifef—A, Yes; if he denies 
lniaelt the privileges of nature aud remains in single blessedness all 

pis day 

Q. Then you think it is sufficient for a single man but not for a mar- 
ried man t—A,. Not at all sufticient for a man of famil 

Q. You think it is entirely inadequate to support a family !—A. En- 
tirely so. A ian who enters that unfortunate field while engaged iu 
our business has to work almost double time to make ends meet. 

Q. And his lite is shortened at the sume time?{—A. Yes, sir; as to 
the support of a family, families can exist, of course, on a very small 
umount of money. 

Q. Yes; but Tinean by support a comfortable house, with comforte- 
Die food and clothing and the ordinary comforts of life —A. Oh,a 
house is out of the question in such a case. In this city a house could 
not be rented for the full compensation that a telegraph operator re- 
ceives; that is, any kind of a house for himself alone; so that he would 
be, of course, compelled to co-operate with others in the hiring of a 
house, and to live in it jointly with others. 




















STRIKES GENERALLY FAIL. 


By the CHAIRMAN: . 

Q. Have you any data as to the wages and the general condition of 
the working people, men and women, in other avocations ; 
at Mats to the condition of the working men generally 
Within the past 
eased Wages, and a 
1. Their compensation has ranged 
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Tea give you full data as to the history 
Wility to attain the object that is sought 
failures as remedial measures. 
y Which you can give us!—A. I think itis 
Lhe compiled, 
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Q. How fall is the histe 
about as complete as 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
with any other matter be 
gation that you may have at your command, 

The Wr L will do so with pleasure. I waut to call your atten 
tion now to one other point in regard to this question of: compensation 
for telegraphic labor in this city. There are men working in the Direct 
Cable office who receive 3108 per month for five hours work a day, and 


there are other n of the same grade of capacity employed by oar 
employer who receive 889 a mouth. 


Q. Are those Americans 1—A. They are Americans. 
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Q. How long bas that system existed !—A, Well, my connection with 
labor organizations dates back md two years, yet I am quite 
with the system. I do not know how long it has exii |, but I 
that I was not surprised at all at finding it existing. 4 
By the Carr: . 

Q. In the last part of your statement on this subject you speak of an 
“agreement” never to be connected with any labor organization bale 
administered to a man before he is employed; earlier you spoke of 
‘oath ;” in how many organizations have you known of an oath beh 
administered t—A. In speaking of the “ oath” I had reference to 
telegraph strike of 1870 and the oath administered by the Western 
Union Company | 

Q. Can you prodace one of those oaths !—A, I can produce men 
subscribed to the oath and who are in the city to-day, and who, thi 
their sense of the binding character of that oath, have refased to com 
nect themselves with our organization; while others did connect ‘heat 
selves with us aud have been informed since that they need not hope 
for any further employment from the Western Union Company. T 
produce two men who are in the building who will tell you the nm: 
of the oath. 

«. Without inquiring further of you in regard to that just now, 1 
would like if you can find sach a witness th: mm would bring him t 
as. Do you know whether this state of affairs exists between the rail 
road corporations and their employés or not!—A. Yes, sir; if I have 
not mislaid or destroyed a copy which I had of a similar contraet I 

roduce it, where, upon the existence of the Telegraphers’ Brothe 

being made known to the superintendent of a telegraph line where 
telegraph was used for railroad purposes, the superintendent senta 
cular to every employé of the road telling them that they must imm 
dliately renounce connection with the organization, if they were connesh 
with it, on pain of dismissal. I had such a document in my possess 
during the progress of our movement, and I think that I can fim 
though it may require a little time. 

Q. You were to produce to-day certain data relating to the histo 
strikes in general. Have you that information with yout—A, No, 
it was to procure that infotmation that I asked for time at the 
ning of the hearing to-day. 

I would like now, with the permission of the committee, to cont} 
my statement in regard to the manner of life of the telegraph q 
ators. 1 have spoken of the city operators. There is another ni 
class of operators who work at small stations. 

. Exense me tor interrupting you again, but before y: 
the city operator I would like to have i 
tion you possess as to his opportunities for intellectual improvg 
for suitable and proper amusement and recreation, and any o1 
formation which bears upon the actual condition of the ci! 
graph operator and his modé of lifet—A, Well, I will instan 
cases, the case of the night operator and that of the day o 
The day operator works from 8 o'clock in the morning until hal 
o'clock in the afternoo: Living, as he generally does, at some 
from the place of Lis employment, either in the up-town distri¢ 
city or in the outskirts of Brooklyn, or perhaps in some of the 
sey towns, he is compelled, in order to reach his place of em; 
at 8 o'clock, to rise at 6 o'clock in the morning. He is the: 


ously em ed, I may say, from 6 o'clock in the morning ani 
Wy 88) C3 
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gira us some further allowance, as we considered we were being shi 
ily treated and felt that we could utilize our time to more adyants 
by seeking other situations outside. Such an act as that was 

by the company as very objectionable, something which they deprecal 


very much, and they threatened to suspend me for this reason only, tl 

my name appeared first as one of the signatories. However, the thr 

Was not put in execution, because our superintendent, Mr. Fre: 

Englishman, came to my rescue and explained to Mr. Humstone i 

whatever might be the notions of the Western Union officials in i 

to such a movement, this was the plan adopted by clerks in Engl 

when they had anything to complain of to their employers or any 4 

sire or request to express. He explained to Mr. Humstone that 

such cases they put their requests on paper and signed them, and 
that explanation he appeased the wrath of Mr. Humstone, and Gene 

Eckert, and a few others. 

Q. Who is Mr. Humstone {—A. He is the assistant general super 
tendent of the Western Union Telegraph Company. So, as I have sa 
1 escaped condemnation, or at least suspension, at that time, att) 
went on in this fashion until the 29th of February. I might here sti 
that when Mr, Humstone engaged us in the month of July he told) 
that when the system commenced to work we would be put on the a) 
scale with the other first-class operators, and from that we presum 
that we would receive « salary equal to first-class hands, 

Q. Why eo you designate the operators as Morse and Wheatsta 
tors f- The Morse system is one system of telegrapby and ‘ 
tstone is mone 

Q. What is the difference {—A. The Morse is a sound system of te 

graph and the Wheatstone is an automatic system. To continue, th 

were the promises and inducements held out to us by Mr. Humeste 
that if we remained until everything was in readiness to develop 
new system we would be rewarded for our well-tried patience ina 
satisfactory manner. On the 29th of February we were told ti 
the following day the Wheatstone system would commence to 
and among other things which Mr. Dealy, the direct manager 
department, then told us was the statement that our salaries won) 
per month. Well, that was rather a surprising announce 

us, and it showed us clearly that the statements or promises mi 

any of the officials of the Western Union Company we 

to be relied upon. I asked Mr. Dealy that day, on bel 

whetherourss that rate wasto bepermanent. He said pre 

80. I said, * What am I to make of the promises that were held o 

by Mr. Humstone and some others of the officials 1” 

he had nothing to do; that these were his instructions. 

Q. He said he was acting under juatrabtlone 1—A. He said 
acting under instructions. Our own superintendent, Mr. 
all in his power to improve the condition of affairs, but he was 
He also thought that our treatment was disgraceful in the ex! 
knew that we had been promised th inducements, and be 
the management had broken faith with us. We resolved, ho 
we would give the new system a trial notwithstanding all th 
tion, and we bad a meeting among ourselves on that night 
pretty generally that we should start in the morning, the 1 
and give the system a trial for a month, and then make fw 
to the company, and if those advances were not listened 
that we would throw the whole matter off our hands, 
mouth on the Wheatstone system we sent fifteen thou: 
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labor; but it is a more expansive system. 
lore rapid and more cfiicient ; is that what you mean !—A. Well, 
ire many purposes for which it can be utilized and for which the 
systein is not available. 
ire there other purposes for which the Morse system is available 
‘eferable to the Wheatstoue; in other words, is there any likeli- 
bat the one will ever supersede the other?—A. Not in this coun- 
‘he Wheatstone system, however, has superseded the Morse sys- 
mpletely in England? 
Vell, why should it uot supersede it in the United States also 1— 
the first place it is a much more costly system; the distances 
ch greater here; there is not nearly the same amount of press 
one by telegraph here that there is done on the other side. It 
be very difficult to give a verbal explanation of the capacity of 
‘tem to those who are not initiated, but if they could see it in op- 
they would then see more directly its peculiarities and under- 
hem better. 
understood you to say that the gentlemen who introduced the 
.or were introducing it, for the Western Union Company here 
lstruck!—A. Yes, sir; with one exception, our superintendent; 
ained. 
.nd the system is being operated still ?—A. It is being operated 
ent after a fashion. If we were to believe the Western Union 
3 in the periodical bulletins which they issue, it is doing as well 
on the day previous to our movement, but we know that it is an 
te impossibility, and those statements to be absolutely false. 
low do you know that!—A. We know very well that it is not 
chat the system can be doing nearly as much work now, when 
of the principal operators, the expert operators, are outside of the 
2 Union Building, and when only a few novices remain inside. 
»o you know the individuals who are now employed instead of 
Ives in operating the system 1—A. Certainly. 
‘on know them personally and the extent of their training and 











‘ou have personal knowledge of it!—A. Yes, sir; personal knowl- 
There is only one man there who can be classified as a pretty 
pert. The rest are very inferior. 
to you know how much capacity those six persons have to do 
n that system; how much work they can do in a day!—A. Yes, 
snow it perfectly well. 
‘ou can state that of your own personal knowledge ?—A. I do. 
ow does their capacity compare with what the public demand of 
rt. of work ?—A. There is no comparison between the two things, 
parison whatever. Our information from the inside of the office 
ble and correct. We are satisfied with that knowledge, and we 
hat the condition of affairs as reported by the Western Union 
ties does not exist, and that their reports are untrue and mis- 
The Brotherhood have been endeavoring to educate the pub- 
o that knowledge through the press and through other agencies, 
‘ether the public are now under the impression that they have 
sluded, and no longer pay attention to the periodical false bul- 
reports of the Western Union officials, I cannot say, but I be- 
hat the general impression is now that the work is not being 
) the satisfaction of the public or with due regard to their inter- 
id in fact I do not think that the general public put the slightest 
e now in the reports that are being promulgated by the Western. 
people. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 
tom how mauy different witnesses or individuals, or about how 
do you receive information from the interior of the Western 
office !—A. One person solely. 
‘ow may not that one person be under a mistake or be misin- 
1—A. It is impossible. That one person must of necessity know 
tount of work that is done each day, and he knows also the 
of work that was done before the strike took place. We have 
onfidence in that person. 
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By Mr. Pues: ns 

Q. Had you any communication with the Western: 
before you came to this country; did they offer you 
come here I—A, Bovaldug ot anyself personally, I will 
heard in Europe that the Wheatstone system was about 
in America, and aa the prospects were much better 
than at home, I wrote to Mr, Humstone, and he replied, saying tt 
would be glad to see me in New York, and would give me a po 
1 came to New York and called on Mr. Humstone, and he gave 
information that I stated here at the beginning of my evidence, 

Q. Then, you did have some correspondence with the officials of | | 
ptea Union Telegraph Company before you came to this countryt— 

. Yes, 

Q. And you were induced by a promiseof employ ment to come he 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The treatment which you received after coming here 
already stated 1—A, Yes, sir, Another member of Our st 1 
Havaus when the system was first spoken of here, and he wrote to} 
Western Union officials, and came on from Havana, and was engag 
on the same conditions as I was. He wasin New York before 1 
He was a month here without receiving any money, and when he 

roached Mr. Humstone on the subject of receiving a little recony 

rv his time Mr. Humstone remarked that he had given him ¢ 
having money ; as if this gentleman was going to work a month in: 
service of the Western Union Company without any recompense, 


COMPENSATION OF TELEGRAPH OPERATORS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Q. What wages do the Wheatstone operators receive in England 
A. The salaries are fair on the other side, Of course there is consi 
able difference in the raat expenses of living between Englan 
and this country, or at least in New Y 


COST OF LIVING IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


Q, Is living cheaper in. 
Q. Is the eper 
cheaper, or are all these 
es is cheaper, rents are much cheaper, and clothing is con 


eaRper, 5 

Qo you state that as a fact in England generally 1—A. Yes, si 

Q. What is the average ee iw Wheatstone operator theret= 
The average salaries of expert Wheatstone operators range from 
Nogs and 35 shillings to £2 sterling per week, and & man can 
on & weekly expenditure of from 10 shillings to 12 shillin, 
live comfortably on that amountof money. That is equal to 
like $2.50 per week. 

By the Omarmoan: 

Q. Do you mean in London t—A. In London. There is not re 
much difference in the cost of living in the different places in . 
Britain and Ireland; Dut in Seotland living is s little cheaper u — 
peand: s 

_ By Mr, Cau: 


G T understand you to say that a man can get good, ¢ 





generally here in America—all manner of fruit and preserves. 

fea and coffee alsof—A. Yes, sir; tea and coffee. 

About the same kind of living that you can get in a New York 
—A. Yes. When I was on “ relief duty,” that is going around 
ng other superintendents who were off taking their holidays, I 
ived sumptuously on 12 shillings a week. 

By Mr. ALDRICH: 

Jo you know anything about the ordinary prices in London 
!—A. .They are different, according to the different hotels. 

3ut you think 12 shillings a week is about the average?—A. From 
5 shillings a week is the average; but, then, living in boarding- 
‘is considerably cheaper than in hotels. 

By the CuaIRMAN: 

Jn the whole, which is better off, the English operator (including 
otch and the Irish operator), upon the pay which he receives 
he lives, or the American operator, upon what he receives where 
a!—A. I think, after all, that the English operators have the 


it. 

‘he best of it as compared with the American operators, or as 
red with the Irish and Scotch {—A. As compared withthe Ameri- 
erators. 

df course in coming here you expected to better your condition. 
shat would have been a satisfactory compensation to you here!— 
om what was told us by Mr. Humstone we inferred that our sala- 
sald not be less than $90 a month, and that we might receive in 
100 a month. 


By Mr. CaLi: 


What is the highest rate of salary paid in England to skilled 
ors1—A. The highest rate paid ranges from £8 to £10 sterling 
oth for practical operators. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
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By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. Yet they buy most of what they eat, or a large portion of it at 
least, from this country. How, then, can it be cheaper there than here! 
A. Many things are cheaper there than here. 

Q. But take thestaples, bread and meat ; are they cheaper than here! 
—A. Yes, sir; we do not get our bread there from America. 

Pe get a portion of the grain that it ismade from, do you not!— 
ex, 

Q. What do you have to pay for a loaf of bread !—A. You will ge 
a loaf of the finest bread for six pence. 

Q. What does that loaf weigh —A. Four and a half pounds. 

Q. What would you have to pay for such a loaf here 1—A. That I 
cannot say. Jam nota married man and do not keep house. The 
prices that I speak about are boarding-house prices. They are the 
prices of which I have most knowledge. I know that an operator in the 
old country can live comfortably on from 10 to 12 shillings a week. 

Q. And here board costs on an average $5.50 a week, I understand! 
—A. Yea, sir. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. Can you make any statement as to the relative cost of rents here 
and in the old country !—A. Do you mean rents paid by tenants! 

Q. Yes. How do the telegraph operators live there generally; do 
they live in apartments, as they do heret!—A. They live in slmost the 
same fashion that they do here—in boarding-houses generally. 

Q. You say that rents are much less there than here_—A. Yes. _ 

Q. In about what proportion !—A. Do you mean house rent as paid 
by a tenant, or room rent paid by an operator who is a lodger? 

Q. House rent paid by a tenant.—A. Well, a workingman can have 
a very comfortable house, containing two rooms and a kitchen and all 
conveniences, for half a crown per week—2 shillings and 6 pence. __ 

Q. One hundred and twenty-five shillings a year 1—A. Yes; thatis 
the general run of rent for workingmen’s houses—from half a crown 
to £ shillings a week. 

Do you mean workingmen of all avocations, or common labor 
ers !—A. Laborers can rent a house consisting of a room and kitchen, 
with water, for 1 shilling and 6 pence to 2 shillings per week. 

Q. Do I understand your statement to be confined to London or to 
the cities and populous places generally in Great Britain t—A. Iam 
speaking of the cities generally throughout the two islands. 

Q. Do you know anything of the facts touching the condition of fac 
tory operators in England, of the rents they pay and what compensa 
tion they receive —A. 1 cannot speak very accurately on that subject 
1 am not prepared with such information. 


By Mr. ALDRICH: 

Q. What pay do the same class get in this country that you say ge 
from $40 to $50 a month in England—the best expert telegraph oper 
ators {—A. They get from 880 to 895 a month. 

Q. About double what they receive in England !—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But still you think that the English operators are better off!- 
A. Yes; on the whole I believe they are. 

Q. You say that the cost of living is much greater here than in Eng 
Jand?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. According to your own statement the cost of living here is e*= 
$10 a month more thau in England, and the difference in pay is 











aere is also clothing to be considered, which is much dearer 


ow much per month is the difference in the cost of clothing 1— 
1 not sure about that, but I know from my own experience that 
a marked difference. Then you must take the difference of 
aut into consideration. 

ow much is the difference in that {—A. Well, Iam not very sure 
anounts at present, but the difference in the price.of clothing 
vents generally is considerable. 

it there is po question of rent in the case of aman who boards !— 
sir; not when he lives in a boarding-house. 





ADVANTAGES OF ENGLISH OPERATORS. 


at still your impression is that the condition of the operator is 
oroved. by. coming heret—A. No; Ido not say it may not be 
sd by coming to this country, but it is not improved by joining 
stern Union Company. Then there are other things to be taken 
wideration as to the condition of the British operators. Opera- 
re have a three weeks’ or a month’s holiday, and during that 
beir salaries run on as if they were occupied. There is no such 
‘ehere. If an operator takes a holiday here, it must be at his 
it. Then, again, in England operators work but one Sunday in 
ve; that is the average. Also, when an operator there is sick 
ives half pay, and if he has been a certain period in the service 
ves a pension ; heis superannuated; it his record has been good 
e has beenin the service, he may retire on full salary, or at least 
the salary that he is drawing at the time of his retirement. 

by the CHAIRMAN: 

tat is in case of disability from old age 1—A. Yes, sir. 

ow is it during temporary sickness or disability 1—A. During 
3 you are allowed half pay. 

or how long atime would a man be kept in the employ of the 
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Q. Then how long atime must he have rendered service before be 
would be entitled to that privilege 1—A. For at least three years. 
eG Ee you knowledge of any instance of the kind you speak off— 

‘. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that the common rule!—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it a statutory rule ora regulation of the department !—A. It 
is a regulation of the department. 


OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL OF BRITISH TELEGRAPH LINES. 


Q. Who is the employer of the telegraphers in England !—A. The 
Government. 

Q. Is it entirely a Government service !—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are there no private telegraph companies in England 1—A. No, 
sir; the Government controls all telegraphic business in Great Britain 
of . commercial natare entirely, and railroad telegraphic service par 
tially. 

Q. What is the exact division of the telegraph service between the . 
Government and the companies !—A. I am not very certain as tothe | 
nature of the contract between the Government and the railroad author © 
ities; but where it is necessary the railroad lines are utilized for ordi- 
nary commercial purposes, and the railroads transmit commercial work 
from one point to another, but on what conditions they do it I amnot ; 
prepared to state at the present time. 

Q. Are there two systems of lines, one owned by the Governmentand 
the other by the railroad companies !—A. The right of way on railrosd 
lines belongs to the railroad companies themselves ; but the wires, if! 
mistake not, are Government property. All telegraph wires erected ia 
Great Britain belong to the Government, and are under the control of 
the postal telegraph department. 

Q. By the postal telegraph department you mean the commercial 
department, I suppose f—A. Yes, sir. 


COST OF TELEGRAPHIC SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Q. How is it as to the rates of transmission; what does it cost a mao 
to avail himself of the telegraph service in England !—A, Any persod 
can send a telegram from or to any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
at the rate of twenty words for 1 shilling; each additional five words cot 
3 pence—6 cents. There is no difference made as to distance; for 
1 shilling you can send a message over four hundred miles, and it 
takes the same amount to send a message a couple of miles, There is® 
general tariff of twenty words for a shilling, and each five addition) 
words 3 pence, the address not being included, nor the signatare. 

Q. The same matter is paid for there as here—the message it 
only 1—A. Yes, sir. I beg leave to state that there is a difference be 
tween the hours of labor iu Great Britain and Ireland and those here. 
Eight hours constitute a day’s work and seven hours a night’ work 
there. Here nine and a half hours is the day’s work and seven ands - 
half the night’s work. 


New York, Aygust 14, 1883. 
Joun B, TALTAWALL sworn ond examined. 


By Mr. GEORGE: 
Question. What is your age !—Answer. Twenty-seve 
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WATERING OF STOCK. 





Tn 1864 the stock of the Western Union Telegraph Company wes stated at $1! 
000, and up to that time enormous dividends bad been paid. Then the “ 

process was freely resorted to, and in 1870 the stock was declared to be a little over | 

000,000, At about that time Thomas Edison, in connection with other electrician, 

ad solved the problem of “‘qnadruplex” telegraphy. The patent of this valuable 
discovery was purchased by the Western Union Telegraph Compeny, for, it is stated, 
$100,000, and by this and other purchases that company came into possession of the 
exclusive rights of both the “duplex” and ‘“‘quadruplex” inventions. Appareatly 
the public does not realize the inestimable value of these inventions; therefore a de 
tcription of them will no doubt be appreciated. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


Q. When were those patents obtained !—A. Since 1870—about 1874, 
Itbink. 

Q. Then they are about half run out !—A. I don’t know exactly whea 
the patents were issued. 

Q. Do the company own the same patents abroad —A. I do no 
know whether they do or not. I think the Western Union Telegraph 
Company is the only company in the United States that is at present 
using the quadruplex system. 3 

Q. That system, I suppose, is not used abroad !—A. That is used 
abroad. I am informed that the duplex system was invented in 1878, 
and the quadruplex about a year later. 

To go on with the description of these systems: 

Technically, to duplex a wire is to double its capacity, and to quadraplex » wiels 
‘to increase its capacity fourfold. In every telegraph office of prominence in the United 
States there are gets of single instruments, duplex and quadruplex instruments. If 
the business between two points does not excerd six hundred iessay r day, & 
single instrament and wire will be sufticient for its transmission, If it is over six 
hundred but does not exceed twelve hundred messages per day, a duplex set of in- 
struments, placed in connection with a single wire, will do the work. Necessarily this 
estimate is based upon the average length of dispatches, which is twenty words 
‘There are many instances, however, where this average is greatly increased, ss 
tweon New York and Bouton, New York and Philadelphia, and other points the die 
patches being principally short stuck quotations. When the number of dispatches «- 

1 fifteon hundred per day, as it does between the principal cities in this country, ® 
quadruplex eet of instrnments is placed in conjunction with a wire. 





ADVANTAGES TO THE COMPANY. 


By this the eapacity of the wire is quadrupled, In other words, if a wire running 
from Now York to Boston exchanges six hundred messages per day, Uy the addition 
a1 set of quadruplex instruments the sume wire is capable of exchanging twenty-foar 
hondred messages per day. ‘The only additional expenses are the extra help, the it- 
crease of battery, and thecostof the intricate quadruplex instruments which are necer 
sary to separate at either end of the wire the two outgoing and the two incoming 
currents of electricity. In view of these facts it must be obvious to all clear-mi 
persons that when the Western Union Telegraph Company purchased for aboat 
100,000 the system of duplex telegraphy it had doubled ite facilities. Now, if that 
company doubled its fucilities by the pnrchase of the duplex system, it ie reasonable to 
conalade that the company inereased ite facilities fourfold when if secured the qusd- 
Fuplex aystem. ‘The price paid, like thut for the duplex, was trifling. ‘The increas 
of earnings, us is well understood, was smothered over hy continuous application of 
water to tho already fearfully watered stock. In the interest of justice the news 
papers everywhere advocated cheaper rates. What has been the result of that just 
fiable claim? Is the public enjoying the fruits of these inventions, or any part thereof? 
‘The clamor for cheaper rates was disregarded by the company, and not until oppest 
tion iines had heen built and competition established was the tariff finally red 
reduction in rates was small compared with the inexpensive increase compre 
facilities. The tariff to Chicago in the days of single wires was 90 cents for ten * 
or less, while to-day, with the ad’ antage of quadruplex transmission, it i¢ 6. 


vi 
this isan unequal reduction is eelf-evideut. Besides, the com: ey 
these phantom circuits, For example, the Western Union ‘Telegraph’ Oompa 
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Callaud battery, ‘This invovation in bat ag 
t two years, is of recent discovery, ey nee now being 


efit has the people ever derived from these immense wort 
w capabilities of phantom wires, ol labor, small taxes, 
‘The present tariff’ will beat answer the question. ‘ee i 
\ffects not u portion of the fe but tie ‘people of the entire 
e cents for ten words to any poiut within a pede He eee 
telegraph company, honestly admi 
posted to pay annual dividends of 6 per ottes SOOO of 
the people shonld not tolerate the waterin; of stock of erat 
fpene the people for its snpport. The business men pay the enormous: 
vills that make dividends on watered stock possible, The cotton interest, 
or wf complaint or a word of protest, pay $1 to $2 for every dispatch 
tes. Usually these di are short, and they number 
eraph Will ng firms of New York greatly ex- 
Lhe SI to that monopely for the 
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fa ceurtoficeuts per worl for the transiis- 
shouts When the wires are unoecupied by public 
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AVitien OF atiies will eontinie te exist in the future, unless checked 
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riche was written by me, in the Advocate, at the time of the 
out of the strike, and it embodies my views. Now, if there are 

hous that the committee wish to put in connection with this 
slau be pleased to answer them as well as T ean, 





WESTERN UNION STUCK—VALUE OF THE PLAN. 


Mr. Gio 
ydoyon 


IT have 





snine that there is $50,000,000 of watered stoek i— 
id here that itis stated thar there is $50,000,000 of 
stock. Tt bas been so stated iu the newspapers, and Dbave vot 
wial of it by any of the oflicials of the company. Tt tuts bees 
psome of those who lave preceded ime as witnesses here that 
of the Western Union Company is worth, probably, about 
OO. My own opinion is that that isabout what it is worth, Ldo 
it is worth any more than that, trom the fact that other compa- 
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nies have been started on 8 much smaller capital—the American Uni 
Company, which cost less than $10,000,000, and the Mutual Union, vhiel 
cost less than $5,000,000, and both of them were in as good shape as 
Western Union, so far as they covered the same territory. Between 
and Chicago, and intermediate stations, they were in excellent 
tion—in just as good condition as the Western Union lines, ex 
that they did not use the quadraplex system. I believe the West 
Union Company have control of that system, and have the exclusi 
Tight to use it in this country. I do not know any details about the 
of the quadruplex abroad. I know, however, that it is in use in E 
land and also in France. . 

Q. Do you know what proportion of the telegraph lines in the Ui 
States are controlled by the Western Uniou Telegraph Company 
what proportion by other companies ’—A. That is a question I am wm, 
able to answer. I judge, however, that the Western Union Cony 
controls fully two-thirds, if not three fuurths, of the whole. Do 
speak now of commercial lines, or of all together? 

Q. Commercial lines—A. They control fally three-fourths of tbe 
commercial lines. I think that all the linés outside those of the West 
ern Union amount to from abont 10,000 to 12,000 miles; and if the West: 
ern Union have what they claim, they have over 100,000 miles. 

Q. Did you hear the testimony of Mr. Campbell here !—A. I heard: 
one or two of the questions asked him, and his answers. 

Q. You have stated, I think, that you agree in general with the te 
timony that has been given here? 


THE WESTERN UNION PAYS LOWER SALARIES THAN THE ASSOCIATED 
PRESS. 


A. I meant that I agreed with what had been stated in regard to the 
causes of the strike. On the general subject of the compensation 
operators I might state that where I am employed, in the office of te 
New York Associated Press, the lowest salary paid to the regular op 
erators is $110 a month. There are men working for that association 
who get as high as $170 a month; telegraph operators I mean. 

Q. Simply as operators {—A. Simply as operators. Now it is appar 
ent from these figures that there is no comparison between the compe 
sation which the Associated Press pays and that which the Westen 
Union Company pays. The average salary in the Western Union office 
is about $50 a month, while in the Associated Press office it is about 
$30 a week. They pay weekly there. 

Q. Is there any difference in the skill of the operators, that would se 
count for the difference in pay !—A. A man has got to be a strictly first 
class telegrapher in order to work in the Press room, but I ventare to 
say that there were in the Western Union office previous to this strike 
fully two hundred men who could go up into the Associated Press office 
and do that work. I am speaking now of New York alone. The 
only difference between the Associated Press work and the other is 
that it is necessary to be perfect in punctuation, capitalizing, &t,:3 
because when the copy leaves the operators in the Associated "Pre 
office it goes direct to the compositors or editors of the New Ye 
papers, while in the Western Union office it makes no differ 
whether they punctuate and capitalize correctly or not, because ¢ 
things ¢ are Bot sent by wire, There Bs no siselocsion made in ca! 
ing while sending over a and the person ving 1 
has to ase his own Sudgment in that particular. ba 
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Q. What is the foundation of your belief on that subject ? 1 do not 
ask you to disclose any names or to bring anybody under the penalty of 
the displeasure of the company, or anything of that sort, but I shoud 


like to Know on what your opinion is based.—A. Well, wy informants 4 


are Western Union employés, and they state that such is the cas. 
Whether their statements are true or not I am unable to say. 

Q. Do you know avy of your informants personally 1—A. I know 
several of them, and I know others that receive the same information 
which I receive. It comes to me at second-hand, I might say. Othe 
that are better acquainted with the persons employed in that offies 


receive the same information. Of course persons employed to-day in 
the Western Union office would not be likely to tell me, a perfect straa- - 


ger to them, what the real condition of affairs is, but they will tell their 
personal friends, and those friends come and tell me. 

Q. Have you had any personal communication with those persons 
directly _—A. I have had no written communications, but I have asked 
several of them what the state of affairs was in the company’s office, 
and ee have answered me as I have stated, and, as I believe, cor- 
rectly. 

Q. Did you know any of the persons with whom you conversed !— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was their character 1—A. Good. 

Q. Trathfulf—A. Truthful. Of course I am able to judge pretty 
well myself of what the company can do with a certain force. I know 
that their 180 men, all told, including officials of the company and clerks, 
cannot take the place of 480 or 500 men; and of those 180 some are 
men who have not worked the quadruplex system at all, which requires 


a high degree of skill, aud a great many others are very rusty in the _ 


operating business, not having worked at it for years. 

Q. Does the Western Union Company admit having only 180 opera 
tors now in New York?—A. I think that is all they claim to the news 
paper reporters. I acknowledge, however, that the business of the 
company is much lighter now than usual, and that, of course, is a great 
consideration in their favor. The public are not handing in business 
at the usual rate, and the company cannot collect business as it could 
before the strike. There were a great many branch offices here before 
the strike that are now closed. It is impossible for the people to come 
trom Harlem and all around to the main office to send their dispatches. 
If they did you would not be able to get near the building, because 
there are sixty or seventy thousand dispatches sent every day in ordi- 
nary times. I think the number has run as high as 80,000, and that dows 
not include the press reports and dispatches, or the stock Gaotations, 
which is a very heavy part of the business. As I have said, it woul 
be impossible to take in that number of messages in the main office, 
and therefore I judge that the volume of business done now by the 
company is not over one-third or one-half of what it was previous tothe 
strike. 

Q. Is there only one office open 1—A. No; there are several branch 
offices open now, but for two weeks after the strike there were none, I 
believe. I cannot inform you as to how many are open to-day. 

Q. Is there anything more that you desire to state to the commitiee 
on this subject !—A. No, sir; I think I have said all that I wish 
say, y 
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Q. Then the absence of old men Te) the operators does not t 
essarily mean that they are dead; some have died and a great mi 
have gone into other business, T suppose t—A. I have known o gr 
many of them to take to other avocations even at less compensation, 
account of their own business being so wearing. 

Q. How many members of your executive committee are present b 
to-day 1—A, Three. 

Q. How many that are’ known to you as representative operate 
that is, men who take some lead in this strike and are really repres¢ 
ative men?—A, As to ability do you mean? 

Q. T mean men of ability as operators, and who are 
resentative men among the operators.—A. I do not know the ability 
any of the members except the two who are here. 





OPERATORS CANNOT SAVE MONEY. 


Q. What I want to know is this: are a telegraph operator of 
years’ standing; you are 34 years old you are one of the “old” mer 
the business and actual ly among the older men of those engaged in t 
business ; now, of those whom you know personally, and about wh 
affairs you have some knowledge, and who have been in the basin 
for ten years or longer, how many, passing over those (if there are a, 
of objectionable habits, have accumulated $2,000 apiece —A. It wo 
be hard to answer that question; I can say that 1 know of none. 

Q. You know of none that have accumulated $2,0001—A, I do} 
know of any. I know of several who may have a bank-book or two, 1 
as to the amount placed to their credit on those books 1 am unal 
state. There are very few of them of my acquaintance, however, uni 
it be a manager of au office, or a chief operator, or men of that class 
as eps a fair compensation for their services, who ever lay 


W's 

. L exclude from consideration in this question men whose 
to save can be attributed to bad habits?—A. I keep that in mi 
answering the question. 

In other words, I want to know what chance there is for 

ly prudent and economical man to save a little money in #! 
ness of a telegraph operator!—A. Well, there might be some 
for a man to do that if he cared to work fifteen hours a day—tha 
a single man; but if he was a married man, or had a father ora 
or u sister or some other person dependent upon him, it would 
impossible for him to lay up anything withont working extra In 

Q. How do you account, then, for what, I take to be the 

young gentlemen of quick parts and natural intelligence, and >; 
dies of similar capacity, seek this employment !—A. To a 
they seek it, or rathe the matter is brought before them by pi 
of “ telegraph colleges,” and by means of misrepresentation. I 
every journal (I know it is so in Boston) you will find an adw 
setting forth in very flowery s the inducements to young 
and young ladies to take up teleg They state in these 
ments that ihe salaries range from Pre to $123 a mouth. Wi 
nically speaking, their circulars and advertisements are all 
cause there are operators who get from $40 to $125.a month, 
kuow by this time that the average salary of the telegraph 
about $54. month in the comme: 


in the railroad branch only from #35 to 339 a month, 
i!" circulars and advertisements of 
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your craft or to the labor interest generally. penerallaoagtt : 
Tone ae we Lee be glad to receive them, 

‘anything upon that subject until 
ae: rei “grcrente t their case. 


OPERATORS’ SALARIES—THEIR INADEQUACY. 


By Mr. Catr: 
ata Are you a married mant—A. Yes, sir. 
What salary have you been receiving !—A. Seventy dollars 


mat that adequate for your comfortable support 1—A. No, sir. 
What amount do you have to pay for house-rent or board 
Teut a whole house and sublet partof it; that is about the only 
ean live in a large city. 
Q. Sothat you a gt yourown rent freet—A. Tdonot. Myrentis 
now—my share of the rent. ‘ 
Q. What does it cost for the subsistence of your family ?—A. It 
me all of the $70 a month, 
ak Over @701—A. It costs me that. I work a great deal of 
me, too. 
Q. What is the amount of your extra work {—A. Well, at this 
of the year I have found it necessary to make $40 in the moni 
tra, ee equivalent to that, which would bring me up to about 
month. 
Q. At the rate of nine hours for a day's work eer 
our extra work is computed at the rate of seven ho uaa day, 
Q. And you find it necessary to do that extra ace in order to p 
we @ reasonable and comfortable subsistence for your family 
es, sit, 


By Mr. Anpric 


Q. What portion of the expert commercial operators have 
the strike —A. Certainly two-thirds. joing 


TIME, REQUIRED TO BECOME AN EXPERT OPERATOR, 


Q. How long does it take a mn of ordinary intelligence to 
= expert operator f—A. Not less than four years at constant 

ion. 

Q. Do you think that the fact of your being known us a membe} 
the Brotlierhood had any effect in inducing the company to de 
ec you an increase of salary —A. No, T think not, becanse 

wn non-members to be treated in the 


‘ay. 
Q. You think, then, that the role is a general one which was 
to you as to otherst!—A. Yos, sir. 


OPERATORS GENERALLY UNMARRIED. 


By Mr. Grorce: 


_Q. Ha ticed on the f telegraph operators an 

tion ane ee care of antl aa I 
ation. tthe 

that sie notice ny it paces snag wel 


iio iC oa ens,“ 





\ALprIcH. [To the witness.] I think if you will examine the state- 
ou will find that the surplus increased only very slightly during 
r, There was a surplus reported at the beginning of the year, 
: increase in it during-the year was very slight. 

CHAIRMAN. Is the balance whatis left after paying the dividend 
t year—the net remainder of the year’s earnings after paying 
23 and the 7 per cent. dividend ? 

Wirness. The balance here is over $3,000,000. 

JHAIRMAN. But does that amount represent the surplus earnings 
Year, or an accumulated surplus running back through several 


Witness. I should say it was the surplus of that year. 

ALDRICH. I call the witness’s attention to the fact that on the 
\pril of that year-the surplus reported was $3,345,242.50, and 
Ist of July it was $3,744,752.43, showing only a slight increase. 


3y the CHAIRMAN: 

‘that a surplus accumulated through several previous years, or 
all belong to that yearf—A. This is a statement for the year 
June 30, 1883. 

‘hat are the total earnings for that year?!—A. $1,677,818.50, 

» surplus on hand January 1, 1883, as per last quarterly state- 

8 $3,093,885.74. 

snot that surplus an accumulation of perhaps many previous 
nstead of merely the remainder of the earnings of that year after 
operating expenses and the dividend {—A. It may be so. 

Vhat were the earnings in 1882, according to that statement sub- 
by Representative Bingham t—A. $17,114,165.92, 

Vhat were the total operating expenses ?—A. $9,996,095.92. 

snd the balancet—A. Seven million in round numbers. 

rom that $7,000,000 you understand that the dividend of 7 per 
as paid?— A. Yes. 

ow, after the payment of all the charges of the year, including 

ng exnenses. what is the net balance: can von tell f—A. After 
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Q. That is, if I understand you, you did not claim barrie 
than you thought ee really ought to have, but you were willing 0 
compromise !—A. Yes. 

Q. But suppose now that all the requirements or demands of the 
operators had been granted, what increase would it have made in the 
annual expenses of the company !—A, I do not think the increast 
would have been more than 17 or J8 per cent. 

Q. Do you mean an increase of 17 per cent. or 18 per cent, in th 
wages only ?—A. About that. 

O. What is the entire amount of wages paid by the company!- 
A, That I cannot state. 

Q. But from your general knowledge of the salaries paid you sa} 
that the increase would have been about 17 per cent !—A.. Yes, sir; 
think so; and considering the fact that salaries have been reduce 
about one-half within the last ten years, that did not appear to usa} 
unreasonable thing to ask. 

Q. Now, you may state, if you can, the basis on which the Brother 
hood would have been willing to compromise; or, if you are willing 
you may tell os what would settle the dispute now between them ani 
the company —A. I must ask you to excuse me. | must decline | 
answer that question, 

Q. You said that the matter at issue between your Brotherhood ay 
the company was to have been made a subject of compromise or arb 
tration if the company had been willing to discuss the matter wit 
yout—A. Yes, sir; but we have no knowledge yet that they willd 
so, and for that reason I think it is better for me to decline to angwe 
your question. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OPPOSED TO STRIKES. 


By Mr. PucH: 

Q. I understand from the testimony here that your organization do 
not favor strikes as a means of settling disputes between employe: 
and their employés?—A. Our organization forbids strikes until 9 
other means of settlement have failed. 

Q. And you would still be willing to arbitrate with the company !- 
A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. GEORGE: 
Q. What other cities have you worked in besides Boston !—A. Ja 
one other city—Springfield, Mass. 
The statement signed by the acting president of the Western Uni 


Telegraph Company, referred to in the foregoing testimony, is as fi 
lows: 


Quarterly report of the Western Union Telegraph Company forthe quarter ending Jena: 


Executtve Orrice, Western Union TeueGrarn Company, 
New York, June 13, 1833 
The following statement will show the condition of the company at the close of | 
quarter ended March 31, 1883: 
Surplus January 1, 1883, as per last quarterly report. 
Seruerivoss quarter ended March 31, 1 
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Dy 270, wae DU 








\ which oppropriating for— 
ton bonded debt $106, 700 00 
{ fands.... 20,000 00 
126, 700 00 
saree a balance of. 5, 143, 542 50 
ires for the paymen i 
1, 399, 750 00 


Jedueting which leaves a surplus, after paying dividend, of,... 3,743,792 50 





‘eane of the lines of the Mutual Union Company took effect February 15, 1883, 
{njunction to restrain its operation was in force for nearly three months, thus 
ting the company during that period from securing the benefits of consolids- 
the matter of expenses. 

eetfally submitted. 





THOMAS T. ECKERT, 
‘Acting President. 


votion, the following resolutions were adopted, to wit: 
ew of the statements eubmitted— 

red, That @ dividend of 14 per cent. on tho capital stock of this company be 
declared payable on and after July 16, and on removal of legal restraint pro- 
gsach payment, to stockholders of record at the close of the transfer-Looks 
oth of June, instant. 

ted, That the books of transfer of the capital stock of the company be closed 
lock of the afternoon of the 30th of June, instant, and be reopened on the 
gofthe 17th of July next. 


‘chairman announced that it was expected that witnesses would 
ron Monday the 20th instant to present the Western Union side 
:controversy, and that in the mean time the committee would 
itatements from representative workingmen on the general ques- 
{the relations of labor and capital. 
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was requested to furnish evidence of the existence of iron-cla 
tracts or agreements into which employés were forced, not only b 
graph companies but by other employers of labor throughout the 
try. In the short time that has elapsed since my examiuation ; 
day I have gathered some evidence on that subject, and I will: 
first the iron-clad contract drawn up at the. time of the difficu 
tween the potters in Uhio and their workingmen during last ye: 
also a portion of this year. I have here a slip of paper containi 
of these printed contracts. 
Mr. GEORGE. Read it to the committee. 


“TRON-CLAD” CONTRACTS OR “OATHS.” 


The Wirness. [Reading:] 


I, AB, hereby agreo to work for C D at my trade at the regular establisheé 
doing my work in a good, workman-like manner, withdrawing from the Kn 
Labor, and ignoring all outside parties, committees, and trado or labor ascot 
and also agree not to connect myself with the Knights of Labor or any simila 
ization, or to join in any meeting or procession of such organizations, whil 
employ of the said C D. 

In consideration of which the said C D agrees to pay A B for his services ev 
weeks, as is customary, tho necessary stoppages excepted. The above ag 
can only be terminated by either party giving the other two weeke’ notice, m1 
bad workmanship, violation of this contract, or the rules of the factors, or i 
ence with other workmen. 

Signed and sealed this —— day of . 1882. 

WEST, HARDWICKE & CO. 
WM. BRUNT, Jr. 
KNOWLES, TAYLOR & KNOW 
WILLIAM FLENTKE. 
GOODWIN BROs. 
WALLACE & CHETWYND. 
GEO. 8. HARKER & CO. 








East LiverPoot, Ono, June 2, 1882. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. There is a piece of paper with printed matter upon it whit 
have read to the committee. Please tell us now how it came int 
possession, and what reason you have for believing that it rep: 
anything that rctually done.—A. It comes to me in the or 
course of my official business with the employés of these firms. It 
to me with the official seal of the organization to which they 
tached stamped upon it, and it is well known through the news 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., and in the vicinity of these establishments, tha 
firms have done just th: nd of thing. The matter has bee 
fully referred to and discussed in public, and it is generally ac 
as a fact that this contract has been put before their employes ag 
dition on which they would be allowed to return to work. 

Q. What information have you as to whether their employés ex 
such a paper as a condition precedent before they did return tow 
A. It is understood that they did so. 

Q. Has there ever been any denial of the authenticity of thi 
tract?—A. Not that Lam aware of. 

_Q. Then it is not a matter that was considered secret at allf— 
sir. 

Q. A common practive?—A. A common practice. 

Q. L understand you to say that that contract was submitted 
employés. immediately after a strikef—A. This was after ah 
There is a difference between a strike and a lockout. 

Q. Explain the difference.—A. A lockout is understood to be 






















1 acuuU UF Hts JULIE SUE LaUUr UrgumiZBuOD, 
at is the date of that coutract which you have read !—A. June 


DS THREATEN DISMISSAL OF OPERATORS WHO BELONG TO 
THE BROTHERHOOD. 


‘ yesterday also of certain railway superintendents, during the 
the formation of our telegrapher’s organization, having sent cir- 
their employés telling them that they must not connect them- 
th the organization, or, if they already belonged to it, that 
t immediately withdraw, on pain of dismissal from the service 
npany. I find that two of the letters which I have received 
vidual operators referring to these circulars have been mis- 
inded out: for publication in the telegraphic journals, so that 
not “ getatable” just at present, but I can testify to the sub- 
them, and I have a letter here which will throw some light 
matters. 
at was the substance of those letters, or their statement of the 
2 of those circulars{—A. The substance of the circular was 
mast either immediately withdraw from the telegraphers’ organ- 
hich was then forming or be dismissed from the employ of the 
I have another letter from a different part of the country 
pon the same subject, from Grand Rapids, Mich. I may state 
notably on the railway systems of Pennsylvania, and especially 
iding system and the many branches of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
instructions have been issued to their employés. 





IRON-CLAD OATHS NOT MERE CONTRACTS. 


. recollect that your statement which led to my asking you for 
tific information of this kind was that after the strike in 1870 
ern Union Telegraph Company required those who were re- 

to take an oath to the effect, 1 think you said, that they would 
om becoming members of any such organization and from tak- 
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Q. Have you any other evidence bearing upon that point !—A. Ihave 
evidence bearing upon the general contract system. 


A COAL COMPANY’S LEASES AND OTHER CONTRACTS WITH ITS BE 
PLOYES, 


Q. Give us that then.—A. I have here a copy of a contract or lease 
put out by the Hawk’s Nest Coal Company relative to the conditiow 


under which a house could be occupied by one of the company’s ea- 
ployés. 


Q. Whervisthatcompany located !—A. In West Virginia. Itis accd- 
ining corporation. 
Q. the lease !—A. [Reading :] 


CONTRACT OF LEASE. 





This contract of lease, made this —— day of - 188—, between the Hawk's 
Nest Coal Company, by Stephens M. Taylor, its agent, of the first part, and — 
of the wecond part, Witnesseth: That the purty of the first part doth hereby lease uit 
the party of the second part a certain tenemont-house, No. —, situated upon th» 
lands of said Hawk’s Nest Cosl Company, at Ansted, in the county of Fayette est 
State of West Virginia, by the month, at the price of §—— per month. And the 
parties of the first and second partheroby walve their right ander the law to requite 
notice to terminate the tenancy under this lease. 

Given under our hands the day and’ date above written. 

HAWE’S NEST COAL COMPANY, 








Then here are the articles of agreement between this company and 
its employés which the company requires the men to sign in order to 
be employed: 


STATE OF New York, 
CoamisstoneRr OF Lanor Statistics, 
% Ibany, —, 188-. 

Articles of agreement made and entered into thia — day of , 188—, between 
the Hawk's Nest Coal Company, by Stephens M. Taylor, its ageut, of the first part, 
and , of the second part, witnesseth : 

That the party ‘of the first part hereby agrces to employ tho party of the secon 
part, as miner, upon and subject to the hereinafter-named conditions, and the 
of the second part hereby agrees and binds himself to act in strict accordance t 
with. The party of the second part shall receive the sum of forty (40) cents per too 
of 2.240 pounds of coal, to be free from slate, dirt, and other impurities, and subject 
ww dockage whenever auch slate, &e., is found, 

‘The party of the second part hereby binds himself to dig the coal at the prices, &¢, 
herein set: forth. 

‘The party of the first part agrees to pay the party of tho second part any and all 
amounts die him upon five (5) days’ notice of his desire to leave the employment of 
the party of the first part. And the party of the second part hereby binds himself te 
leave the premises of the party of the first part on five (5) days’ notice of his discharg® 
It is expressly understood by the parties to this contract that the party of the fit 
part retains in all cases the sole right of employing or discharging any man on tb 
works, and in no ease shall any man be employed withont his knowledge and: 

And the party of the second part agrees aud binds himself to withdraw from and 
renounce his allegiance to the order of the “Knights of Labor,” and not becomes 
member of any secret labor organization while in the employ of the party of the fim 












































part. 
This contract shall remain in full force and effect until the Ist, 186—. 
Given under our hands this — day of  188—. 
Hawn’s Nest Coat Co, 


| 
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ainizations of the country, so far as you are acquainted with the 
would hirdly consider that question as one that I should answ 
in that wy. 

Q. Well answer it in any way. T think it involves an import 
and one which you olight not to conceal. If you, on behalf ot 
boring men, complain of capital, and if the laborers unite for t 
pose of protecting labor against capital, in what way do the | 
protect themselves efliciently against capital unless in that way 
is it in these labor organizations that eapital really dreads tA. 
said thatit dreads the power of the organized effort of its emp 
take from capital and to secure for labor a larger share of the 
that labor creates. 

Q. Does the labor organization exert that power over its int 
members in the way that I have described, and, if so, to what es 
A. It does to a great extent, as you may have seen in this cas 
telegraphers’ strike, There are, no donbt, individuals connect 
the Brotherhood of Telegraphers who were opposed to going or 
but, the will of the majority guiding them, they joined with th 
and went out. 

Q. Well, that, I take it, is not any secret at all!—A. Not at 

Q. And it is that particular thing, that particular power whi 
bor organization can exert upon its members, which capital 
dreads, is it not? In other words, if you have no such power 
in your labor organizations, wherein is the efliciency of such 0; 
tions to deal successfully with capital !—A. There are many oth 
by which organized effort will be a benefit to the workingman 
taking such action as that. 


By Mr. Puc: 


Q. What would be the value of a labor organization if each 
ual member was not bound by the will of the majority 1—4 
those questions I would have to take time to consider before 
make an answer that would commit me to anything. 

Q. What does the organization exist for or act for if the mer 
it are not bound to obey its action? 

The witness did not answer. 

By Mr. Cat: 

Q. Is your organization, the telegraphic Brotherhood, a s€ 
ganization !—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you are, 1 suppose, under an obligation not to divi 
means that it adopts or may adopt?—A. I am under an oblig: 
divulge nothing connected with it at all. 

By Mr. Puau: 

Q. Do you decline to answer for that reason!—A. No, sir. 
considering the question in a broader aspect than that, and I 
look into it a little more thoroughly before answering. 


By the OHATRMAN: 
Q. But I understand you to disclaim any secrecy on this poi) 
gard to which I haye asked you, that labor organizations are an¢ 
to control, by the will of the majority of their membership, th 
of the individual members so far that when the majority thinks, 
the general good a man should quit working for his employer 
2 do it?—A. There is nothing secret about that, because it 
ra | 
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CONDITIONS IMPOSED ON WORKINGMEN BY EMPLOYEES. 


Q. The particular matter I referred to was the obligation which c 
panies impose on workingmen as the condition of giving them: 
ployment.—A. There was a difficulty two or three months ago 
Rochester, N. Y., among the employés of the factory of W. 8.K 
ball & Co., cigarette manufacturers. Pending the settlement of 
difficulty one of the conditions or terms on which the firm would ag 
to reinstate the workingmen in its employ was that they shouldw 
draw from the labor organization with which they had connected th 
selves. There were five hundred or six hundred girls thrown oo 
employment. They had connected themselves with a labor orgav 
tion, and had in a body left the employment of the firth, and one of 
conditions of their re-employment was that they should withdraw f 
that organization. 


» By Mr. GeorcE: 


Q. Was that condition enforced !—A. It was enforced in all ¢ 
where they went back, but I believe there were some who did no 
back. 


ck. 

Q. Did the firm make it a condition that the employés should a; 
to that before being re-employed !—A. An absolutely indispens 
condition. These conditions are always indispensable. 

Q. And if the employé refuses to accept the condition he will no 
received back !—A. No. These cases are so common that they e1 
no curiosity in the minds of those connected with labor organizati 

The CoalgMaN. Right on that point, you will please observe | 
We have intrusted to us the duty of obtaining definite evidence of fi 
and we cannot take newspaper statements or reports or general 
pressions as such evidence. -We are obliged to get information 1 
as responsible sources as we can obtain it from, and to receive evid 
only under certain prescribed forms which are supposed to give it1 
or less authenticity, and upon that evidence, to make some rej 
Therefore it is necessary that we should take with some form: 
here matter which is or which may be already familiar to the con 
through the press; and in making statements upon these poiuts 
will please bear that in mind. 

The WITNESS. Well, if time were allowed, any quantity of absc 
evidence could be obtained on these points by writing to diffe 
parties. 

The CHAIRMAN. There will be time from now until next Decen 
and that 1 should suppose would be sufticient. 


PROSCRIPTION OF WORKING WOMEN. 


The Witness. Yes. Here is a copy of an original document wr. 
by the firm of W. 8. Rogers & Co., boot and shoe manufacture 
Cincinnati, and addressed to another firm. It appears to have 
a cirenlar letter sent out to various shoe firms in that vicinity, inet 
ing them that “the following persons are not to be hired by the 
acribers to the agreement regarding female help.” Then follows 1 
of names, sixteen innumber. Of course | can make nothing more 
# general statement here as to the circumstances surrounding 
ing of this paper. I have all the facts and newspaper 
relating to the difficulty in Cincinnati; but it is very long, 
deal of it is aninteresting. . 
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man sent around to the shop and told them that they must either with 
draw from the organization or leave the «employment. 

Q. What was the name of that firm!—A. J. P. & L. 8. Smith, Bye 
lington, N. J., shoe manufacturers. 

. About how many men do they employ !—A. They employ from 
thirty to fifty hands. There are two other shoe firms in the place. The 
laborers thrown out of employment were about one hundred in number, 
as near as I can recollect. 

Q. What was the result; were those men induced to abandon the or 
ganization, and did they return to work on doing 803 or did they low 
the places, and was other help employed !—A. They went out andre 
mained out @ considerable length of time, endeavoring to secure ea 
ployment elsewhere. Some of them started a little shop of their own 

have not heard from them for some time, but I believe that a majority 
of them have been induced to go back into the employment of thos 
firms and forswear their allegiance to the labor organization. . 

Q- You understand that none of them were rece.ved back who did 
not forswear allegiance to the organization!—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they return to work at the same pay they had been receiving | 
when they quit work1—A. That I am unable to answer. ‘ 

Q. You may go on and state any other additional matters eer : 
think ought to be brought to the attention of the committee —A. j 
leaving this point I wish to say that if you desire definite and absolute | 
statements, sworn to or confirmed before the proper authorities, andI | 
can have a little time, I can produce any quantity of such statement | 
and submit them to the committee. | 

The CHAIRMAN. We shall be glad to receive anything that you can © 
submit that bears upon the subject we are investigating, and you cal | 
submit it at your convenience. 


STRIKES. 


The Witness. Very well. I have here some statistics relative to 
strikes. I lave procured some figures on the subject, as requested by 
the committee. I stated when I was on the stand before that I did not 
think that strikes were generally useful as a means of settling the dif. 
ficulties that arise between employers and their employés. The statis: 
ties of those countries from which we have been able to procure figures 
bear out this view. Owing to the infrequency of such troubles in this 
country and our limited facilities for gathering labor statistics, and 
owing also to the obstacles in the way of establishing boards for the 
purpose of procuring such statistics in the various States, it is impos 
sible to gath rate information on this subject in the United States, 
but in several of the countries of Europe such statistics are very care 
fully prepared, and I can give you some figures showing how strikes 
have operated there, and from those figures a very fair inference cat 
be drawn as tu their utility generally in this country as well as in thes? | 
other countries. In the ten years from the beginning of 1870 to the 
end of 1879 the number of strikes of which we have a record is 2,352. , 

Q. Where have those strikes been?—A. Principally in England, { 
France, and Germany. In 1870 there were 30 strikes; in 1871 the 
were 98 strikes; in 1872 there were 345 strikes; in 1873 there were! 
strikes; in 1874 there were 286 strikes; in 1875 there were 245 stri! 
in 1876 there were 229 strikes; in 1877 there were 180 strikes; in 
there were 268 strikes; in 1879 there were 308 strikes. ‘These 6 
were indulged in by different trades—carpenters, plambers, = 

















‘d for ‘also y somewhat by the fact that the miners ‘are so large a 
workmen. 
hat is the paper that you are reading from?—aA. It is a secret 


per. 

paper that you would not care to submit to the committee !—A. 
ling to submit the figures. 

t not the entire paper !—A. No, sir; I should prefer not. 
ceed then and give us the facts in your own way.—A. By 
y these trades into departments we have the following as the 








63 
shipping 140 
id glase trades. 

1 3 
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building trades” comprise carpenters, joiners, plumbers, slaters, 
‘era, masons, plasterers, and laborers. Now, the most impor- 
here is the amount of time lost on account of these strikes. 


TIME LOST BY STRIKES. 


oount of time lost on account of strikes during the ten years 
wes ‘Weeks. 
6a 
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By the CHAIRMAN: 


Q. That total, I understand, is the, total time of the duration of th 

strikes in the aggregate during ten years1—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. GrorGE: 

Q. When you say there was 1,774 weeks lost in one year, 1879, wht 
do you mean t—A. I mean that the strikers in all the strikes recorde 
in that year combined lost that number of weeks in the aggregate. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. You have no data to show how many persons were engaged 
those strikes, have you!—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Give us that information, then, and it will explain the diffiealty 


WAGES LOST BY STRIKES. 


A. In 1871, among the engineers, numbering 9,000, the strike last 
20 weeks making a loss to that body of $900,000. 

Q. Does that mean all through Europe f—A. As far as these stat 
ties extend. In 1871 the nut and bolt makers, 1,500 in number, wi 
on a strike for 40 weeks, and lost $300,000 ; in 1871 the colliers, 1,800 
them, were on a strike for 12 weeks, and lost $1,980,000; in 18721 
house-builders, 10,000 in number, were on a strike for 12 weeks, andl 
$600,000; in 1873 the colliers were on a strike 11 weeks, there wi 
70,000 of them, and they lost $3,850,000; in 1878 the strike of 300 
‘cotton hands lasted 9 weeks, and their loss was $1,150,000; in 18771 
masons were on strike 33 weeks, 1,700 of them, and they lost $280,0 
The amount lost in wages alone by the strikes embraced in theses 
tistics, not taking into account the “ donations” or aid rendered by ot! 
organizations while these were on strike, is, estimated at $22,334,; 
during the period of ten years. Now, out of all these strikes, agg 
gating 2,352 iu number, that were engaged in during this period 
ten years, only 71 are known to have been won by the strikers, 189; 
known to have been lost, and 91 compromised, making 351 accounted 
and leaving 2,001 unaccounted for—probably lost by those engaged 
them. : 

Q. What do you ivfer trom those figures ?—A. There are many 
ferences to be drawn from such a state of atfuirs. 

Q. If you have any further facts, perhaps you had better go on 
present them, leaving the inferences to be drawn hereafter. 








STRIKES A FAILURE EVEN WHEN WELL ORGANIZED. 


A. I was going to say that these figures show that as a means ofa 
tling difficulties between employers and employed, strikes are absoluts 
a# failure, and perfect organization and discipline seem to be no m 
successful than unorganized labor, because when you see 300f 
hands remaining out in a body intact for nine weeks, and then) 
ing their strike and all this vast amount of wages besides, it iso 
vineing proot that strikes are not the proper method of settling th 
difficulties. 

Q. How many reductions of wages which would otherwise have bt 
made did those strikes prevent? Have you considered thas 
tion !—A. I think strikes probably have exerted some influence! 
way. 
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coustmer who mais the ma‘uct for everything protecod, end might 
consumer w! it for er ig 

one avocation prey upon another under such a system, as one eoeapeting 
power now does upon another!—A. The reason why these corporation 
prey upon one another now is explained by the motive that preps 
them in this business. That motive would be done away with. 

Q. Do you think the Government with those enlarged powers would 
be any purer than it is at present !—A. Decidedly so. 

Q. You think that under that system it would be more difficult to par- 
chase an entire legislature than under the old syatem!—A. I donotse 
any necessity for legislatures as they are at present conatitated. 

Q. And you do not see any danger of collision between different indar 
tries under that arrangement which you propose!—A. Not the slightest 

By Mr. CaLu: 

Q. But would not some other industry say to this telegraph orgsx- 
zation, “Here! you telegraph men are making 10,000,000 or 615,000 00 
a year, while we have to work hard for a bare living; now we 
to organize & new telegraph organization, and we have the came ap 
to ask the Government to set us up in business that you have.” How 
would you avoid such a thing as that ?—A. In the first place, there ia 
no probability that such a state of affairs would exist; and in the next 
place, under the system carried out in its entirety the $10,000,000 or 
$15,000,000 of which you speak would be of very little use to those who 
had the money. 

Q. But it would furnish them a better support than the other people 


- hed, and would not that be an inducement to those others to form ane¥ 


telegraphic association 1—A. I will endeavor to answer all those que 
tions and objections to the best of my ability hereafter. 
Q. We would like to have the views of the laboriug meu and the ob 
jects they have in view stated explicitly. Do I understand that these 
i Y rs ure generally entertained in the association or orgat: 
youn belong ?—A. Not generally. The people, as 
whole, do not entertain them, but they are very largely entertained by 
men who are studying these subjects. Of course, so far as I am cov 
cerned, [am but a student of the science of political economy, and am 
not prepared tu answer all these questions off-hand. 


By Mr. Puc: 

Q. Is not one of the objects of your organization to carry out tht 

views you have stated here ?—A. Not to my knowledge. 
By the CHarrMaNn: 

Q. Have you anything further in mind that you desire to suggest t 
the committee ?—A. I do not recall anything at present. 

Q. Are you able to throw any light upon the question of the averag 
profit upon capital per annum in the general business of the country 
A, That could be ascertained from the census statistics, but it is a ma 
ter that would require a good deal of searching and study. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, | have been considerably nonplussed in @ 
efforts to find that out from the census statistics, and if you have give 
the subject any consideration, and will keep it in mind, and can givet 
any light in regard to it, we shall be very glad of your aid. In ases 
taining what is a proper adjustment of the relations between labor am 

ital, I think it is a matter of great consequence to kuow, in s 
ane ‘neral way, what profit capital is now making. ,Wa. 
& ital” ax we speak of “lubor,” and apply those terme, 











ibordivate to that there are specific organizations of particular 
of workingmen!—A. Yes; of all classes of labor. 

or instance, the telegraphers, the iron workers, the miners, and so 
these organizations of particular classes of labor are mere pats 
general organization of the Knights of Labor; is that sof—A. 


the office which you hold a permanent onef—A. No; it is an 
office. 2 

it an office running on year after year, or only temporary !—A. 
ce is filled by election every year. 

ut the oftice is permanent {—A. Yes, sir. 

it a salaried oftice i—A. It never has been, but it will undoubt- 
a salaried one. 

oes it take about all your time !—A. No, it does not, from the 
it the duty of the secretary of the executive board is peculiar 
tiuct from the duties of the officer who is known as the general 
ty. The general secretary's office employs a large staff of clerks 
istauts. 

aey are paid, I suppose, because all their time is consumed in 
he. work of the organization !—A. Yes. 


FEELING OF WORKINGMEN TOWARD EMPLOYERS. 


re you familiar with the sentiments of the laborers generally 
ed with the labor organizations !—A. Yes, sir. 

‘hat is their feeling generally towards capital !—A. There is a 
ly unfriendly feeling, brought about by the conditions which have 
forced upon them by capital. They are beginning to think more 
re that they are entitled to a larger share, a fair share, of the 
f their own labor. 

nd that it is unjustly withheld from them by capitalf—A. Un- 
lly. 
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duction !—A. They do. They have not any antagonism to 
capital itself, but they have an antagonism to the system w! i] 
capital the power it has now and to the uses made of it. 

Q. Thereis no general desire, then, among the laborers of the cw 
to destroy capital ? 


CO-OPERATION. 


A. Only through co-operative effort on the part of themselves t 
come, in turn, what may be called small capitalists ; that is, to en 
in co-operative industry and do away with the necessity of capital 
exists at present. 

By Mr. Puau: 

Q. You want to preserve capital and to get part of it, do you! 
That dependson what you consider “ capital "—the money of the cot 
or the producing power of the country. 

Q. Well, labor is capital and money is capital. 


“CAPITAL” DEFINED. 


A. Money is recognized as capital, but itis only capital when ite 
in contact with labor. When it comes in contact with the labor of 
erg money is capital, but not before. 

Mr. GEoRGE. Capital is usually defined to be that portion o 
wealth of a country which is devoted to production. 

The Witness. Modern political economy would call it the ut 
labor of the working people. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

Q. Is there any general disposition among the laboring people ¢ 
country to divide out by law capital as now accumulated —A. Dc 
mean to parcel it ont among themselves ¢ 

. Yes.—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Then there is no feeling among them, so far as you know, ¥ 
would prevent the protection by law of the property which any 
may hold now as his own 1—A. I will say this, that there is a cone 
able undercurrent among the laboring classes of this country, ¥ 
would require only a certain amount of agitation to set it into pra 
operation, and there is no telling to what extremes it might go if i! 
only started. I believe myself, and have believed all along, tha 
political structure of this country is resting on a sand heap, owii 
thedegradation of labor. Ofcourse these are merespeculations, buti 
is evidence from past history in other countries, and in this country 
that such a state of affairs conld be very readily brought about. 1 
tor instance, the riots in Pittsburgh a few years ago, when an ima 
amount of property was destroyed on slight provocation. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN LABORERS AND EMPLOYERS. 


Q. What is the general feeling of the laborers of the country 
wage laborers, toward their employers? What is the relation bet 
laborers and their employers generally !—A. Generally that bet 
slaves and their masters. The different departments of industry 
so developed by the introduction of machinery that capital }ae! 
toa large extent centralized, aud large numbers of men ared 
in one institution in nearly every industry, and as a conse 











Jong have you been im the business 1—1 have been in the 
ince 1870. 1 entered it as a messenger boy in this city. 

t, if anything, have you known of efforts on the part of indi- 
rators tosccure higher wages by application tothe officersofthe 
—A. Operators, individually, have from time to time made 
s. L have seen the applications myself, and seen then handed 
are always placed on file, and seven-eighths of them are never 
gain; afew ofthemare. Thereason that Thad my salary raised 
tv trom 890 to $95 was the vigorous opposition of the company 
the American Union, which was bidding for the services of 
‘alent in the operating line then in the employ of the West- 
33a ern Union people, fearing that they would lose 
“lass men, raised the wages of several, of some of them volun- 

of others upon their personal application. Mine was iu- 
ong the latter class. 
Mr. PuGH: 

t has become of the American Union Company t—A. It has 
gamated with the Western Union. 

since that time your wages have been reduced?—A. My 
‘e not; but whenever a first-class operator leaves his place it 
y somebody else at a lower salary. Another point that we 
L in connection with this strike was this: In the winter time 
sss of telegrapby is duller than in the summer, by reason of 
g .8o many offices open at places of summer resort, which are 
winter time. The closing of those offices brings into the field 
apy operators, of whom many are first-class men. They come 
re offices in the cities and apply for positions. The manager 
those offices frequently does not want any more men, but 
ie applicant is a first-class man the manager will hire him as 
s he can, and will frequently get him for 880 a month, and 
dye that man’s salary winter and summer as long as he remains 
ice. No matter how long he remains there is but little hope 
ry ever being raised. Again, in the summer time, when busi- 
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and what others also have stated, namely, that as a rule, at all season 
of the year, in the service of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
when a high-priced man is discharged another man is employed to tak 
lis plave at a lower rate than he was receiving. How long has tha 
heen the policy of the company, or the fact {—A. It has been the fae 
ever since I can remember, 
Q. You can remember the business as far back as 1870 1—A. Yes, si 
Q. No earlier ?—A. That was the time I became connected with th 
business. When [ was employed in the office as an office boy the 
were many operators in the operating depart:nent who were receivin 
8118 a month, which was then first- A first-class man wt 
should go to that office to-day and appl, Hand get eanplo, 
nent would have to do more work than the first-class man_ did in 18 
(by reason of the increase of the business), and would receive only & 
a month or perhaps less. 












By Mr. ALDRICH: 


Q. Do you mean to-day or before the strikef!—A. Well, I presam 
it is the same to- as it was before the strike. I mean at this sea 
of the year generally. That has been the effect of this policy. 

By the CHAIRMAN : 


; Q. And that, you say, is the policy throughout the country {—A. Ye 
sir. 

Q. How do you account for the fact that the company is able tor 
its best men by others equally good at a lower rate of compe 
sation —A. That can be accounted for e Telegraphers general 
are young men. They are of a nomadic d position. and they want 
see the country. A first class man in New York wills 
ting: onl, month, and will hear of 
he can get amouth, He accepts that position, uot knowing whe 
place he is to fill there, and it fequently happeus that he takes tl 
£90 a month. His owing tot! 
the company are able to fil 
v have been paying him. Th 
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owing to the Aadsenttort charac ter of the telegraph 
t perlite be due in part. to the fact thatt 

. s, and that therefore a gre 
ter of the operators the! 
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many engay 
selves is partly the ¢ 
is the desire on the dart of local telex 

nelined to be 
for the company as they exu, so th 
good showing, iu the hope of thereby sceuring promotion forthemsel¥ 
to some ligher position. 

Q. So it comes to this, that there is competition among the vario 
subofli throughout the count y to get the labor of the operators 
ebeap as possible ?—A, Ye I can cite my own esperience in 80 
port of that view. When ‘y left New York to go to Omaha I was! 
ceiving 355 a month in New York. I resigned to go to Omaha at ot 
a month, and at that time a gentleman named A. 8. Brown wast 
manager of the operating department here. He called me to bis de 
and told that if I staid here he would pay me $60 a month. Ite 







































vgrupuy, We orumary compen umoLg eMplUyers OL nevUr 
exists in other branches of industry does not exist in teleg- 
1—A. That is the case. There is only one legitimate way of fill- 
eranks of the operators, and that is from the apprentices, those 
te known in our parlance as check-boys and messengers. A new 
‘as been adopted of filling the offices, through these telegraph 
3, 80 called, which are generally conducted by persons who are in- 
tent to bold positions in telegraph offices, and who pretend to 
people the business in order to earn a living for themselves. 

By Mr. Puen: 

have information going to show that the treatment which 
stify you have received is the same that is generally given by the 
™m Union Telegraph Company to its employés in other cases— 
‘rence to prevent the employment at other places and at higher 
of operators who have gone from the offices here or elsewhere— 
give us that information.—A. I can cite another case of my own 
nother management in another company which is now part of the 
tm Union Company. Mr. William J. Dealy was at one time super- 
ent of the Atlantic and Pacific Company in New York. He is now 
anager of the Western Union operating department. I was re- 
1 @80 a month in the New York office, and was offered 890 by the 
» office of the same company. I accepted it, and Mr. Dealy in- 
d, so that when I arrived in Buffalo I could get only the same 
had been getting in New York, $80. The manager of the Buffalo 
who is now dead, told me when I arrived there that Mr. Dealy 
not allow him to pay any more at that office than ] had been get- 
New York. 


By Mr. ALDRICH: 

8 it a frequent occurrence that young men leave the business of 
‘ph operating after having learned itt—A. Yes, sir; a very fre- 
occurrence. A great number of operators commence early to 
for professions. I will venture to say that in the employ of the 
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tion is, what increase ought to have been made, in your judgment, i 
the pay of the operators, upon the bas?s of the value of their services (0 
the company at that time as compared with the value of their services 
at the present time !—A. Well, I should say 15 per cent. 

Q. Are you a member of the Kuights of Labor {—A, I am 5 I joinet, 
the organization oo the second day of the strike. Idid so of my own 
choice, in order to encourage my brother operators. I rose from the 
ranks myself. I was one of the first operators that the Western Uniou 
Company employed in this country, and my sympathy has always been 
with the operators, and therefore | joined the order to encourage them, 
and also that 1 could be with them; not that 1 expected to benefit my- 
self at all in any way by it. At the same time, as I have already said, 
T have long had an old individual grievance against the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. 

Q. Your judgment, then, is that the demand made by the strikers for 
an increase of compensation is reasonable and proper !—A, Yes, sir; 
itis a very proper demand. I could not take any exception at all to 
their bill of grievances which they have presented. From my expe 
rience and knowledge of the business it seems to me entirely reasonable. 

By Mr. Gaui: 

Q. Ave you a married man !—A, I am. 

Q. Has the salary that you have been receiving been adequate to give 
you and your family a satisfactory sapport {—A. Yes, sir; although f 
have not held any position, whether as operator, chief operator, or man- 
ager, where I considered that I was properly paid. 

Q. But my question is as to the adequacy of your salary for the com: 
fortable support of your family ; was it from that point of view that you 
thought you were not properly paid {—A. Not entirely that, but in view 
of the service that I rendered—well, for both reasons. 

Q. How has it been as to the adequacy of your compensation for the 
comfortable support of your family 1—A. It gives me only a bare living, 
leaving nothing to save. 

Q. It bas been barely sufficient, then, for your support in a comforta- 
ble mauer 1—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. ALDRICH: 

Q. What were the hours of employment in the service of the Mutual 
Union Company ; the same as in the Western Union 1—A. Yes, sir; but 
the labor was comparatively light, and we paid the best wages. 

Q. Tie labor was comparatively light because the business was much 
less t—A. No; the business was as large—indeed, taking into account 
the limited facilities of the company, it was much larger than that 0? 
the Western Union; but we divided the labor np; we had @ man for 
every wire, and the Western Union Company never could say that 
The Western Union has always been short of help, and it generally 
makes one man do the worl aman and @ half. 

Q. Did you use the duplex or the quadruplex system in your col- 
pany {—A! We were using the duplex. 

By Mr. GrorGE: " 

Q. You could not use the other on account of the patents owned by 
the Western Union !—A. Well, at the time the Western Union 
pany got control of our company we were experimenting with 
quadruplex systems that would probably have been successful. 





















Ibany and Buifalo; the California! State, and the Mutual Union. 
(could name a half dozen others if I had time to refresh my 
Ihave a memorandum at home giving the companies ab- 
nd the order in which they were absorbed, together with the 
tock of the different companies and the terms of the contracts. 
HAIRMAN. If you have such a memorandum at home it would 
be better that you should bring it here before testifying at 
1 regard to these absorptions. 
‘irness. I will bring it to-morrow. 
UAIRMAN. Please be prepared to give us also such information 
an in regard to the tolls for telegraphing at the various periods 
u the history of the Western Union Company, the increases and 
as that have been made in them at different times, and the ex- 
es when these several companies were absorbed. These com- 
ere all State organizations, I take it, and the Western Union 
y itself is a State organization, is it not? 
‘ITNEss. Yes, sir. 
7 the CHAIRMAN: 
ere and when was it incorporated!—A. It was incorporated 
tate of New York in 1845 or 1846. Its headquarters at that 
e in the city of Rochester. i 
you know what its original powers were—between what points 
thorized to construct a telegraph linet—A. Between New York 
the West. 
3 West generally, or any particular point !—A. The West gen- 





it was not limited to the State jurisdiction in the construc- 
8 lines?—A. No, sir. 

w was it as to its rights and powers in regard to the absorption 
companies? Do you know what authority was given it in that 
or bow thé absorptions have been accomplished? You need 
‘er in regard to that now unless you are prepared to do so; but, 
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A. Yes, ar; mostly. Some of them were not exactly purchases; thee 
were ws for ninety-nine years. 

4). The corporation absorbed still remaining nominally in exis 
im 1A. Yes, sir; and holding annual meetings and electing its of 

cers. 

Q. Do those companies continue to do that yet ?—A. Some of them di. 

q. Can you bring us copies of the charters of any of these compunies, 
sither the charter of the Western Union or of the Mutual Union. oray 
of the other companies that have been absorbed by the Western Uniont 
—A. I could show you a copy of the charter of the Mutual Uniou. | 
lon’t know that I could procure the charters of any of the others, 

Q. Do you know whether in any instance there is avy power vestec 
n those companies by charter to dispossess themselves of their line 
ind to perform their functions by or through some other organization !- 
A. I don’t know that there was any such power in the charters. I thinl 
here was in the by-laws, or in the legislation covering the acts of th 
sompany, beyond local laws, 

Q. Did you ever hear the question raised whether there was any in 
ierent power in those companies to do these things ?—A. Yes, sit; 
aave heard that there was in the case of the Mutual Union, for one 
when the question of consolidation came up. 
eae Then you haye heard that question discussed among them A 

es, sir. 

Q And they considered that they bad a right to do that?—A. The, 
considered that they had the right, although they had adopted resolv 
‘ions in their boards that such dispositions should not be made of th 
ines. 

Q. And yet such disposition has been made of them!—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You speak of some of these companies keeping up their empt 
organizations as a matter of form. Are there any salaries paid to th 
oflicers of those organizations ?—A. I don’t know; I should judge uc 

Q. But they do keep up the form of the organization there year afte 
rear.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How is it as to the men who do that being personally, as a rul 
onnected with the Western Union Telegraph Company 1—A. Ina gree 
nany instances they are district superintendents of the Western Unio 
Jompany. 

Q. So that most of them have an interest in the stock of the Wester 
Jnion Company f—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There are no dividends nor any cash payments from the Wester 
Jnion Company to any of those other organizations or to anybod 
onnected with them in that capacity, are theret_—A. Not in thi 
‘hat capac: 

Q. How have the payments, such as they have been, been made us 
uly to the stockholders of the absorbed companies !—A. Usually tht 
aave been made by the issue of Western Union stock to about doub 
ow treble the amount of the stock of the company absorbed. In sou 
nstances they have guaranteed an interest for dividend of 23 per cen 
der annum, no matter what the earnings of the line might be. 

_Q. Upon what stock ; upon the stock of the absorbed company 1 
Yes, sir. 

Q. In such a case as that it would be necessary, of course, to ke 
ip the organization of the absorbed company, or else the stock itst 
vould disappear, would it not ?—A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Can you show anything in relation to the cost of the 
hese various companies, or in any instance can you show tl 














/HAIRMAN. 1 am asking these questions as suggestive of the 
information that we desire, aud which you may give us as fully 
can after consulting your memoranda. In the mean time we 
tpone your further examination, iu order to give you an oppor- 
o prepare to give us this information. 

VitnEss. Very well. 

oination suspended.) 


New York, August 15, 1883. 
CosTELLO sworn and examined. 

y Mr. CaLu: 

ion. Where do you reside and what is your occupation !_— 
. I reside in Brooklyn ; I am a telegraph operator. 

ow long have you been engaged in that occupation 1—A. Four- 


Irs. 

hat salary have you been getting!—A. Of late $75 a month. 
ow long have you been receiving that amount of pay!—A. Since 
transferred from the French Cable to the Western Union. The 
1 Union reduced my salary on the transfer. That was in July 


‘ear, 

‘fore that time what salary were you receiving!—A. Eighty 
a month, with the promise of promotion. Every year we were 
g an increase of salary, with the promise of promotion, in the 
of the French Cable Company. 

te you a married man?—A. Yes, sir. 


OPERATORS’ PAY INADEQUATE. 


the salary which you receive adequate for the comfortable sup- 
yourself and family1—A. It is not. That is the reason I have 
we to testify. I have not touched a drop of liquor since I have 

bat I have found that if I had a little sickness in my 
whatever little money I could spare during the time that my wite 
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reduced $5 a month, with no prospect whatever of an increase. 
month prior to the strike I applied for an increase back to my 
salary. I did not go into details, because I knew very well that 
manager understood, as he does, that it is au impossibility for a i 
aun to live as decently as I would wish to live on $75 a month. 

Q. Do you rent a house ?—A. No, sir; I rent part of a house. 

(. You rent rooms !—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you keep house 1—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you any idea of the proportion of the salary which you mt 
cvive is taken for rent and the necessaries of life!—A, It takes $60.8 
month; and since I have been married I have turned over every centof 
my money to my wife. 

Q. Then, $65 of the $75 which you receive monthly is absolutely 
necessary, you find, to maintain existence 1—A. That is absolutely neces 
sary; no luxuries whatever. 

(. And therefore you say that the salary which you receive is en: 
tirely insufficient to support a man and his wife’—A. Yes, sir. Of 
course if 1 would live in the slums of the city 1 conld live on a littl 
less, but I do not propose to do that. 

_Q. Youarea member of the telegraphic Brotherhood !—A, Tam now, 
sir, 

Q. Are you a member of any ether labor organization !—A. No, sir, 

Q. What is your idea of the purposes and objects of that associa 
tion; what do you propose to do? 


OBJECTS OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF TELEGRAPHERS. 


A. To better our condition. 












Q. By what means 1—A. Legitimate means. 
Q. What are the means f—A. Well, by banding together, and, if our 
«lemands are not acceded to, doing as we have done in this case. 

Q. The object of that association, then, as you understand it, is & 
control, by the voice of the majority, the action of each individual mem 
ber, irrespective of his wages or work 1—A. The object of our associa 
tion is‘to arbitrate, and, if arbitration fails, to do the best we can under 
the circumstances. 

Q. You want to have some voice, by some means, in fixing the amount 
of your wages, 80 as to secure reasonable compensation for your serv: 
ices?—A. Yes, 

Q. Youdonot understand the objects and purposes of the Brotherhood 
toextend beyond securing reasonable compensation 1—A. No, sir. Ido 
believe that the Brotherhood is the most conservative organization that 
could be possibly got together. 

Q. You have no idea of any joint effort in the direction of ¢0-0] 
ative telegraphing, haye you No, sir; I do not understand 
that is our obj All that I understand is that we should get some 
thing for our s besi re subsistence, and that we anit 
together for wutual a ve r ion in obtaining reaso1 











compe: n for our servives; that is my view. 
Q. Is that the general sentient of the members of the Brotherhool 
as you understand 7—A, That is the general sentiment, 


Q. Are there any other f S 

the committee in regard to legislation or other remedial action 

to your condition !—A. I cannot express myself very well b 

mouth, but I might be able to make some suggestions in wi 

Mr. CALL. The committee will be very glad to hear the 
i 
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Q. Your testimony, I take it, would be, from the standpoint; 
«apital than of labor, as those terms are ordinarily understood 
have not said 50. | 

Q. Please give us the correct idea as to that—aA. Well, Take 
independent position on this question as between the two. 

Q. Will yon state, ina general way, the amount of time and sind 
you have devoted to ‘the investigation of the capital and labor problem 
—A. I have devoted a great deal of attention to it for about thirtee 
years. 

Q. L suppose you have pretty decided views and opinions npon 
subject, and, as you have seen the resolution under which we are a 
ing here, the committee would be very glad to have a statement of yo! 
views, in your own way, in regard to such points as oceur to you rela 
ing to the general subject matter of our inquiry t 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A. I should say, in the first place, that this labor movement here 
the United States originated as far back as 1825, when it took the sha 
oft a demand for a reduction of the hours of labor. In 1850 itw 
organized to some extent upon the model of the English trades nniot 
and it remained so exclusively until 1874 or 1875, when another par 
gained a footing in this country, the socialistic party. From that tit 
the labor movement here has divided into four separate movements 
elements: (1) The old_trades-nnion element; (2) the party in fay 
of co-operation and arbitration ; (3) the socialistic labor party; a) 
(ay the communistic element. So far as the old trades-union par 
is concerned, that element is organized in the different branch 
and different “trades, and the main question with the members of th 
party is the question of wages. They have no idea at all of chan 
ing the present state or system of society. The united labor party, 
far as I can understand it, before its reoganization, aimed at co-opel 
tion, while the socialistic party aims at organizing society, anew. | 
membership in this country is small, about 2,000 or 3, 

Q. In speaking of the inembership of the socialistic party do y: 
mean that the socialistic element is organized here'—A. Yes, sir. 


THE SOCIALISTIC LABOR PARTY. 


Q. What is the name of the organization !—A. The Socialistic Lab 












outro) dil ferent brane es It is dividh 
tions, but the 1 element in it ist) 
y, founded on the principles of Lassalle 
not communists. 
" you would in as clearly as you can the difference 
tween the communistie par nd the soc ic party as the two class 
of soci or of thinke to-day.— A. Well, the socialistic pat 
was organized by La le ‘iples were laid down more 
by Karl Marx, in Loudon. They are opposed to individual o 
land, and they contend that all property should belong to the 
tothe people ; that all machinery should be owned by the t 
blies, and that production should be carried on by the trades 


that is to say, that the cabinetmakers should control 
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socialistic party of the professors and the socialistic party of Las 
and Karl Marx. The socialistic party of the professors have ¢ 

winciples in common with the so-called socialistic labor party. W 
? speak of the so-called socialistic labor party in Europe I sped 
the party following the leadership of Lassalle and Marx. The pr 
sors’ party demand that the Government shall own all means of ti 
and communication, such as railroads, telegraphs, &c.; also that 
Government shall assist to a certain extent in manufacturing ; bat 
main division between the parties is this: that the one says, “Ti 
thing for the people through the Government,” and the other, “By 
thing for the people through the people.” 

Q. Ignoring the Governinent !—A. Ignoring the Government. 

Q. But still, 1 suppose, recognizing the necessity for a goverume 
preserve order in society{—A, Oh, yes. Both wings of the social 
party recognize the necessity of a government for that purpose. 

Q. Then the leading idea of the socialist’ as opposed to the exii 
order of things, is, as I understand you, that the ownership of proy 
ought to be in the mass instead of in individuals as it is at preset 
A. Yes; and that all laws must be made by the people; that is, 
before a law goes into effect, before it becomes in fact & law, it mu 
voted upou by the people. The same feature exists in Switzerland 

Q. What is the socialists’ idea of government? Where does the 
ernment originate and how are its functions to be exercised —A, 
is not clearly developed. The leaders and the men of brain in the 1 
are not very clear about that themselves. 

Q. Are the others clear about it!—A. No; it might be said that 
idea is that the nuclens of society should be the trades unions, and 
the different trades unions should elect delegates and they should 
the government and pass laws, or rather propose laws to the peopl: 
people voting upon each law; representatives to be elected only 
certain time, and if the representative displeases his constituen 
may be recalled. 

Q. The term of office of the representative to be at the willo 
people f—A. Yes. 

Q. And all officers to be elective!—A. They are not very clear: 
that—about the details of the future government. 

Q. To what extent do these ideas as to the ownership of propel 
common prevail, and how rapidly, if at all, are they spreading i 
United States ?—A. More rapidly than most people suppose. It it 
a question who shall control the trades unions, whether the socia 
party or the old trades-union spirit, with all the chances in favor ¢ 
socialistic party. 


CONTEST FOR CONTROL OF TRADES UNIONS. 


By Mr. CaLi: 

Q. Control them for what !—A. For political purposes. 

Q. Who are the parties contending for that controli!—A. On om 
the socialistic party; on the other side 1 should say the conserv 
American element. 

Q. That is the element of which you spoke as having institut 
joined these organizations simply to obtain better wages, still reed 
ing the ancient principles of society as it exists! —A. Yes, sir, 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. These new ideas, you say, are spreading more rapid 

aware of. Won't you give us a more definite idea as t 
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Q. Do you think that if the hours of labor were pee sr 
to six per day that eile labor would be absorbed 

of labor were reduced to six per day we would not have Jabor 
in ts country at the present. Peime. 

Q. Well, if the hours were reduced to eight daily, could th 
Tabor now in the country be Plies 1—A, Yes; itwould be 
and that would save us a of money in other ways, 

Q. Do you think ifa Bape were passed reducing the Bore 
oe it per day that, as a matter of fact, the actual h 
be 80 reduced, or would the laborers and their ane l 
ten nine or ten or eleven hours per day with a 
compensation !—A. I believe that with the present 
zation of labor, if such a law were passed, areal would be imn 
eicrett outall through the United States, except probably in the 


"O Why not there !—A. There are no labor organizations 

Q. You : attribute the probability of the pace of su 
“the existence of the labor izations and to their general 
vight *hours a day is enough?—A. Yes, sir; they believe in 
honr system, and a good many of the manufacturers believe 
‘The furniture trade all through favor it. 

«. Have you considered the qnestion of the power of the 
Goverment to enact such a lawt—A. I do not believe that 
tional Government has such a power under our Constitution. 

Q. How in reference to thoss pursuits which are 
terval commerce, like the railroad, the steamboat, and the te 
which area part of commerce, I believe the courts have said 
if the Government would acquire the railroads and the te 


they might make eight hours a day’s work. 
Q. But er he pitt the Government does not perform 
tions of those instramentalities . Resaeeegemee sty ean it 


would may that th Seaton only eight hours’ work daily in 

ernment establishments it would practically make the rule ani 
Q. Would you have the Government give the same 

hours’ work that it pays now for eat hours t—A. Yes, sir. 


do the same thing 1—A. Yes; 

Q. How is the employer to acquire t std pecuniary ability t 
eight hours’ work 4: © wages which he now pays for ten 
A. In the beginning lie could not do it. 

Q. Well, a thi , bape I would adjust the wag 
ten-hour seule, bat ‘ight hours. 

Q. But that is the point. How is the employer to be able 
eight-honrs’ production daily the same wages that he now p 
hours’ production !—A. He could not do it in the beginui 

* But who is to hele to make up the deficit in the 
Wi a” in the beginning he would pay uate for fats boo 

. ae. Na would require an immediate 
ea t—A. Yes. 
. And that wonld be a sacrifice by the laborert—A. A mot 
sacrifice on the purt of the laborer. 

Q. If the matter were left with the soles eta 0 

than a momentary sacrifice? 
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addition to ars his expense he makes 
it He is not, like ober manvf facturers, confined to 0 


seer the Shel bral of Sth orig 
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os ing thrown iuto the erent he is 
rent, or assigns him to poorer roows; in 
opp the workingman, The wages are 60 
ist in working; that women, young girls, 
bodily development, mental education, mnst year after year, 
day, work bard in an atmosphere pee 
beirut post ee ptee A mlatcee pert and the direct: 
maunfacturer is, rich, thongh be sels: 
he bua Be favor it the sige of a iy mr 
8 ornare er ite systom there! g 
system is not only a peeunint ae ny treat 
as well as an economical eel ah 
effects which the work has in ill-ventilated pre gece 
consequenves are mneh stronger in tenement houses where 
the kame time nsed for hectic! aici pon Loe of pg) is 
to the health of iy of 100 
72 in the average become ont npn eel 
cigars ure mavufactured there are only coe to 
couple, and the mortality is abont twenty per cent. 
honses, Surely this evil fought to to be remafied. Tt 
Peciced a8 infections diseases, as scarlet fever, Repent 
ee all over the eity city ty means of 
cigar-makers. One physician states from his own 
ex ‘One physici: tes fr his 
wi Fri come were suffering from small-pox the manu: 
until the board of health interfered. Other physicians have so 4 
ing from diphtheria continye te make cigars. This is a direct danger to all citizen 
urthermore, the children in such honses grow up without sufficient edacation; tht 
dense population, the working in dwelling Tooms, the unreasonable extension of the 
working hours, the working on Sundays, endangers the morals and the edueation uf 
Inlt persons.’ Low wages and insuticient control induces to smaller or greal 
aments and evasions of the revenue La 
irty surroundings prove also iu this ease to be detrimental to 
morals, These evils are so apparent that, as the Honse-owners’ Association has dea 
onstrated, # tenement house in which cigars are manufactured decreases the yalié 
of {he adjoining real estate, 


By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. That speaks of the great mortality among the children of thos’ 
people, but according to that statement there must be very few chil — 
dren to die. Whois thereto diet—A, The parents. It is a well knowt ] 
fact that were it not for the large number of those people who come @ 
this country, keeping up a constant stream of those who work in the 
tenement houses, in a very short time those tenements would be de 
populated, 

By Mr. Grorer: 

Q. What is your personal observation as compared with that state 
ment !—A. I think there are a larger number of children to a family, 
and that this is rather an underestimate. 

Q. How much do you think the number is underestimated 1—A. That 
I am not able to say. I think it would reach more nearly to 2 pere 
and I wish to say here, that inan investigation condueted De, 











of this city, at “that time, speaking of the nae 
tenement houses, he said that the parents heres \ > 
Ten exceptin the cases of people who 

country were perhaps farmers, and had large 
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of similar apartments elsewhere _—A, Yes, sir. The landlord of 
cigar operatives is their employer also, and the rent is vot paid 
by the operative, but is deducted by the en.ployer out of his wages. 

I was speaking of the union label.. 

Q. You say that was invented by whom ?—A. By the Cigaranaker 
Beg Union, and issued by authority of the union, The lybe 

st 


. 
UNION-MADE CIGARS. 


This certifies that the cigars contained in this box have been made by first-clat 
workmen and members of the Cigar-makers' International Uniom of America, an ot 
ganization opposed to inferior, rat-shop, coolie, prison, or filthy tenement-bon» 
workmanship. Therefore we recommend these cigars to all smokers throughout th 
world. All infringements upon this label will be punished a eg jaw. 


A. ST! RB, 
Prea't Cigar-makers’ International Onion of America. 


And it is attested by the seal of the organization. 

Q. That label is to be attached to every box of cigars, to let the put 
chaser know that they were properly made t—A. Yes, sir; that was th 
intention. 

COHOES, N. ¥. 


L visited Cohoes, N. ¥., during the strike there, about a year agt 
That strike was organized against « proposed reduction of 10 per ceil 
in the operatives’ wages. There were certain conditions sarrounditi 
the people in Cohoes that strack me very forcibly. On meeting th 
committee who received me (as I had been invited to attend), [uid 
inquiries as to an immense building which I saw in the town, that belo 
the first time I had visited Cohoes, and upon all hands was I informed 
“That belongs to the Harmony Mills.” Inquiring farther as to anotle 
building, I was told, “That belongs to the Harmony Company.” Every 
thing belonged to the Harmony Company. The hotel was the Harmov, 
Hotel. The boarding-houses were Harmony boarding-houses; the tent 
meuts in which the people lived belonged to the Harmony Company 
The water is controlled by the Harmony Company. The water-pove 
by which the mills are run, the water which the people drink, th 
water which the other manufacturers are compelled to use, all is unde 
the control ot the Harmony Company. 

By Mr. PucH: 

Q. How many persons are there in the employ of that company !—A 
Over 5,000. 

Q. Where is Cohoes?—A. It is within an hour’s travel from Albany 
on the Mohawk River. As to the church there, I am informed that th 
minister in that church is a brother-in-law of the superintendent of th 
Harmony Mills. When the Harmony Company are in want of wate 
to run their mills, and the people want water to drink, they have tog 
thirsty and the mills are run. 

By the CHAmmMLAN 7 

Q. Is the water supply of the town taken from the river —A. Fit 
the river; supplied through works first constructed by the Harmott 
Company. 

Q. Are the city and the Harmony Company substantially identiell 
Does the company own the city pretty much {—A. Pretty mach, 

Q. Has not the city, the municipality, avy reasonable opportu 
freeing itself of this dependence for water upon the i¢ 
Can they not get a supply of water elsewhere —A, Not: 











MHS MB UY UL. UU, Peraps, Were MEVeX LUIESLY un LAL CLLY 
but you may know of the complaints of people who reside 
would like to know what Zour information is on that point.— 
omplaints were general. Of course scarcity of water ina place 
inhabitants is not apt to occur very frequently, bat when it 
tr,and it has oceurred several times, then complaint is general. 
‘nu the dearth is of water for purposes of cleanliness and ablu- 
ier than for drinking ’—A. Sometimes it is. 
: still you do understand that the corporation restricts the peo- 
@ necessary amount of water for sauitary-purposes1—A. No, 
not; but I say that when thereis a natural drought or scarcity - 
they do. I do not wish to be understood as saying that the 
* Company are willfully depriving the people of water, but that 
re is a natural scarcity of water they first run the mills, even 
de people have to go dirty and thirsty. 
it you understand from common conversation and from com- 
iat you have heard yourself f—A. Yes, sir. 
aplaints that you have heard on the ground 1—A. Yes, sir; 
y visit there. 
8 that a time of scarcity of water or not?—A. I could not an- 
i; question. 
you believe that statement!—A. If I did not believe it, if I 
lace some credit in it, I would not mention it. 
t think itis a fact 1—A. Yes, sir. % 
atisfies your own judgment us atrue statement ?—A. Yes, sir; 
it to be a truth; [ have no reason tv doubt it; 1 made inqui- 
the persons told me that, and the statements were verified. 
', by the way, that so much was I impressed with the informa- 
inually given that this and that and the other thing belonged 
my Mills, that although I am not of a poetical turn of mind I 
sed Tennyson’s Charge of the Light Brigade, so that instead 


aan ta right.of them eannan ta left af them ” it. was + Har. 
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or 

Q. You are not sure about that?—A, Iam not; in the 
Massachusetts, mills the operatives were subjected to a 


per cent. about that time, and the employés were generally under 
impression that it was designed to counteract the intended efforts 


the operatives to strike for an increase of wages; the operatives 
starved into submission at Cohoes, and in Lawrence there was a cin 
promise. 


Q. You say, then, that the result was that the Cohoes operatives were 
starved into accepting the reduction of 10 per cent. wages —A, Ye, 
sir; during this era oenrosparity: 

Q. And the Lawrence operatives secured a compromise !—A. Yes, 
sir; the reason that the Lawrence operatives succeeded in Spiess b 
compromise was—I would rather withdraw the remark, if I ean, with 
reference to the Lawrence mills making a compromise; I have a full 
note at home, but my note that I have here merely makes mel- 
tion that Lawrence also made a reduction of 10 per cent., and my mem- 
Bey ie me whether the operatives secnred a compromise or were ile 

feat 





NEW YORK FREIGHT-HANDLERS. 


I will proceed now to another branch of inquiry, in reference to one 
of the most hardworked class of people under the sun, the freight-hand- 
lers of the city of New York. They are a body of men, very sinewy, 
working for 17 cents an hour for the railroad corporations. Last year 
they had the hardihood to ask for three cents more an hour, making 2) 
cents an hour, when the railroads informed them that they would nt 
pay it. The freight-handlers were, after a struggle, starved into sul- 
mission, and are working now for 17 cents an hour. 
Q. Now, you are here and see these people: what sort of life does 

t-handler have on 17 cents an hour?—A. He generally lives it 
very poor quarters ; his home is but scantily furnished ; he can eat only 
of the coarse: ; his children, like too many others, are frequently 
brought ‘actor y tender age; in some instance+ 
his wife takes iu sewing and does chores for other people, while it 
other instances that I know of they work in a few of the remaining 
Janndries where women are still engaged, the work not having been ab 
sorbed by the Chinese. By this means the home, of course, is broken 
up; indeed there is hardly the semblance of a home, and in these in- 
stances where the wife goes out to work no meal is cooked. Many of 
the stores have for sale dried meats or herrings, cheese, or some other 
rticle which does not require any cooking. Of course, when the wife 
is at home although the living is v poor, it is cooked ; she cooks what 
can be purchased with the portion of the 17 cents per hour remainitg 
after the ment of rent, and the cost of light, fuel, &e. 
Q. You speak of these men working by the hour!—A, Yes, sir. 
Q. Why are they not employed by the day or the month? For how 
y hours daily do they usually A. Ten hours a day usnally- 
Did I understand y: 2 are they hired by the hour! 




























elp re in labor at the cheapest rate 
ble and to get as much Kk it cheapest rate is always a suflicient | 
incentive to find out w cheapest way, and they have fo! 
that to be the way in that 
Q. Well, I suppose employment in handling freight is less con! 
during the day, or it extends over the whole twenty-four hours, 
in such a way that the actual time during which the ten hour 
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lated instances; but-after periiste a year (nipseleey they ney 
preparing fortrouble) theoldsore has healed in a measure; but when afar 
ther attemptis being made to reduce wages or au increase of the hoursol 
labor, or to adopt or enforce some certain obnoxious shop rule upon the 
employés, then it is revived with double force. What I meant wa, 
that the Milwaukee strike has in a measure healed, . 

Q. Do you mean by that that it may be difficalt for you to get this 
desired testimony ?—A. I do not know; it may be. 

Q. You spoke of it in connection with the request that yon should 
get that testimony —A. I spoke of it in this strain: that in consequence 
of that fact I might not have attached so much importance to that doco 
ment and might not have retained it, but I shall endeavor to obtain the 
document or a copy of it, if that is possible, > 


By Mr. CALL: 
Q. What did you understand the certificate of the consuls to be!— 
A. Indorsing the trustworthiness of the statements made by Ashmun 
&O 


O- 

Q. What were those statements?—A. That Milwaukee was a very 
beautiful place; that the firm of Ashmun & Co. were a responsible fim 
that there was no difficulty existing there; and that Mr. Ashmun was 
very good man to his employés. 

Q. Was there any: thing said abont the striket—A. Oh, no; that was 
omitted—of conrse, unintentionally. I think we have a complaint to 
make against our Government for a system permitting consuls of thé 
United States to be made use of when there is a struggle between capi- 
tal and labor. 

By Mr. CALL: 

Q. Have you any evidence that those consuls intended to in any way 
give aid or comfort to the employers !—A. I have no evidence that they 
knew the facts, but I believe it is the duty of any persou, no matter 
who he may be, especially when he is in a responsible official position, 
to inquire what use it is to be put to before he affixes his signature to 
any document. 


By the CuarrMan: 4 

Q. Do you believe that any private individual has a right to avail 
himself of the official character of a United States officer, at home or 
abroad, to assist him in the prosecution of his private enterprise or busi- 
ness in that way !—A. No, sir. 

Q. Trkeapecti ve of whether the statements indorsed by such officer 
are true or false?—A. No, sir. 

Q. To allow that would be to give one citizen an advantage ove 
another, would it not?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. PuGu: 

Q. Have you any information as to the number of people that they 
secured to come to this country by that cirenlar?—A, A sofficient 200 
ber, together with the small number that they obtained from the sut 
rounding region and from New York (where they got very few by the 
way)—a snfficient number to defeat the strike, 

By Mr, Gror 

Q. They won the victory by it?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr, Cann: 
Q. Do you not understand our consuls to be commereial 
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t they have no objection. They do wish, howeve: 
introduction of the Chinese into this country, at! 
-x to give the American workmen a breathing ¥ 
hardly recovered from the panic, and they were 
en down by the Chinese undermining them. 
sopean laborer will work more cheaply than the Ar 
y win he notl—A. He becomes easily acclimatized and 
» With the American people, 
be soon wants as much wages as anybody !—A. Yes, 
certain Senator said, “it is a question whether the worl 
ait) shall eat rats, rice, or beefsteak.” I choose beefs! 
te for that every time. I do not want it understood that my 
archased for a beefsteak, but that I will vote always for u 
) will improve the condition of the workingmen. 
.1 speak of this opposition to the Chinese being designe 
e American workingmena breathing spell after the panic. 
tand you to mean that the opposition to Chinese emigrati 
y t—A. No, sir. 
on, Where is aw permanent opposition, you think, to that i 
ui—A. Decidedly. 
\sire to say a word or two further on in reference to this ca 
oun & Co. and its relevance to this thread-bare theory of “su 
emand,” bat just now I wish to pass on to another brauch, 
«ly to go along rapidly. 


GRIEVANOES OF CAR-DRIVERS IN NEW YORK. 


The car-drivers of the city of New York are working from fow 
o sixteen hours a day in all weathers, and receive $1.75 a day. 

Q. Now, why is not that enough !—A. Because it will not purc 
he commonest necessaries of life. 

Q. You understand, of course, that my question is designed to: 
rou out fully in regard to that class of workmen, their conditiou 
‘understand your assertion to be that it is not enough; it does not 
© me, either, that it is enough; but I want to know from you 
‘hance a mau has to live on $1.75 a day 1—A. He has this chance 
neals are served to him by his wife or friend or child, as the case 
de, in a kettle, while he is driving bis team, and at the end of the 
1e may possibly have two or three minutes to swallow his food. 
1othing more than swallowing it, and when he comes home he is 
wbly too tired or perbaps too hungry to eat. 

Q. There is no e tion in his work during the day of any c 
quence, then “—A. If there is, that which is termed relays or swi 
je has still the same number of hours to work. 

Q. Do you mean that that is deducted from his fourteen or si: 
iomrs1—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then, if the relays amounted to an hour, he would be absent 
iis home seventeen hours 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And if two hours, eighteen ?—A. Yes, sir. And in the mat 
‘hese relays, in some instances men who do not and cannot live, ¢ 
sount of the meagerness of their wages, ou the route of the railroa 
sompelled to live at some distance, and when they have these rela 
switches it takes them sometimes twenty or thirty minutes 
their homes, and to return again takes another half or thi 
of an hour. 

Q. Then, do I understand you that theserelav- 
norning and evening going to and returning { 
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pable of paying it, and judging from what is currently reported as their 
alividends, they are more than capable of paying it T mast acknowl 
edge, though, that so far as their dividends are concerned, I am persm- 
ally uninformed. I take merely current romor and the appearance of 
the traffic, the number of passengers I see on the cars. 


WAGES OF TATLORESSES. 


Among some of the tailoresses in the city I have made a personalin. 
vestigation. They make a regular heavy pantaloon, working pants, for 
seyen cents a pair, They are capable of making ten pairs per dayol 
twelve hours. Boys’ pantaloous they make for five to six cents per pait, 
making fourteen to sixteen pairs per day of twelve hours. They work 
mostly seven fall daysin the week ; sometimes they will stop on Sanday 
afternoon, but all work on Sunday, and their average weekly wages is 
about $3.81, providing no time is lost. 

They are compelled to provide their own cotton out of this, and their 
own needles and thimbles, and other small things that are necessary in 
the work, Overalls and jumpers (a kind of calico jacket ased by labor. 
ers in warm weather sometimes, to prevent the dirt getting to the shirt 
or underclothing) they make for thirty to thirty-five cents per dozen, 
They generally work in “teams” of two, and they make about three 
dozen per day, or in a working day of thirteen to fifteen hours they 
earn from forty-five to fifty-two and a half centseach. They work gen- 
erally in the shop, but usually finish some work at home on Sunday. 


TOBACCO STRIPPERS’ WORK AND WAGES. 


In the manufacture of cigars in shops there is a branch termed “ strip- 
ping.” Iam not sure as to these statistics that I am going to give you, 
but I believe them to be correct. Nine-tenths of these strippers, of 
about that proportion, are females. Their average hours of labor ar 
ten per day. Their wages range between three and seven dollars a week 
when at work. About one-half of these girlsare employed at the former 
wage, two-thirds at $5. week, and the remaining third at a higher wage. 

They lose days and weeks’ work frequently, or have lost them in the 
past more than at present, and in very rare instances are they paid for 
Joss of time, even when it is caused by national or other holidays. Iv 
the shops, more especially the larger ones, they are prohibited from 
holding any conversation under pain of fine or dismissal. Even if they 
were disposed to converse they could not. The very positions in which 
they work, or are placed to work (which are not necessary to the work). 
in long rows, in which each faces the back of the girl in front of ber, 
precludes them from holding conversation. They suffer in every way 
the disciplinary measures of imprisonment at hard labor. ‘They cat- 
not hold conversation. One sits with her face to the back of the othe, 
and that is the rule in almost all the factories. Where there are only 
a few of them of course it makes very little difference. It is believed 
that this plan of placing them gets more work out of them, 








SHOP GIRLS. 


In this city we have a number of establishments, retail stores get 
erally, large ones, which employ a number of small girls nsnally 
as cash-girls. They labor ten hours daily, on Satarday about 
except at holiday times, such as Christmas and New Year's, 


HY Seals. L8be LUAU IL WY AUREL 9 BLeEL SLUKY 1M MUBUELpUTe 
vides seats for his cash-boys (he has no cash-girls), but in many 
‘es these places have no seats for their cash-girls. Some mouths 
ile investigating this condition of affairs I saw the subject-mat- 
mt that time made public through one of the New York papers, 
spoke of theendurance of these girls, or, rather, how puny these 
uldren looked. In one of our largest establishments the children 
pped off after awhile. They could not stand it. It is sucha 
to be almost motionless, and then to make a sudden start. 

‘hat, you understand, gives the system a nervous shock !—A. 


es 
.nd you seem to think that that sudden spring is more apt to be a 
of injury to the system than the work itself_—A. Probably more 
1e work itself, although I think it is decidedly too exacting to 
hildren work in stores ten hours a day, even if those were the 
:hours; but they are not. 

Vhat ages do you say they are !—A. Ten to thirteen or fourteen. 
they become that age, fourteen, or sometimes older, they try to 
situations in other places as sales-ladies. 

‘o you understand that this work, of which you have been speak- 
eaks down their health 1—A. Yes, sir. ‘i 

‘hen how happens it that they change from that to this other em- 
mtf—a. It is not so exacting upon their system to be a sales- 
ore especially within the last few years, through the agitation 
ty of the ladies who go shopping and who have taken up the 
and urged that the sales-ladies ought to be provided with seats 
tot actually waiting on customers. 


DISTRICT MESSENGER BOYS. 


iave an institution in this city (I suppose it is a mere branch of 
ge institution throughout the country generally) known as the 











tey buy the papers themselves and make what they cani—A. 
j and it is quite a sight to see some of the boys running after the 
that contain the papers, the evening papers more especially; to 
hundred or two hundred of them, and as one drops off that has 
tved with his papers another one takes his place, the others 
up continually and keeping up the crowd. If the poor boys 
the point of starvation and their only hope of life was in that 
do not believe they could run much faster or risk their lives 
ore than they do sometimes. 
»w about the bootblacks!—A. How the bootblacks do I cannot 
‘more than their position in life is very hard. 
ves the newsboy get a chance for school at all!—A. I do not see 
hat comes in, except that possibly one here and there may have 
rtunity of going to a night school, and that, I think, is not gen- 
iken advantage of by them. The boy fails to see the importance 
ucation himself, and there are very few who are willing to lend 
o guide him. 

( Recess.) 


STEAMBOAT HANDS—TRUCKMEN. 


recess the witness proceeded as follows: 

wt time ago I had occasion to make two trips to New Haven, 
ay of New Haven, and I took the New Haven steamboat route. 
n the night trip I was considerably interested by the work of 
x-hands. I made inquiries of those employed iu transferring 
sht from the docks to the boat on tiucks, two wheeled trucks, 
as impressed with the peculiar nature of their work and the 
of the toil, in consequence of the boat being higher, when un- 
than the pier, and Jower as the load became heavier on board 
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ished. They then come back to New York at ten and reagh 

ere at: three; from which time they work until eleven 
when the boat starts again. That is on one boat; the other I 
on board of coming from New Haven to this city. 1 arrivedat 
p.m. The men were working, and I made inquiry, and they had 
working the whole afternoon. I was upon the deck and } 
working. I do not know the position of the official in charge, 
it is baggage-master or package superintendent, or whatever his office _ 
may be termed, but he bullied every man there that appeared to make 
even one step a little slower than another. There was a stall en 
gine, but rather weighty, that one man carried on his track, and the 
man was just putting his truck below it, and another of the deck-hands, 
that is, a man who assists in putting freight on the tracks, did not 
move fast enough, and hallooing did not suffice for this boss or super 
intendent, but he had a rattan cane in his hand and he whacked the 
man with it across the back. 


By Mr. GrorcGe: 
Q. What did the man do’—A, He ran very fast with that truck. 
By the CaarrMan: 

Q. He did not resent it?—A. No, sir; he didnot even look up, Lam 
a very small man, but I think that if that man felt the way I felt about 
it, on the impulse of the moment he would have knocked that boss down 
if he conld, I was struck with the remarkable appearance of one man 
there, a man not yery stout looking, buf very sinewy, and very intelli: 
gent, and I might almost say of refined appearance. Whatever rest 
these men have is on ward the boat. They ¢annot go ashore exeept 
with their trucks to haul goods on board or from the boat. 

Q. Does thei y include their food on board the boat?—A. Yes; I 
think it dues. The de ands, those who are assisting in the placing 
of the freight on board, get only $38. When I asked the question what 
they were getting, I was told it was $38 a month, but one of them said: 

lly, we ought to get $60, if anything.” But I suppose they bare 





Q. Do you think it was wrong for him to swear!—A. Well, I think 
sowetimes a man untutored emphasizes a statement by an oath which 
aman of culture will do without, and they have probably no means of 
emphasizing their statements other than that. 

Q. You think it was justified under the circumstances, I suppose !— 


am about to make, or to attribate 
having read it in the papers, and 
t is the ouly 

the state- 


as I believe it w 

ments than employ 

some two or three years ago, a member of the legislature, speaking 

upon the question of the hours of labor, said in the course of bis angie 
“T regard my employés as I do a machine, to be used’ to my ait 

vantage, and when they are old and of no further use I cast themin 

street.” That, of course, is the general mode of dealing with 

peopie when they are incapable of further performing work; 

ployers being not charitable institutions, but men of b C88, 

do cast their employés off into the streets. But this remark was ¥ 

frank, and it exhibits a considerable degree of the ex 









































ny. 
‘ow, would not those be places that everybody would want to 
zause they would be easier than outside places !—A. If that was 
yuld have a tendency to make the other working people try to 
the example, and, as they could not all become Government. 
6s, they would endeavor to have the eight-hour law enforced in 
rivate employments. 
there not a very great desire on the part of workingmen to get 
ment employment, and would not that be regarded as a very great. 
age? I ask you to think about that. It would become a mere 
t seems to me, to be given to the party in power.—A. I do not 
t would have that effect only to a very slight degree; but if itis 
nion that upon the enforcement of the national eight-hour law 
lately as a result the private employers would try to enforce it in 
asiness of course whoever expected that would be disappoiuted ; 
11 am confident that it would tend to bring that about. 
mination suspended.] 
urned. 


New York, August 17, 1883. 
EL S. RoBESON sworn and examined. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 
tion. State your residence and occupation.— Answer. I reside in 
ork; I am a telegraph engineer and contractor. 
low long have you been so engaged and how great has been your 
nee t!—A. I have been engaged in the business a numberof years, 
ve made several thousand miles of line. 
‘ou may state in which way your attendance has been secured by 
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the reasonable market price for doing that work upon reasonable notice 
Ere bo the pablo snd in cootractors. ‘What would be the cost!—s, 
, I should want a thousand dollars a mile to build that line,  § 

Q. Are you willing to atate how much the poles would. cost pr 
milef—A. No, sir 

Q. Are you willing to state how much the wire would cost pe 
mile '—A. I decline, on principle, to state what these items would cot. 

Q. You decline to give any of the details!—A. Yes, sir. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. Won't you state yourself, without reference to the of other 
testimony given here, what facilities would be included in this tele 
graphic system which you say could be constructed at the eostefs 
Siition dollars between New York and Chicago? 

A. Do you mean the capacity of it? 

Q. Its capacity to do business. 

A. It would be an eight-wire line, which could be duplexed or quad- 
ruplexed, aking it equivalent to 16 or 32 wires, as the case might be 

. How would it compare in business capacity with the existing 
facilities of the Western Union Telegraph Company between thoes two 
pointsf—A. Well, [ don’t know exactly how many wires the Westen 
Union have to Chicago, but I should judge that they would be by 
their various routes, to use, probably, 40 wires to Chi 
more. I am not familiar with the extent of their wires, but could 
work Chicago in various ways. 

Q. And this line would have how many wires !—A. It would bean 
eight-wire line, which you could quadruplex. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the existing facilities of the Western 
Union are 40 actual wires, which could be multiplied in their capac: 
ity by either two or four!—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Their capacity, then, is equivalent to80or to 160 wires 1—A. Yes; 
do not understand me as saying that that is all they have got; bat! 
should think that they could reach Chicago very easily by 40 different H 
wires. 

Q. Do you mean to be understood, then, that to construct their facili- 
ties anew at the present time would cost about twice to four times as - 
much as it would cost to build such a line as you have estimated at # 
million dollars t—A. Well, that is hardly an equal question, because 
their means of working Chicago are by different routes; probably in 
that number of wires (40) they might have some by which they woald 
have to go 1,500 or 1,600 miles instead of a thousand; they inight work 
Chicago by Montreal, or by Washington, or by Philadelphia, or by way: 
of the New York Central route. : 

Q. I desire to get a comparison between such a line as youestimate a 
costing a million dollars and their direct facilities which would corre | 
spond in location to the line proposed to be constructed for a million dol- 
lars,—A. Well, you might assume that their “direct ” route was either 
by the Pennsylvania or by the New York Central; they probably haven't 
got on either one of these routes more than 8 wires, 

Q. Do you think there would be any difficulty in transacting the direct 
business between New York and Chicago on such a line ag you coakl 
build for $1,000,000 1 1 

The WitTNEss. The entire business of the two cities ] 

The CHairnman. Yes. 

The Witness. You could not doit, and do any “ way” business: 
entire line, 8 wires, devoted to that through business would pr 
do it. 
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millionaires and keeps the workers in poverty. In a word, a strikt 
a revolt against the class rule of the capitalists, aud sach revo 
although sometimes organized, are oftener unorganized; for, in prot 
tion as labor becomes organized, just in that proportion are strik 
indulged in by the workers. Well-organized ies of workings 
command the consideration of their employers; hence their demai 
are respectfully considered and in most cases granted, for the bos 
are not likely to provoke a conflict with a body of men that (hey kn 
are prepared to stand out for an indefinite time. 

Hence, to diminish the number of strikes, all that is m 7 
promote and encourage labor organizations, and protect them ant a 
pepe by legalizing their existence the same as in England an 


e. 
No strike is a Joss or a failure to the workers, even if the point sou, 
is not gained for the time being. If naught else, they at least teach 
capitalists that they are expensive luxuries to be indulged in. Cor 
quently we find it proven by fucts that in trades where strikes have b 
most prevalent in the past, the employers are now more ready to lis 
io the demands of their employés. Very few employers who ly 
passed through the agonies of one or two strikes ever care to enter? 
any farther struggle, and this is a warning to employers genera 
Were it not for fear of strikes, employers would be far more exact 
than the Hence every strike is a success to the workers, and 
effective in advancing the social interests of the working elass. 
Viewing the question from another standpoint, we find, the resull 
a strike, if not satisfactory in gaining the point at issue, instead 
dampening the ardor of the men, only demonstrates all the inore fo 
bly the importance of organization beforehand and the necessity of) 
cumulating fands to sustain them. More than that, they arean 
tion to the working classes in showing us what we have to expect 
the Government, when it uses its police and soldiers at the instant 
ding of the capitalists to imprison us or to shoot ns down, 
Tn proof of my point that wherever strikes have ocourred, en} 
in those occupations are more inclined to treat with their emplo: 
will cite an instance : 
The locomotive engineers for years had many struggles with 
road companies, but only after they had proyen to the 
the companies that they had fands sufficient to hold ont for an 
nite period were they successful. It has come now to be an 
edged fact that the railroad companies will arbitrate and 
the locomotive engineers. Arbitration never will come until 
ployer recogu that the workman is his equal, and that never; 
established until the workman, by a class struggle, through 
proves that fact to the satisfaction of the employer. A year 
spring Jay Gould attempted a reduction of the wages of the 
and firemen on the roads leading into Saint Louis. He 
could reduce their wages, but he found an organized fores 
him. He {nquired into the matter, and learned, to his sat 
other railroads had lost by encountering the Brotherhood of 
Engineers. He then offered to treat with them; con: 
wages were not reduced—they gained a victory over Jay 
that is an instance where an effective combination of wor! 
vented a strike. Other instances could be cited. The 
firemen on these roads refrained trom striking simply 
ployer granted their demands, Workmen do not strike 
1 they strike only as nations go into war, when they 
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By the Caarrman: | Ji cae as hee 

Q. There must be some thonsands of those \pewple heret—A. 
bly there are as many 4s 50,000 or 60,000 in the whole country. They 
are chiefly in Pennsylvania and Ohio, : eh m 

Q. Imported there to be used in the coal and iron tradest—A. Yes, 
ae ae and iron Sraslesi a a Gi eto - 

t estimate does not include, peste ¢ French. 
wena Samenons We Maeeachiaeta and elsew enniie New 

+ No, sir, e claim that as long as corporations haye | 
importing labor itself without any per capita poll-tax, it is not fair ty be 
taxing the product of such labor brought, from abroad. If the tariff ov 
foreign goods is right « tariff on this labor would certainly be right. 

By Mr. GeoreE: jeigeeethg i 

Q: Do you think there is ing like system in imp ‘thes 
laborers by corporations, or is the importation sporadict—A. Hens 
radic. It is done whenever the interests of those concerned to 
subserved. However, it is assuming an organized shape here ar 
indications that it is becoming more general. edge coors 
is making every effort to encourage what they “assisted ¢ 
gration.” Now, these are not cases of yolintary emigration; they at 

+ eases of pauperism. They come principally to Canada. In the mont 
of June last I was throngh a part of Canada and | found Smal 4 
erally denounced there. They stay there awhile, and when they 
that there is a prospect of a few dollars more @ Week or a mont! 
in this conutry they come across our border. The Euglish started t 
send their “assisted emigrants” directly to this country, antil an exam 
ination was made in this city by the Immigration Commissioners an 
they returned « fe es of pauperism; but those cases have been cor 
ered up, and other cases of like kind are occurring all the time unde 
the name of “assisted emigration,” a business which has assumed quit 
a decided shape, especially under the English Government. 

Q. Thai statement has reference to Ireland !—A. To Ireland, and ala 
to English and Scotch people who want to come over here, and who fin 
that the Government will give them a chance to come in that way 
Some come just to see the country and cannot get back, so they sta) 

hete. 

Q. Are they “assisted” back?—A. They are not “assisted” back a0 
Jess you gentlemen will provide for that. . 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. But still, a laborer who is “ assisted” to come here po more com 
petes with the American laborer than one who comes of his own « 
cord '—A. That is true; but why should you not prevent the abnorat 
increase of that competition ? 

The CHarrMan. Well, that is a great question whether, if we are! 
legislate by tariffs tor the benefit of American labor, so far as goods a 
concerned, we are not bound to meet this other difficulty also. Ho 
can you keep those people out except by law? And if a Taw is justi 
able at all it must reach the end to be attained by the law, and that 
the protection of American labor. 

The Witness. If a tariff be right for the protection of Americ 
labor against imported foreign goods, it logically follows that we show 
be protected against the importation of toreign labor itself; orelsetl 
tariff is a farce. | 

The Cuateman. I do not see how your conclusion ean be w 
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will not have the money by him during the month aud will 
therefore buy on eredit many of the uecessaries of TRA, Yes,sin5 
also that. The Iron and Steel Workers’ Association in 1881 endeavorel 
to obtain an increase of wages, but failed in their attempt. If they lad 
been loosely organized or if they had become disorganized the manu- 
facturers would have accomplished on the first of last June a reduction 
of wages of ten or fifteen per cent. At or about that time the press of 
the entire country, with very few exceptions, either advised the iron 
and steel workers to accept the reduction, on the ground that they were 
unable to cope with the iron masters, or wrote such discouraging 1 
ports and articles that it required men of nerve to withstand the pres- 
sure from the general opinion prevailing that they would not beable to 
hold out, in consequence of the employers insisting on the reduction. 
The iron and steel workers, however, adopted a resolation that they 
would under no consideration submit to the reduetion, and the fact thet 
they had demonstrated to their employers the year previous that they 
were fully competent to inflict greatdamage and injury upon them sit 
isfied the employers that they were going to make a hard fight, and they 
preferred to recede from the enforcement of the proposed reduction of 
ten per cent. rather than to encounter the serious oppositiun of the 
amalgamated iron and steel workers’ organization. This victory wis ol» 
tained without a strike; by a mere resolution that, if the reduction wit 
insisted upon they would strike. And.again, the fact that they had held 
ween after they were defeated before prevented a reduction of wages 
last June. 

In the report of the bureau of labor statistics of New Jersey a quote 
tion is made, and while I have not the quotation with me, I will give 
the substance of it It mentions the fact of England being one of the 
richest countries on this earth; the fact that during the panic of 1878 
tew if any of the members of trades unions in England suffered the 
evils from which so large a number suffered who were not members of 
the unions, and the fact that the unions had, by means of strikes aud 
other measures, improved the condition of the working people in Evy: 
land materially and to a very marked extent in the instance of the 
farm laborers of England. Formerly, it says, the poor-houses, the work- 
houses, and the jails were filled after the harvest was reaped, aud 
many of the laborers were compelled to either beg, steal, or starve, bat 
after the organization of the Farm Laborers’ Union their condition was 
materially improved, so that more than one-half of the jails, alms 
houses, and prisons formerly required were unnecessary and vacant 
Mr. Joseph Arch, one of the organizers and the head of that organizi 
tion, was called upon some few years ago by the British ministry to tell 
them what could be done for the farm laborers. He answered that the 
time when they could have done them any material good had passed, 
and that when they could have done them any good they had never 
offered their aid. 

There is nothing in the labor movement that employers who have hai 
unorganized laborers dread so much as organization ; bat organizatiot 
alone will not do much unless the organization provides itself with4 
good fund, so that the operatives may be in a position, in the event ot 
a struggle with their employers, to hold out, 





THE “BENEFIT” FEATURE IN TRADES UNIONS. 


In answer to your inquiry, Mr. Chairman, a while ago, I wish to 
that these benefit features of which I have spoken haye been int 
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something else; but that they were brought to that condition, or thst 
the larger portion of them were brought to that condition, by circum 
stances over which they had no control, I am certainly convineel. 
‘The number of such people could not be easily estimated. I have seen 
it variously stated, by the workingmen, who probably stated the largest 
namber, and by Mr. Carroll D, Wright, the chief of the Massachusetts 
bureau of labor statistics, who stated probably the lowest number. 1 
have seen it stated from 60,000 or 70,000 np to 2,000,000; but of course 
neither of those numbers can be anything like accurate. 

Q. They probably counted the same inen in « good many different 
localities ’—A. Very probably, On this question of strikes 1 have 
nothing to add, except, that if you desire to question me, I shall be 
pleased to give any further information that I may possess. 


By Mr, Grorer: 


Q. You understand that this recent strike of the telegraphers has 
failed.—A. Yes, sir, I understand that that strike is finally at an end. 

Q. Do you know the cause of its failure, or have you a well-considered 
opinion as to the cause {—A, I have an opinion as to the cause of the 
fuilare of that strike. 


WHY SOME STRIKES PAIL. 


Q. What is your opinion !—A. My opinion is that the first few strikes 
that workingmen generally indulge in are lost, from the fact that their 
employers are unable to comprehend the idea that labor has certait 
rights which they ought to respect; second, because they are really 
unaware that the laborers who are on a strike are capable of inflicting 
an injury upon them; and third, that when they are once in a strike 
and hold out for a cousiderable period they do not like to weaken and 
cede to the terms of their employés, but prefer to make large sacri: 
fices from their wealth or capital rather than to accede to those demands. 
This being the second telegraph strike (though it may really be termed 
the first thorough strike of the telegraphers), the company, that is, Jay 
Gould, was unable to comprehend at first, what he was forced to compr- 
hend in the case of the locomotive engineers and firemen last year, that 
the workingmen were in a position to intlict a considerable damage upol 
thecompany. This strike has another instructive feature. It will teach 
the telegraphers this, that if they are desirions of holding out for a loug 
period and fighting a concern of the magnitude of the Western Union 
‘Telegraph Company they will have in time of peace to prepare for wat. 

Q. They wiil have to have a treasury, you mean !—A. They will have 
to have a Further, the a ation of such a treasury, the 
payment of benefits to members, and the demonstration to members that 
the organizations are fully capable of keeping their promises, not making 
promises and violating them to their members, but making promises 
keeping them, will insure the confidence of the members in their organ 
ization, and they will tind that when they next indulge in or threatet 
a strike Mr. Jay Gould will be more willing to lend an ear to their con: 
pliints and grievances. As to this general outcry among employers (ani 
sometimes the press will echo the ¢ about the men on strike being 
turbulent, about their being destroyers of property and violators of the 
public perce, the truth is that where these offenses are committed they 
are very seldom the work of the men on strike, nor are they counte 
nanced by the men on strike, but that they are not committed by over 
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zealous friends I will not say. 
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liberties as against those who are desirous of undermining them. Tra 
unions are organizations that instill into men a higher motive-power: 

give them a higher goal to look to. The hope that is too frequently deal- 
ened in their breasts when unorganized is awakened by the trades unions: 
us itcan be by nothing else. A man is sometimes reached by influences 
such as the church may hold out to him, but the conditions that will, 
make him a better citizen and a more independent one are thow 
that are evolved out of the trades anion movement. That makes bin 
«a better citizen and a better man in every particular. There are only 
a few who can be reached by the charch so as to affect their daily walk 
in life compared with the numbers reached by these organizations. 


TRADES UNIONS NOT COMMUNISTIC. 


By the CuarrMan: 

Q. The outside public, I think, very largely confound the conditions 
out of which the trades union grows or is formed, with the, to the 
general public mind, somewhat revolutiouary ideas that are embraced 
under the names of socialism and communism. Before you get through, 
won't you let us understand to what extent the trades union is an ont- 
growth or an evolution of those ideas, and to what extent it stands 
upart from them and is based on different principlest—A. The trades 
unions are by no means aun outgrowth of socialistic or communistic 
ideas or principles, but the socialistic and communistic notions ar 
evolved from some of the trades unions’ movements. As to the question 
of the principles of communism or socialism prevailing in trades unions, 
there are a number of men who connect themselves as workingmen with 
the trades unions who may have socialistic convictions, yet who never 
wave them currency; who say, “Whatever ideas we may have as 
the future state of society, regardless of what the end of the labor 
as a movement between classes may be, they must remain in 
ground, and we must subordinate our convictions, and out 





















views and our acts to the general good that the trades-union ment 
Drings to the laborer.” A large number of them think and act in that 
way. On the other hand, there are inen—not so numerous now as they 


have been in the past—who are endeavoring to conquer the trades: 
union movement and subordinate it to those doctrines, aud in a measure, 
ina few such organizations that condition of things exists, but by 10 
Ineans does it e&: in the largest, most powerful, and best org: ized 
trades unions, There the view of which I spoke just now, the desire to 
improve the condition of the workingmen by and through the effortsof 
the trades union, is fully lived up to. I do not kuow whether I bave 
covered the entire ground of the question. 
By Mr. GEORGE: 

Q. You state, then, that the trades unions generally are not prope 
gandists of ‘socialistic views ?—A. ‘They are not. On the contrary, the 
eudeavors of whieh L have spoken, made by certain persons to couqatt 
the trades unions in certain ¢ sted by the trades unionists; il 
the first place for the trades unions’ sake, and even persons who bavt 
these convictions perhaps equally as stroug as the others will yé 
subordinate them entirely to the good to be received directly throug) 
the trades unions, These last help those who have not sueh conviction 
to resist those who seek to use the trades unious to propagate the 
sovinlistic ideas, s “ 


Q. Do you think the trades unions have impeded or — 
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jovernment. The laws written and now in opera 
roperty of the capitalist and the moneyed class ge 
icine erable, yet ora las vee ee to protect. 4] 
ly only property that they possess, thy 
(heir savings bank, their school, and trades union; tion 
existence as organizations may be legalized, not for t 
strikes, as has been said, but for such reasons and 0} 
recognized in England and France. I have here av —~ 
now in force in England with reference to trades unic 
The CHATRMAN: Let it be incorporated in your ev 
The witness submitted the extract, as follows: 


ENGLISH TRADE-UNION LAW. 


In 1871 was passed by the British Parliament, the moet. ire 
affteting trades unions, ‘This law provides that: 
"The purposes Of any trade nnion shall not, by reason merely that 
Sinlnt of trade, be deemed to be unlawful, ao as to render any membio. 
‘tion Hable to eriminal proscent'on or otherwise. 
“The purposes of any trade inion shall not, by reason morele thal 
Aniut of trade, be unlawful, eo as to render void or voidable a) * 
“Nothing in this act shall eneble any court to entertain any 
twtol with the object of directly enforcing or recovering danuy 
say of the following agreements, namely = 
“1, Any agreainent between wambers of a trade anton as 8) 
ditionvon whieh any members for the time being of such tr 
Sol will thelr goods, transact business, employ or be employed, 
“2. Any agreement for the payment by any person of any sn) iption or 
toa trade nolon, 
‘“h Any agreement for the application of the funds of a trade mion (a) 
Veivifs to members, or (b) to furnish contributions to any employer or wo 
A vember of such trade tution in consideration of such employeror workna:. 
enonsity with the rules or regulations of snch trade wniou, or (0) to dischit 
ibe imposed pon any person by sentence of a court of justice ; oF 
1 Any agreement made between one trade union and another: or 
Any bond to secure the performance of ony of the above-nentioned agreements: 
n this section shall be deemed to constitute any of the abovementioned 
unlawful. 
provided t 
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(8) We ask also, for the purpose of procuring i 
ties of our country (who frequently find a very aes ea 
action by saying that they are ignorant as to the col 
working people), the establishment of a national burean of labor st 
tics, Such a bureau would give our legislators an opportanity to kn¢ 
not from mere conjectare, but actually, the condition of our industri 
our production and consumption, and what could be done by law toi 
here both. Our State governments would undoubtedly follow } 
ead of the national Congress, and legislate in the interestof labor; | 
we see that so loug as our national legislators have an excuse for gayi 
that they do not know the condition of labor, there is very little chay 
of obtaining legislation. 

There is a bill of whose provisions I know but little, but I have be 
requested by Mr. Richard Powers, the president of the Lake 
Union, tospesk of it. It is a bill which was introduced in the House 
Representatives by Mr. McLean, of Missouri, aud opon which that 
tleman delivered a speech in the House on the revival of Amet 
shipping. He moved an amendment to House bill 7061 which cover 
the legislation desired by the Lake Seamen's Union. 

f know that they have considerable grievances which they ba 
bronght forward, and [ should regret very much if Mr. Powers show 
not have an pEponeaty of appearing before this committee. If belie 
he will be in this city next week to attend our confederation as a de 

te. 
There are several other measures to which I might call attention a) 
which I might suggest as remedies, but the best organized trades unio 
of the world are eminently practical. They are composed of men w] 
are desirous of obtaining reforms by gradual means, and in that spit 
we ask the adoptio: these measures which I have set forth 
. tause we believe and know that they will redound to our bem 
workingmen and to the benefit of society. If the legislators 
country are desirous of acting in this matter and alleviating the 
tress that is too prevalent, and if they desire to assist those who 
working in this cause to mount a step higher, let them ad 
measures and they will receive the thanks of the working peo) 
world and of all posterity. But in any event, they ought not to 
tinue to be so indifferent to the condition of labor as they have 
the past. 

Adjourned, 












New York, Monday, August 20, 
Mrs. CHARLOTTE SMITH sworn and examined. 

By the Ouareaan: 
Question. If you would like to make a statement to the 
we shall be glad to hear it. Please state first where you 
Answer. I reside in Washington. 
Q. If you are connected with the labor movement in any 
state in what capacity.—A. I am president of the Women’ 
Industria) League. 
Q, You may proceed with the statement which you desire 
A. [am not prepared to do more at this time thau make a 


remarks; but as to the object of the Women’s Industrial 
ia that it was formed one year ago the LOth of August 
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COOPERATION. 


{ wa me think there is any general inclination among working peo- 
pl Hed with their vocation as wage-workers, and to become 
ayer or is what they desire merely to be amply compensated for 
hes ‘ork they do, and to remain in the condition they are int—A. There 
aay that would favor industrial co-operation. I do not know that 
is anywhere near a large minority, but still there is qaite a large 
number who would favor industrial co-operation. There are industries 
here it would be more practicable than in ot iy 
@ To what extent in this country have there been practical co-oper- 
ative associations, and what has been their success ?—A. Well, I have 
bot seen many instances of them. I have seen a few, and they have been 
on failures. They have usually been formed under disadvanta- 
laws. As a role, co-operative societies are formed with the object 
venting the acquisition of the property of the association by one 
peed few individuals, and, with that end in view, they usually reduce 
the number of votes that any one member may cast, no matter how many 
pom be mayhave. But in Obio they have been compelled to be joint 


. By By the law 1—A. Yes, sir; by the law. And therefore it becomes 
40 easy matter, in such cases, for the few to put their heads togetherand 
‘ont the balance, as s00n a8 the prospects are bright tor success. 

aio the system has not been practically tested?!—A. It has not 
portunity to be thoroughly tested. 

Q Ge ceed anything else that you desire to state to the committee 1— 

| » Ido not think of anything else now ; but if I recollect anything else 

now and to-morrow, I may suggest to somebody else to say it. 


New York, August 20, 1883, 
Cornap CaRx sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Pues: 
Question. How long have you resided in this city !—Answer, Nearly 


A. I have been a 


|, Are you an employé or an employer my! 
(. Have you been an employé during the wwiiole ree) you ‘have been 
business ?—A. The whole time. 
Please givens ae information that you may have as to the relation 
between thi of employers and the taster yes ii the 3c by ihe a 
the other 


id all that you know in regard to the 
to inquire into? 


A REVOLUTION IN Seana a 


dr 
bors, nor with the landlor 
very quiet; but in 1854 or 1 , 
b¢ Wis invented and introduced, and stitched very 
than the tailor could do; and the bosses said: “ We wan 
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wi it has cepted a 
i them up in soci 


more to be done for them, Bein, 
(for 1 didn’t think I was to be cal 
not all the data on this subject that I would like to have, but— 


AN OLD SAILORS’ HOME FOR LAKE SAILORS, 


say that we think that there ought to be provided for th! 
inland seas something like the institution that exists 
for the ocean sailors, something to take care of the q 
sailor after he has become helpless and unable to take his part on bo: 


mean a sailors’ home!—A. Yes, sir; I mean an old sailoy 
¢ that on Staten Island. We want that for the sailors’ of 
and we are going to pray to you gentlemen in Congress to gi 
us. I know that Dr. Miller, who has charge of the marine hospita 
i Northwest, is working very hard for this thing that [have men. 


# yery large heart, and time and time again he has spoken to me 
shout having such a place for the protection and care of our men after 
| posers become helpless, and has spoken of what a great relief it would 


By the Onarrman: 
@ You mean an institation to be established by the General Govern- 
hent!—A. Yes, sir; a place that the old sailor could go to when he 


| eomes helpless, a place to put the old sailors into, and from which 
they could not be turned ont, except by their own fault. There are 
wher questions that I would like to be asked in ection with this sub- 


By Mr. Groner: 

® We have been in the habit of allowing representative men like 
i to state to the committee whatever views or facts they may 
proper to be stated here, without formal questioning, and you are 
luvited by the committee to make a general statement in your own 

in reference to the condition of the Jake seamen, their gi 
\ and such remedies as may occur t for the evils under 
they suffer. That whole field is thrown open to you and you may 

imake your statement as you think right and proper. 


GRIEVANCES OF LAKE SEAMEN, 


T presented « bill in Washington 
which is now pending before a snl 
en merce, As to that bill I must 
fo it, but it was a mistake of the b 
@ corrected and I went be: 
Statement there. The bill was en che 
fr, of Saginaw, Mich., and we all had pro 
after, bat Ihave never found that thi 
‘that committee, although croppings from th 
ih other m. 1 think it was 
who brought ina bill which had se 
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to pay off that debt incurred for board and for beer consumed ; 
soon as his debts are paid off he visits these places again, so as 
up good relations with them, and they induce him to leave his ¢ 
ment again. As I have already said, the men wy: Seppe 0 
Jow grade of intelligence, they are entirely in the hands of th< 
keep these boarding-houses or “ bakers’ homes.” 

“a. All these things which I state here, although they still « 
isted in a considerably worse degree four or five years ago than 
now. Tbe reason of the change is that the men an organ 
and have somewhat bettered their condition since that time; but 
organization was neglected by them, owing to a lack of intel 
their condition grew worse again, and will gradually ee wi 
more they abandon their union. ‘The union to-day has dwindle 
from over 3,000 members. to about 100.or 200 members. I cant 
the exact number. I had a hand in the organization of the baki 
the first thing I did, in the absence of good national or State st 
was to muke up a circular designed to get at the facts of their co 
We drew up & privted circular containing seventeen questions, 
in each case the name, the age, whether married or single, ho 

ears in the business, the present wages per week, how many } 

bor required on Sunday, on Monday, on Tuesday, on Weduesd 
soon for every day in the week; whether boarding with th 
whether lodging with the boss, whéther the bakery rooms serve: 
sume time as sleeping apartments, whether the board was satir 
and whether the lodging was satisfactory. These cirealars were 
wround for the men to fill out, We received the answers of 5! 
That their answers were ess ly correct, truthful, and in no. 
exaggerated I will prove by additional evidence farnished by the 
States census officials, based on figures given by the bosses then 
for, strange to say, in both cases the figures agree with very trif 
ferences. Besides this [ desire to state that those a ering th 
tions were, comparatively speaking, the best situated and the mo 
ligent of the bakers, because the others actually had not sense ¢ 
ligence enough to appreciate the value of the information asked ¢ 
The answers we received showed that these 505 hands worked 
hours per week, or 1003 hours each on an av per week ; 0: 
distribute their work equally among the six working days of th 
they worked each on an average 162 hours a day; or, if we distr 
equally among the whole seven days of the week (almost all ¢ 
work on Sund: not le: i five hours and not more than ten 
it shows ana ge of 1 

Bat the length of thei 
tributed. In most 
onan average. On we Hy sixteen ] 
day, Satur cepted, when the nunber of hours is greater, re 
even twen rev hours of continuous work. The temperature it 
these men work, eat, and sleep, in whieh they spend the whole d 
the whole night, is almost unbearable, and’ Iam sorry to say t 
health authorities of this city have never thought it worth while 
after this matter, although there are about 5,000 working men it 
in it. Out of these 505 men who auswered these questions ot 
were married, and you will observe that the more irregular aa’ 
tion is (the same point has been stated here by Mr. Powers, ¥ 
just left the stand, with reference to the seamen on the lakes)—I 
more irregular an occupation is, the more work is demanded of t 
the worse the pay, aad the worse the condition the men are in the} 
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By Mr. Grorce: 


Q. Are you giving the cost of the material ?—A. 1 am giv 
cost of the material, the rate of wages they are paying, and w) 
men actually get. 

Q. What is the cost of the material ?—A. The cost of the» 
used is $3,987,436 a year, and the produets sold amount to £6; 
And, since each employer keeps on au average 34 hands, it follo 
each laborer earns (produces) on an average $089.33 worth, a 
in the shape of wages only $219.74 per year in cash, or, incladin; 
and lodging, $427.74 per year, Considering that the boss make 
each of his hands $4 a week for board and lodging, which covers 
entirely his own honsehold expenses and the outlay for the labo 
ought to charge only the wages paid in cash, $219.74, so that t 
of profit would be, on an average, 3.11 per cent., or, with the bo: 
lodging included in the charge, 1.634 per cent. 

‘To continue the statement as made up from the answers rece 
our blanks, the length of time dnring which the workingmen ha 
erally held out in this occupation is most suggestive. We find 
those 505 men no less than 50 who are above forty years of a 
who have continued in the baking business from the age of eigl 
the age of forty five, on an average twenty-eight years. That 
average number of years that they have been in the busines 
average age of all the 505 workingmen is between twenty-ei; 
twenty-nine years, and the average time that they have been 
bake-shop is eleven years. I doubt yery much whether in this ¢ 
where the transitions of laborers from one branch of ocenp: 
others are so frequent, any other class of workingmen can be fou 
exhibit such a long average of endurance, especially at so exh 
and cheerless @ business, the followers of which are doomed to i 
life and to privations of almost all kinds. 1 ought to state, he 
that one of these men is fifty-one y of age, and has been 
business forty-two years, but then he is stated to be a baker’s so 
is reported as fifty years old, and as having been thirty-four y 
the shop; and another is stated to be sixty years of age, and 1 
been forty-five years in the business. Besides these there is 
number who are from forty years to fifty years old, and wh 
worked as bakery hands about half as long a period, The ave 
the longevity of journeyman bakers appears to be from twent 
to twenty-nine years, 

Now, these are ures which have been gathered by the 
union, and of cou: they are gathered from a very limited nu 
the persons engaged in the business. We could not get more tl 
of our circulars answered, for the reason that when the shee 
circulated among them many objected to giving their wages. 
too, many of them overstated their wages, with the view of ap] 
to be better workinen and seeming to r ve more than they a 
do receive, But take it all in all, even in its most rosy aspect, 5 
find that the average ery poor one for any class of workii 
and that these men can claim to be the most poorly paid and th 
brutally treated workingmen in this city, and I suppose in othe 
also, because there is very little difference in their situation in d 
places. That must be so, because it is natural that when mea it 
tain trade are better treated in any one place the consequence | 
that they will run from other places to that place, aud it will be) 
asa merket for that labor. For this reason I should judge, as 
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Q. Can you tell the number of German bakers in this city !—A 
are generally estimated at about 5,000. The union numbered : 
over 3,200, bat there were supposed to be 5,000 German bakers 
«ity. There are about 300 avnong the bakers who are not Germ 


cooKs. 
By the OnarrMAN: 

Q. I suppose there is a large class of other bakers, is there no 
froin the Geena ? Do the Germans cook for the city —A. You 
of cooking. These people that I speak of do nothing but bake 
and cake;, they do no cooking. 

Q. And you say there are 5,000 people engaged in that ocet 
solely 1—A. In that oceupation solely. 

* Q. I got the impression that the class of whom you were sy 
covered, to some extent, the persons who cook for hotels and 
rants —A. There is a kind of baker that is also a confectioner 
same time—a baker that does pastry work. Those bakers do 
Jong to the organization, 

. The men who are employed in restaurants and hotels, a 
«cook for the public generally, miscellaneonsly, all varieties ¢ 
have they anything to do with this organization 1—A. Those are 
and are of an entirely different class, There are pastry bakers, 
standing between the cooks and the confectioners, That isa 
occupation by itself, pastry baking. 

Q. Do you know anything about the number of cooks in this 
A. No, sir; Ido not, They have got an organization for thems 

Q. And you do not know anything about their general condi 
A. Nothing more than what [ have to know by hearsa 

Q. What do you hear said about them ?—A. What I hear said 
ther a certain aristocracy among them composed of those wl 
in the best hotels and get very good pay. 

Q. “ Mouopo! 2"—A. Well, I would not call them mono 
Dut L believe they are pretty well skilled and they get good pay 
of them come from DP: and other European cities where the 
worked i@ fi hotels. They have introduced the Europe: 
here aud are very well rewarded, But the majority of the cooks 
so well paid. They are a liable to very frequent changes, wl 
ply great expense for them, At the end of the season in the ¢i 
are compelled to go off to the watering places to look for wo 
sometimes they find it and sometimes not. 

Q. They are limited in numbe A. Well, comparatively so. 

Q. Who else belongs to the ¢! of “cooks” !—A. There is: 
8 which is not so closely connected with them, the waiters. 

nization, too, but their organization, from what 1 
imperfect. The greater number of the waiters do not belo 
I. All the so-called first-class waiters in first-class hote 
formed an organization and have a club house on Madison avenu 
where np-town, their own building, but they constitute only them 
of the waiters. Whenever a first-class hotel demands waiters it 
application to them for help. Waitering is a very peculiar bt 
Although it is a craft in itself the class of waiters that a man né 
pends entirely on the class of hotel or public place that he keep 
have waiters here in the better class of lager-beer saloons, an¢ 
pinion almost anybody can be a waiter there; und in fact t 
their waiters from Castle Garden. Those waiters consist of | 
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ience and hardsbi 
aes Cena ataeet 
t frequen 
treat them in every respect, and in case: 
wonld simply say, * Well, you can quit 
Fees in the brewing trad 
Bgathls spe and I cout 


aie eee Petey 


explosion 100k f place, 
fourth one was burned oe care 
excitement among the iuntuel ane men 
other choice than to follow 
ne x ars or else to be ieharge at ect 
en the brewers gencrally cameto theirsenses, an 
to protect themselves would be to form ano 
they organized in this city, in Ne 
‘They had six sections, formin; toe ORE 
number so high that they h: bat lee 
began to put their complaints before ry union. As with 
actual statistics could not be obtained of their condition for man; 
sons, but it was very evident that their hours of labor were entire! Hei 
long. They had to work from 1 a, m. to 7 p. m. with only very slight 
interruptions for meals, 
Q. Thut is eighteen hours?—A, Yes. They had very little time left 
for sleep, and their treatment altogether was very unsatisfactory. 









WORKINGMEN’S VOTES CONTROLLED. 


I might state, as in evidence of how the people of a free country vay 
frequently go to the polls to do their duty as citizens, that these brew- 
ers were under the control of their foremen, aud the toremen 
were dictated to by the political bosses with whom they affiliated and 
who required them to control certain yotes. The men were actually 
dragged to the polls to cast their votes for the favorite candidate of the 
foreman or of the boss; they had no free willin the matter, and theit 
degree of intelligence is so low that it did not matter to them whom 
they voted for; they just voted to please their foreman or their boss 
I rémember that they’ were often used at public meetings to fill up the 
benches and to hurrah, and all that. I remember that two years ago 
there was a Demo meeting at Cooper Institute, and nobody ap 
peared to take any interest in it, but the brewers came there and male 
all the noise and enthusi: t was required for the occasion. ol 
served the same thing ona different scale at South Deerfield, in Massr 
chusetts, when I worked there at my trade. It was managed there by 
American geutlemen; the brewers are German gentlemen. 

among other considerations, led to the formation of the brewers’ 6 


















ization. The first thing the organization did was, after 
year’s existence—in my opinion it was a little tooe 
not inflaence enough to get them to act otherwise 
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Q. What is the fact as to the long hours and the other grievances 
those workingmen having been relieved ]—A. After the strike br 
out the bosses formed an organization and ted the demands of! 
workingmen in regard to working but 12 hoursa day, and promi 
that they would not allow any work to be done on Sunday more t) 
was just and necessary. But, gentlemen, after such an experience 
the breach of their promises and of the confidence which the worki) 
men had reposed in them, I thought it was not wise, and everyl< 
thought it was not wise, to rely upon their promises any aes wi 
they said that they would not allow Sanday work to be done beyc 
what was just and necessary, there was no guarantee that they wo 
not fill out Sunday with the hours that they cut off trom the work 
days; and consequently the workingmen said: ‘ We cannot takes 
a promise, for the simple reason that yon have broken your word to 
once and you offer us no guarantee now that the promises you make 
the future will be any better kept. So the strike went on and) 
finally lost by the men, but their demands are carried out to-day t 
very great extent. For instance, the brewery of Peter Doelger (wli 
these three men lost their lives by that gas explosion) was one of 
worst breweries in the city; the foreman there was a regular sli 
driver, bat from information I have received I believe that that ist 
oue of the best breweries in this city ; that the men are treated nicely) 
are not allowed to work on Sunday, and have had an advanee in 
without demandingit. Some reports that Ihave heard from otherbr 
eries also show that there has been quite an improvement, but in 
great majority of them the men work still an unlimited number of ho 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

Q. Even now f—A. Yes, sir; even now. And they work on Sun 
as much as they want. Even the day before yesterday a driver wa: 
rested for that. We had good reason to suppose that the tempera 
people, who are so active in all such matters, would do something 
the brewers, but they did not. Not even the police didanything. | 
boss brewers sent 2 squad of police up to the Assembly Rooms to iu 
the men to riot. Themen were very embittered on account of the tr 
ment they had received trom the bosses, but during the whole time 
breach of the pe occurred and no arrests made, although the bo: 
got the chief of police to send a troop of policemen there for no ot 
purpose than to incite the men to riot, or to some sort of unlawful a 


By the CuarRMAN: 

Q. How do you know that {—A. I wil! tell you. I went to the stat: 
house of Captain Kilallea; he was not in, but he wassent for. I 
him about this, and he said to me, “I will order the men sent bach 
once. There came an order from the headquarters. I never deman 
such men; the very few t 1 had were suflicient; in fact they ¥ 
not wanted, and Lam inclined to think that there is an object on 
part of the bosses to use the police for devilish purposes ; but I will 
call the men at once, because I do not see the sity for the po 
there.” And the men were recalled. Now this goes to show that 
bosses would not stop at any meaus, no matter how low or debased, 
incite the men to riot and outbreak if they could do it. 

Q. Is there anything further that you desire to submit to the m 
mittee ?—A. No, sir; 1 have uo other facts to offer you at this time 
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HOURS OF LABOR. 












Lh itnions report the hours of labor as. 
| union reports the hours of labor 
“4 unions report the hours of labor as- 
32 unions report the honrs of labor as. 
18 unions report the hours of labor as. 
26 unious report the hours of laber as. 
12 unions report the hours of labor as. 
1 union reports the hours of labor as. 
40 unions report the hours of labor 
‘unious report the hours of labor 
+ unions report the hours of labor as_ 
4 inions report the hours of Tabor as 








setuncanazcet 


In the places where no organization exists among the cigarmakets 
the hours of lubor are from 66 to 90 per week. 


STRIKES SINCE 1864. 


I come now to the subject of strikes since 1864, I will show 
cost of the strikes and the gains by the strikes in money other 
wise. The number of strikes among the cigarmakers since 1864 * 
363; I mean strikes recognized by the organization. There were 
ably a number of strikes besides these which the orgaw d 
approve. In 1866 there were 4 strikes; 3 successful and 1 
and the cost was #2,526.50. In 1867 the number of 
corded, but the expenditures for strikes in 
$1,506.15. The record for 1868 is lost. a 8 
the results not known; the cost, $925.95, In | 
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Li ep wi aes one oy he will 


provides, more o! 
a bat tition of wealth 
s toa certain extent. Ido not 
8 unions to do away with panics er, because 
‘npon the condition of the: i of the | 
@ condition of the industries of the whole cis 


Q. Do you not contemplate, in the end, the participation of all Jabor 
and of all men in the benefits of the trades unions !—A. Of course we 
try to extend the good of the trades unions as well as we can and as 
far as we cau. 

TRADES UNIONISTS NOT IDBALISTS. 


ogee have some hope even of the Hottentot, bave you nott— 
hat do you mean by that? 

Q. 1 mean this: That although it is a great way off, still some time 
2 man is to be an intelligent man and an snlighrenedhinaa 

‘ell, our organization does not consist of idealists, 

Ag But how are you to limit the progress.of civilization 9) Itgoms 
from land to land. Races improve continually and the of | 
human natore are abw the same.—A. Well, we do con! | 
duction of the world, ‘That is controlled by the employers, and thats | 
a matter for then. 


By Mr, Pucn: : hs 
Q. You are seeking to improve home watters first!—A, Yes, 
look first to the trade I represent; 1 look first to cigars, to the fi 
of men who employ me to represent their interests. | 
ae Ondmaan, I wag only asking you in regard to your -alunaieel 
en 
The Wrrxzss. Wi no ultimate ends. We are on 
day to day, | ting only for immediate ‘sae 


can be reali in afew years, 


eat and to wear, and b 
want. pares ae and to live 


k ig on experience. 
ee prety at the theory whi 
a apnly 8. have loach r 
@ practical result is th 
Well, certainly there is no practi 
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in, checks production, and so the impulse runs: ‘ 
net-work and ices what seems to be | 
, and in all ocenpations you have men idle who § 


Puau. This thing which you call “ monopoly” comes in a 
the natural course of these currents and Z 


LACK OF LABOR IN THE SOUTH, 


Mr. Oat. How do you account for the fact that at 
of the war, and even now, very large quantities of im, 
for cultivation were then and still are accessible to 
the Southern States, under the most desirable conditions of climat 
production, all ready to the hand of labor, no forests to clear, 
of that kind, and yet that it has been found impossible to 
come to any extent from the Northern States to occupy 
Certainly the rents have not been high. The lands could 
avila that men chose to give for them, 
aNEss. I can only account for that by the fact that people 
not like to go South. hether there is any real cause for that or 
whether it is only a matter of imagination is something that I have 
only eM own woe about. I have never been in the South. 
Mr. OAL, Therefore your proposition which you lay down here 
not absolutely true, that to throw open agricultural lands convenii 
of access from places where there are great bodies of unemployed labor 
would be sufficient to attract that labor to those lands. 
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BARRIERS. 


The Witness. Certainly. It is universally true. There 
barriers than physical ones. There may be, for instance, the 
superstition; there may be the barrier of religions hatred; or the bar 
rier of race hatred; or the barrier of language and custom, or oth 
things of that sort. d 

Mr. CALL. And the barrier of customary employment and knowledge 
of a particular pursuit? 

The Witness. Certainly. 

Mr. VALL, And the barrier of local attachments? 

The Wrrness. Certainly. “ 

Mr. CALL. Are not those things sufficient to secount for the 
adherence to particular trades? And are the economic proposil 
which you lay down nniversally trae, that, if the land were fred! 
would at once relieve over-production, and that what appears over 
duction is but an insufficient demand for labor? - 

The Wirness. ‘To a certain extent, yes; but I think you will 
every trade that there are men who will readily shift from one 
to another. For instance, in the printing business you fi 
namber of printers (of whom I am one, for example) do 

Yon will find working in printing offices men who are | 
can preach, men who can write, men who have some 
the grocery business or of farming, and so on, The same 
among the telegraphers. There is always a certain int 
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. bh sete of the conta with oe 


ues Beet oe. ne td a eae 

‘here is no eorge; is true, b 

and you will hate to aoe? 1 pe in and saw 

then president of the company. He heard 

then said in substance, “ Mr, eorge, the shor! and the 

is this: These are our terms and you must obey them. 

‘abe aieegne ier pte fee eae ae a 
consequence was 10 paper 

The CnArrMAN. How much was lost? 

The Wrrness, I do not know how much; some thousands of do 
‘The same thing, f think, has been done in’ other cases by the We 
Union ‘Telegraph Company. 

The CHARMAN, What actuated the Western Union Company int 
breach of that contract with you? - 
The WiryEss. It did that Yor the Associated Press of California, 

rival in business. 

The CuarRMAN. What makes you think so? 5 

The Wirness. I think so from what the Associated Press and te 
graph men told me themselves, and from all the circumstances of 


onthe CHATRMAN. From the admissions of the parties in interest? 

The Wrrness. Yes, Mr. Simonton was at that time one of the pr 
prietors of the San Francisco Bulletin and Call, and also the ge 
agent of the New York Associated Press here. When I came on 
called upon him hereceived me very courteously, but he said, “ You cat 
get the news, Mr. George. I hold this position at a salary of $5,0008 
year; [would uot work for $5,000 a year; I am simply here to ef 
or any other paper from getting the news.” The Anspeill 
nd the W. 1 Union Telegraph Company have always worked, 
together. These monoplies always do work together. 





























A MONOPLY OF NEWS. 







N. Do you mean to say that the news, the intelligent, 
is as much a subject of monopoly as the telegraph itsell 
Certainly I do. There some little breaks in 
monopoly, however. There is now a small rival association, and tha 
have been oe rival jations; but generally they 
broken up after running a very short course. 
The CrrAtrmMAn. You mean to say that the power to tell the ttt 
» to the public, through the press is monopolized! 
The W Ir) ss. Certainly, 1 n that. I can give another ile 
of the conduct of the Western Ur Company, showing bot 
individual is in dealing with acorporation. | 
the 4th of Mare 360, I filed in the Western Union office at Washi 
ton, for iS ion to San Francisco, the first inaugural address @ 
General Grant. I head of everybody else. Nevertheless, f 
other papers in San Francisco had their extras containing the mes 
selling on the streets before ours was delivered. At the time I charge 
Mr, Gobright, the gentlemen who had, under General Rawlins, the: 
tribution of the manifold copies, with a gross abuse of his t1 
lieving that he had sent off an Associated Press dispar 
found ont afterwards, by the admission of a high officer of the 


The Wrrn 


















Union Telegraph Company, that our dispateh was the 








ADO WITNESS. .NU. 

Tho CoarrMAN. They take what is set before them 
the old rule for children. 

The Witness. In the first place, lam speaking - 
expert on this subject, because it has been some ye. 
gated it, but if you desire further and more exact in 
probably get it. I can give youa general idea of the 
York Associated Press gets various kinds of news, 
stance. It sells to, or combines with, the Western 
which has its headquarters in Chicago. Then ther 
every locality a local associated press. The New Yor} 
or the Western Associated Press, or whatever the 
press assuciations may be, are willing to sell their 
where there is no existing paper connected with the 
were to start up, the first paper established there « 
range to buy the Associated Press news. Then in 
are associated press papers, they form a local associa 
admit any new papers into it, and being generally 
larger associations, they constitute all over the Ui 
nopoly of Associated Press news. 

The CuarrMan. Of course, that implies in the coll 
an investment of large masses of capital and the em]: 
deal of labor. 

The WITNEss. Notavery great deal; not so much a 
It is, so far as the papers are concerned, simply the 
bination or a “ring,” as we would say, such as peopl 
are prone to get up in order to keep out competiti 
ample, are four papers, and they do not want a fifth 
because it would diminish their profits, so they forn 
keep that fifth paper out. 

The CHAIRMAN. But what can be the motive influe 
Union Telegraph Company in refusing to receive nai 





the Associated Press, has been less favorable or friendly to the 
» have struck than to the corporation ? 

"1TWEss. I have no means of speaking exactly on that subject, 
o not like to undertake to state facts without having speci: 


ge. 
HAIRMAN. I do not expect you to do that. . 

'ITNESS. But my opiuion is that the friendship of the news- 
ud of the news agencies in this exigency was of immense serv- 
1e Western Union Telegraph Company. In a strike of that 
Idiug out depends largely upon whether the men feel they are 
» succeed or not. Every bit of news therefore about men 
ck to work had a tendency to depress those who still held out. 
seven know at this particular time whether the Associated 
isin favor of the Western Union Company or not. It may 
en against it. I have not paid any attention to that precise 
But that the Western Union Company certainly wanted the 
2 of the press in this exigency is evident from the fact that all 
country they paid for the insertion of editorials relating to the 


HAIRMAN, You think, then, that these papers interested in the 
ed Press gave their editorial comment upon the strike for the 
if the Western Union Telegraph Company? 

"ITNEss. A good many of them. 

HAIRMAN. You speak of their having been paid by the corpo- 
ww those editorials? 

‘itness. Yes. 

HAIRMAN. Subsidized by the corporation? 

virvess. Yes. 

HAIRMAN. How subsidized? 

VitnEss. I have seen statements to the effect that they were 
much for printing these editorials. Some of the papers refused 
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during the recent troubles there. I believe there is a power existing 
in the officers of the English Government to do that. — | 

The CuArrMan. 'To exercise a censorship of telegrams! 

The Wrrness. Yes; and of letters. ] 

The CuarrMAN. Of letters? 

The Wirness. Yes. Thatis a power that was exercised openly ud — 
avowedly during the administration of, L think, Lord Derby, At «ay — 
rate, when Mazzini was in England, and the Austrian Government 
wished to get information about him, his letters were opened, and when — 
that fact became generally known it excited such a storm of indigne 
tion against the Postmaster-General, Sir James Graham, as to faster 
iy name upon that sort of thing, so that itis now called “Grahamiziog” 
a letter, 

The CHarrMAN. I suppose that in the end any abuse of this power — 
will be likely to correct itself, | 
The Wiryess. Do you mean as things now stand, the telegraph com- 

pany being a monopoly t 

The Crareman. I was thinking particnlarly of the distribution of 
public intelligence through the Associated Press, of which you wert 
speaking awhile ago. If the press distributes false news, the public 
will sooner or later discover its falsity, will they not? 

The Wirness. As to some things, yes, 

The CuarrMAN. As to others, L suppose that the injury once doneit 
irremediable. 

The Wirnuss. Yes. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


Mr. Puan. I would like to get your views (if you have thought upoo 
the subject, and I have no doubt you h: as to this question: We 
understand that production resul nt efforts of labor and, 
capital. Now I wish to get your idea as to the proper distribution of 
the product between capital and labor, as a general rule, under our sy» 
tem of industry. Does labor get its fair share now? If'so, how? 4 
if not, why? 

The WityeEss. No, I think that labor does not get its fair share. 
Neither do I think that capital, unless it has some monopolistic advan- 
tage, gets as much as it ought to get. The average earnings of capital 
are indigated by the current rate of interest, and you will find that the 
large profits made have in them always some clement of monopoly, For 
instance, one of the largest manufaeturers in the United States and one 
of the st employers of labor said to me not long ago, On our reg- 
ular business we make re; nothing; it ison some peculiar things in 
which we hay al advantages that we make our money.” Labor 
does not get its fair share. There are workingmen in this country who 
are ag much peons peous of Spanish America. Get the reports of 
the Massaehusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics (and they are corroborated 
by theinvestigationsof independent inquirers) aud you willsee thata very 
large proportion of the operatives in New England cannot make enough 
tosupport their families, even, inthe poorest fashion. They areabsolutely 
compelled to rely upon the labor of r little children, children whoit 
the law strives to prevent going to work. In an article published in the 
Atlantic Monthly two months ago by Emma EB. Brown on the su: 
ject of child-labor in factories in Massachusetts a good many of thet 
facts were stated. She instanced cases in which mothers came ery 


and begging of the factory overseers that their children might be a 
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The Wirnkss. In short, youdo not understand the wounetio 
‘Detween land and such other kinds of property as you have spor 
the mowing machine, oxen, &e. 
The CareMAn. It looks to me like this, and I would be glad 
Mwade clear: This division of production, or of the market pr 
for production, from which wages and interest and rents a 
fiom which all parties and all forces entering into the produceu 
arecompensated. It looks to me as though this matter ot divisic 
ve, a8 Mr. Smith said, of higgling in the market, and snecesa 
higgling depends upon the dacelltgerion and power which 
dus to make his higgling successful. But I do not see how --.. 
“man, the wage-worker, unless we first produce the millenn 
‘dulively new order of things which cannot result until we are 
tilour children and grandchildren are all dead (and that is.» 
‘theparposes of this investigatiun)—unless by some such meat 
‘eany way by which the wage-worker can get any more pay ot 
‘Gules by his intelligence aud his personal force or his person! ror - 
‘VWined with the forces of others of his own class, he can stand upo 
“1 will not work until you give me somuch.” And be must ha 
mulated something so that he can live a part of a year, or 
anler to enforce his demand. Capital cannotlive forever. Ip 
bial production that keeps the world in motion. and when 
‘Mation of laborers are able to take care of themselves one year 
isisand monopolists must agree to a fair distribution or a fair pay 
or else submit to destraction. And the destraction of the 
ist it than way, or of his property, continued for a year or for a fo 
able length of time, makes him “hangry” and placeshim uponth me 
lovel as the wage-worker, whose personal necessities and sufferings, in 
the shape of cold and starvation, often compel him to yield. 
The Wrrn You have asked me questions that involve a great 














» betwi . 
—oxen, machiner There are very essential distine- 
place, the land isa natural clement; the machine, the 
even the yoke of oxen, are the prodact of human labor. In the 
next place, land is something that exists from one generation to an- 
other, which cach generation in its turn and in its time must apply to 
fur its subsisten 

















vou if the land in our condition of 
Bey ny more necessary to the existence of the man, to his actual 
fence, Pmean, than is the milk which is produced by the cow which 
Ssupon the laud, or the grain which grows from the land? We do 
boteat the lind; we do not wear the land, The land is the primary 
cause, just the sume as the Almighty is.and you might as well say that 
We must distribute the Alinighty pro vate among human beings, or that 
Hemust become common property, as to say that the Lind which He 
created must become common property. Tt is the necessity that 1 
lay for protection against the elements and for the nourishment 
of my dady that is the exacting thing, and Tdo not think the land is 
any more nec to human Tite than the other elements, 

The Witx agree to this, however, that while 
those other forms of property rit little while, land is something 
that exists from one generation to another, 

The CuatrMAN, How is that? Land” is not a definite mathemat- 
feal term; land is of no use unless improved by human labor, It isouly 
ag it can be immediately utilized that land is of any consequence. Land 






























































ape tenes od sheen bincuy ta er mauaay lastly tis te, 
Until that availability is made use of it does not yield actual 
e@ results, but it can be so made use of at any time? 

Vitness. Precisely. Therefore the value of that land is only 
‘er which the owner has to obtain a revenue from it whenever 
es to. 

JHAIRMAN. Precisely. 

Vitnrss. And that revenue must come from the labor of other 





JHAIRMAN. But it isthe power to combine that land with haman 
id with wood, with brick, with mortar, with various other things, 
1 combination ecustitute a building that renders it valuable. 
ViTNEss. The power to erect a house on it? 

JHAIRMAN. The power to have a house erected upon it; the 
o convert it to an available purpose. 

Virness. Not all. If you had a piece of land in the interior of 
rou could erect a house on it? 

CHAIRMAN. You would not have the power of utilization in 
se; you would have only the power of waste. Land has no valae 
mu can utilize it. 

Witness. But you can utilize it. You will find in small towns 
lifices as good as many in Paris or New York, but you do not 
erection of those edifices gives equal value to the land under- 
What gives value to the lot is that its owner has the power to 
id a large revenue from it. No matter how rich land may be, 
er how well situated it may be, or how available it may be, it is 
bsolutely nothing until somebody is willing to pay a premium 
se. That constitutes the value of land. Now the value of a 
rof clothes, or of anything else comes from the human labor 
2d in producing it, in creating it, to speak metaphorically ; but 
an labor created the land. It existed before we came into the 
ud it will exist after we are gone. It is the field of our exertion. 
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The Witness, Vi it would be that. There is 
of aiisnging the form, and it could be echalyy Gace 
tax 


The CHArRMAN. And the man who owned a corner 
would pay the same tax as aman who owned a like lot wi 
building on it? ‘ 

ne iwNeEss. Yes, and the building filled with diamonds, if yur 
please. 
‘ The CatrMan. No matter what income he reeeived from itt 

The Witness. No matter. 

Senator Grorex, You do not propose to interfere with the private 
ownership of land any further than to impose all the taxation of the 
ee upon it, and if the man can pay those taxes he can have bit 

an 
The Wrrness. He can have the land. 
fated GrorGE. The effect of that would be to stimulate building, 
you sa; 

The Timea, ‘The effect of that would be to stimulate building ant 
to bring down the prices of these vacant lands. A man could not cot- 
tinne to pay those taxes on land keptidle. He would either haved 
build on his land, or else sell it to somebody who would build. On thé 
other hand, this system would stimulate the erection of buildings whet 
people understood that there would be no taxation upon their i 
in the same way it would stimulate improvement of all kinds. 
present taxation represses improvement; all over the country, where # 
farmer goes and takes a piece of virgin land that nobody has ben be 
and builds a house anda barn uponit, along comes the tax-gatherer 
levies a tax upon him for having thas improved the land and added 0 
the wealth of thé commun and not only t bnt in all parts of the 
country that I know auything about he is forced to pay a mach hight 
eof taxation than that which is laid upon unimproved land of like 














» CHAIRMAN. You would lay all the taxation upon the land, and 
n who had $100,000,000 in'stocks and bonds, but who did not o- 
ind, but lived in one of these houses, wonld pay no taxes! 

He would pay no taxes whatever. 
AN. And the property he represented would pay no taxes! 
Why not? His stocks and bonds would represent 





The CMA 
The Wir 
what? 
The 









AIRMAN. I was only asking as to your view. We tax those 
dd bonds now. Supposing t the taxation of New York City 
Ss Was 3100,000,000; now, if your theory were adopted, you 
Y that $100,0:0,000 upon the land in the city, whether vacant 
upied, simply upon the land itself Or would you distribute 
out over the State at large, in the rural districts upon the lands 
h the f cupy? 

The W Of course the State tax isa general levy, and it would 
fall under my system, upon the value of all the land in the State, very 
much as it does now. ‘Lhe value of the land and of other property 
supposed to be the b: tion in the country now, Let the t 
on the personal property go; take off that part of the tax which 20 
rests upon property which consists of improvements, and get all 
taxes you need from the value of the land. The effect of that would: 
of course, be to destroy the speculative value of land—reduce land ® 
its real value, and to deduct from that the taxes. The general 
I think, would be to shift taxation from the agricultnral districts! 
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The Witness. Yes; that will depend upon the amount of the 
duction and upon the proportion in which rent increases. a 

The CHArRMAN. Wonld you not ex, more production where 
was an increase of rent, so that the laborer and the capitalist 
ceive more at the same time that rent inereased ? 

The Witness. No. Rent in itself adds nothing to production. Te 
Jand-owner, as a land-owuer, does not help production, He isa mereap: 
propriator. 

Senator GEORGE. Doyounse the word “rent” in thesense of ground: | 
rent or in the sense of # payment for the use of improved property! 

The Wrrness, In the sense of a ground-rent, in its economic sense, which 
confines it to what goes to the owner of the land for the use of the land 
alone. In political economy “reut” is always used in that fixed seus, 
In the common sense of the term I pay so much rent for my house and 
lot, but in the economic sense itis only the part that L pay for thenseo! 
the ground that is rent. The other part is interest. Now, the price that 
labor and capital pay for the use of land, the element with which alone 
they can produce, increases as civilization progresses. Many things 
combine to make it increase, The great fact is that it does increas, 
and a larger and larger proportion of the earnings of the whole com 
munity go to # part of the community, not in return for anything that 
the people composing that part contribute to production, but as a trib 
ute to them for the use of the natural agent, land, Now, what we should 
aim atis the utmost possible freedom for each individual; to secure ld 
every individual as fully as possible that which he adds to the comm 
stock of wealth. This both as a matter of justice and asa matter of er 
pediency—as a matter of justice, because that justly and fairly belougt 
to him; and as a matter of expediency, because we in that way stint: 
late the production of wealth. 





ALL MEN WAVE AN EQUAL RIGHT TO THE LAND. 


















Iti elf-evident trath that all men have equal rights in the univer. 
equal its to avail themselves of the bounty of nature, and therefore 
equal rights to land, Now ss tem of production, 


that we should give each man t share of the laud. 
Yon could not divide up the land equally among any given population 
and even if you contd forthe time divide it equally the equality woul 
constantly tend to become inequality, by the crowding of population. Uy 
the changing of its centers, or by new qualities being discovered in the 
Jand. Bat we can secare a substantial equality in this rect by taki 

for the benefit of the whole community the price whieh people 
ing to pay for the use of particular portions of the land; that is to xis 
By doing that we would secure a fund which would enable ust 
on all the operations ef Government. and pay all its expensé 
without resorting to any form of taxation which would bear upon pre 
duction, and therefore discommaze production, We would at the sam 
Gime destroy the incentive to that monopolzation which in all on cities 
and ail ever our comntry and ail over the civilized world keeps so nivel 
Jand idle that might be put to pr ple us At the same time Ww 
would largely increase the production of wealth and strike a blow a 
the gre: e of inequality in the distribution of wealth. [ do oo 
mean to say that that is all it is necessary to do, but tht L chink ist 
fundamental thing. The tenure of land is the foundation of the #! 
social structure. After having secured eqnalty as to Land it wel 
necessary, iN my opinion, to do a great wany other things dea, V 
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the railroad, of the improvements in steam navigation, or of any of 
other things that have reduced the cost of transporting goods to 
constimer, The effect is simply the same that these lange “for cash’ 
establishments, such as Macy’s, in New York, and Wan ¥ 
Philadelphia, have in making goods somewhat cheaper to the consuier | 
But, as 1 said before, abont economy, any general Cheapening of sop 
plies to the working classes would do no good. Just a8 they econo 
mized in their modes of living, wages would fall; and if they came 
finally to live like Chinamen they would nitimately, ander present cot 
ditions, get the wages of Chinamen. Ido not think anything can do 
much good that does not strike at the cause. There is a fandamental 
injustice in society and these are its fruits, and it is im) ible to curt 
injustice save by justice. We have got to acknowledge the natunl 
nylts of man. 

Senator Grorce. You are aware that this is a committee of the 
Senate of the United States? 

The Witness. Yes. 

Senator GEorGE. And that the Senate is a branch of a limited Gov- 
ernment? 

The Witness. Yes. | 

Senator GrorGe. This committee is charged with the duty of report — 
ing to the Seuate such measures of relief as it may think advisableand 
as Congress may legitimately adopt. Of course your scheme is outsile _ 
of the jurisdiction of Congress as at present organized, under the Coo 
stitution of the United States. Now, have you anything to suggest in 
the way of remedial measures which would be within the legitimate 
sphere of congressional action ? 

‘Ihe Wityess. All‘our Government depends ultimately upon the 
thought of the people, and theretore the investigation of these subjects 
by cither branch of Congress is good, in the way of stimulating thought 
and getting information cireulated amoug the people. 

Senator GEorGE. But have you anything to suggest to us in the way 
of practical legislation on these subjects? 


REMEDIAL MEASURES. 


The Wirnxrss. While to go as far as I would like to go, the power of 
Congress might have to be changed and enlarged, still, whenever the 
wople were ripe for it, that would bea mere matter of detail. So far 
You can go at present in Congre T would recommend the abolition 
of the tariff, and an attempt to raise the revenue in some other ways— 
an attempt in every way to break up the influence of monopolies, those 
that L have referred to based upon the tariff laws, and also 
nopolies as the telegraph monopoly and the railroad movopoly. Com 
gress has power to establish post offices and post-roads, and it could 
very readily build telegraph lines of its own for the General Govert- 
ment. There is nothing specie that | could say would be a enre-ally 
but these are measures such as are within your power aud whieh would 
tend in the right direction, 

Senator GzorgGu. Yes. We may not be able to do for labor what 
labor really deserves becanse of our want of power, and therefore whit 
1 wish to know from you is whether there are any more remedial men) 
ures which you think would relieve the conditions of which the w 
men now complain, and which we might legitimately and safely 

The Witness. J do not see anything further than what l have 
Of course | think the whole tendency of our system of \exation, at) 
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tir millions out of speculation without contributing one cent to pro- 
ction !—A. Those small holders are the very men who, under my 
would be exempted. They would be the greatest gainers by the 
lk n of that plan. Under the present system they are the ones 
ho bear the brunt of taxation. Their littles farms have but small 
me as land. What value they have has been given to them by the 
bor of their owners. Those men are really laborers; they are depend- 
upon their labor for their living, yet the brunt of taxation falls on 
em, ‘They | are taxed on everything. They are taxed even on the 
(ae of their lands in all parts of the country higher than the mere 
ve landholders, At present these great stock speculators are 
ttaxed anything like in proportion to their incomes. Take, for in- 
nee, the tax that falls upon tobacco; anyone here who smokes can 
oke as many cigars as Vanderbilt or Jay Gould. 
Q Yes. I know that they are practically exempt from taxation.— 
i They take advantage very possible way, 
But that is not the result of a design to exempt them from taxa- 
t Se No. It isthe result of ign oe a8 to the principles of taxa- 
We think we can tax the rich man axing everything, whereas 
h fact is that the very rich man generally escapes taxation a good deal 
fer than the poor man does, Very many of these taxes fall ultmately 
upon the person who pays them in the first instance but upon the 
(sumer, upon the ultimate user of the article, A great part of our 
cs gotten rid of by the people, who pay it to the tax collector, 
aie Eongree as the whisky license taxes, or the tariff taxes, At 
Jast session of Congress reel attempted to reduce taxation and you 
a shaky from all parts of the country, and a lobby came up to pre 


But that howl was not from the tax-payer 1—A. It was not from 
tax-payer, and yet I think you will find the immediate tax-payer in- 
psted in that. I think you will find, forinstance, that among import- 
merchants there are many in favor of high daties—in favor of keep- 

he tariff about as it is, 
‘That is because they shift the burden upon the consumer, is itt 


HOW THE TARIVF HELPS IMPORTERS. 


Vex. They shift it, and shift it with a profit an give you an 
ce of that. A few years ago, when the question of the commer. 
Ly with France was up, and the gentloman who came here from 
} was coming to San Francisco, the wine-growers in California 
ing considerable outery in opposition to the reduction of the 
1 went to # gentleman well acquainted t 
ed him whether something could not be done on the other 
said he, “the men who are making this out wre the wit 
not the wine growers.” “How isthat?” La him. “Why,” 
ja see that on an average three gallons of imported 
sold every gallon imported! Every » is doctored 
omes here so 18 tomake three. Now, if the importer pays the 
per gallon on one gallon, and worl hat up so that he gets 
inelading au allowance for the daty, of course he 
ave the daty kept on.” 
, #8 the reanit of all your deliberations, you have little faith 
Gongress can do, with its present powers to alleviate 
‘of the Jaboring classes 1—A. Yes, I think Congress could 
even now, 

































































New York, August 24, 1883. 
MEL EDMONSTON sworn and examined. 


3y Mr. GEORGE: 

tion. What is your occupation !—Auswer. I am a carpenter of 
‘ears’ experience, with but little interruption during that period. 
worked at journey-work most of the time. 

re you actually engaged in that occupation now f—A. I am. 
ave you been connected with any labor movements or trades’ 
or anything of that sort, and are you now connected with any 
ganization ?—A. Yes. 

‘ith what union are you connected {—A. With the Brotherhood 
enters’ Local No. 1 of the city of Washington. I am also a dele- 
the Local Federation of Washington City, and at present the 
e representing the National Brotherhood of Carpenters in the 
. trade congress. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES. 


his labor question is a very large one, and some of the witnesses 
ome over one part of the ground and some over another; is there 
tticular part of the question that you desire especially to be 
tpon? If so, just make your statement.—A. I wish to submit 
iews in regard to Government employés, and also some views in 
to the causes of strikes and the probable best means of remov- 
mn. 

‘ery well; proceed in your own way. 

WITNEss. The conditions of the journeymen carpenters are ds 
as the status of the men themselves as workmen. While the 
on of the best skilled workmen is not so good as might be ex- 
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ments and stringent repressive measures, were imported free of 
and distributed by capitalists in their efforts fo break down 
uniovism. 

The use of labor-saving machinery cannot be considered as an evil 
per se, but the power to create an artificial surplus and eheapen huwat 
energies to the point of pauperism is au evil. The product of a singly 
combination of mechanism is now of more importance before the ly 
than the one bundred human beings forced by it to compete in pew 
fields where steum and irou are uot worshiped as the gods of eivilic 
tion. 

Monopoly of invention certainly owes society some return for the 
special privileges it enjoys. What returu does it maket Is it taxed w 
support educational, charitable, and reformatory institutions in propor 
tion to the necessity for them it creates? No! The one hundred le 
borers alluded to are taxed, indirectly, to protect these engines of thei 
destruction. 

It way be claimed that invention makes its return to society i 
cheapened production; bat I would ask of what value is « cheup doot 
or sash to the carpenter that has no roof to shelter him? Of what valu 
are cheap shoes to the shoemaker whose children through poverty a 
compelled to go barefooted t 


THE PATENT LAWS. 


By Mr, GEorer: 

Q. You seem to have some complaint against the patent laws. Wha 
is your complaint against those laws? Is it that they give the exclt 
sive privilege for too long a period, or what ?—A. I think the pate 
law gives the individual the chance to monopolize the use of the inven 
tion, as I have stated already, and the tendency is to concentrate mat 
nfacturing under a1 costly + plants,” thus closing up the avt 
nues of trade to men with small * plants” or small means. 

Q. Is there a general complaint among workingmen of the extende 
periods for which patents are granted? Ts there a general 
amongst workingmenu of the patent I: as they now exist f—A. 
sir; not that Iknowof. I have not heard any of them speak of it; bt 
that is an idea of my own which has come to me in thinking of thi 
question of the causes of stri nd so on, 

Q. Then that is your indivic 

Q. You think that the periods for which patents are granted ar 
too long ?—A. Ye Thave sometimes thought that probably a ditfer 
ent system of rewards for inventors might produce a different anda bet 
ter result, but [cannot say that [have ever seen my way clear throug! 
it. I think, however, that probably a system of pensions granted t 
inventors for lite, to those who hav de inventions of great value 
might solve the difficulty and let th entions be free to all; but Leu 
imagine difficulties even in the way of that plan. 

By Mr. Cay: 

Q. Where do you say you live {—A. In Washington, 

Q. Are you a native of Washington ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did L understand you to express the opinion that the patent lavt 
are not wise legislative enactments 2—A. Well, I would not like to sf 
that, exactly, but the question, in my mind, is, whatis the best that a 
be done for the good of the whole people. . r 

Q. You don’t see any objection, then, to securing some remunenitile 
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Mr. CALL. I am not controverting your ideas atall. Tonly wanted to 

ascertain whether you had auy practical measure of relief to suggest. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. You say yon reside in Washington, and have lived there all your 
lifet—A. I was born and raised there. 

Q. You come, then, from a point farther south than any of the wit 
nesses who have appeared here on bebalf of the workingmen. 
you any acquaintance with the condition of the working people in the 
middle Southern States, orin the more northerly ofthe Southern States— 
Virginia for instance !—A. I know something about some portionsof 
Virginia. I lived for a few years after the war in Virginia, and I will 
say of that period that I made more clear money then, although my 
in were less than they were afterwards, than any other period ofmy | 

ite, 

Q. Can you explain how that came aboutt—A. I think it came, os 
much as anything, from the fact that the cost of living there then was 
Jess than it las been anywhere that I have lived sinee. There wen 
other advantages, too. TI was working for myself most, of the time, and — 
1 worked over time a good deal, and my board was furnished. [got | 
almostasmuch for my day’s work when ty board was farnished as when 
I boarded myself. There seemed to be considerable more liberality 
there then than I have found since. 

Q. That was in flush times, after the warf—A, Yes. 

Q. How has it been in that belt of States since the panie?—A. I have 
not been there since the panic. I wasin Washington during the panic 

Q. Have you any acquaintance with the condition of Tabor in the 
Sonthern States!—A. Only from correspondence with different partie 
interested in the labor question. 

Q. How extensive is your connection with this labor organization!— 

as at one time the president of the carpenters’ national orgadi 
ion, known as the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
During that time I e sponded with a great: many of the carpenter 
in the Southern States, with the view of starting the organization ther, 
amd in that correspondence | would questions in regard to the com 
dition of the trade, the rates of wages, and so on, and the opinion that 
Iiormed was that their condition was about the same as that of the 
members of the trade throughout the West and the North—very litte 
different, 

(Q. If there was any great difference there would be likely to be a8 
i ange of labor between the different sections until their condition 
was about equalized, would there not ?—A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Are you one of the de to the Federation of Labor Congress, 
now assembled in this ci Yes, sir. 



































WAGES OF CARPENTERS. 





Q. Won't you state to the committee about the average wages 
penters in various parts of the United States at the present time!—‘. 
Well, L think that the average I stated a while ago, $145 a day, woul 
come near to it. 

Q. That is the average wages for the whole year, as I onderstand 
yout—A, Yes, sir; for the whole year. 

Q. It is not the average for the time the men actually work. Cit 
you give the average for the time they actually work !—A. | tis ita 
about $2.50 a day. In some portions of the country it is bigher that 
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\TIONS BETWEEN LABOR AND CAPITAL. 
sir; in some cf the States, and in other States | 


the States there are none, aud those unions whic 
sare all independent of each other, are they !—A. 
y connected through this national brotherhood of 


aeration of Labor is not a chartered body, 1 suppose 
wary assoviition I—A, A voluntary association. 


THE CARPENTERS DEVEND ON MORAL SUASION. 


ere is a statement which we see frequently in the press, 
vgunizations give their organized influence oftentimes to i 
h contracts between individual laborers and their employer 
y those contracts and intertoye with the relations betweer 
‘and the employed. Ih wis it not one of the purpose: 
s of the trades unions, or. ony of them 1—A, Well, Lea 
say. I am not certain that « quite understand your ques 
mean that these combinations or orgunizations sre forme: 
‘pose of * boycotting” certain business men because they a 
rv methods? 

Not for that reason particularly; but, for example, if a labore 
uging to a union is supposed to be working for lower wages tha 
-at to work for, is it attempted by means of the organized acti: 
“ambers of these unions, or by tl eir officers or agents, to brea 
itract with his employer, aud make him quit work f—A. 1t 
siing exists only in certain organizations. It depends a good 
upon the policy adopted by the particular trade. Some trades dou 
anything of that kind, In my own city, Washington, carpenters « 
make any attempt at all to interfere with the contracts of outsiders 
are not members of the organization. Tn other words, we onl i 

eof a seab” the same as we would aunion man. We 
as a policy to leave them free aud to use no means of er 
men into the union exc cepa an atiment and perstasion, bee ruse we 
do get the man. 

























0. Uy however your right to refuse to work where 
men are Sutloval —A. No, sir; we do not exercise the right, bu 





claim a moral right to do so, when the best iuterests of a trade rec 
it. Inthe absence of positive enactments by the law-making po 
fixing the value of educated labor, the majority, or the collective 
dom of an organized trade, must become the law-making power for 
purpose, The mate thus formed must take precedence over 
vidual estimates based on urgent need. 

Q. You do not muslertalee to Weti that method of indirect compu: 
to bear upon the employer?—A. in my trade we do not. 

Q. Do you understand that ‘a be a ‘net! thod resorted to by tr 
anions generally in other avocations, or do you not t—A,. Well, I sb 
say that that is not general, 1 will call your attention to the fact 
the Brotherhood of “Telegraphers adopted the same method tha 
adopt; that is they made no “scabs” at all; they made no fight ag: 
meu of their own class. You may remember that there did nott 
nisin between those that went on the strike andt 
ried at work. The strikers used only moral suasion tr 
to join the strike. There was no compulsion. 

Q. Members of the brotherhood I suppose feel bound 
to obey the action of the majority of the brotherhood 






























lave. you” any c nection, “or have you had any connection, with 
ssociations 1A. L have been comiected with them very large 
ou may proceed, then, to wake such a statement as you please in 
to your connection with them, and your familiz 
ws.—a. I have assisted too ganize iny own trade in this city, 

ve been connected, adelegate from that trade, with the central 

ion of trades aml 1 i own as the Cen- 
bor Union, who have appeared before you, or propose to appear 
you, by counsel. L might Lave been called as a witness under 
‘ogramme, and I may be yet. That is why [ have some hesitation 
aking fully upon these subjects now, Through the connection 
Lhave stated, L have been brought in contact with all the active, 
sive men in the labor movement, not only iu New York, but 
f them from other parts of the country w ho have come to New 
on special occasivns; and, through the publicity, 1 believe, of 
dor union, I have made connections with other orgaui 
xe been requested to aid them in the matter of public meetings, 
views, and also to assist ina private w: 
he ir organizations, ‘and, generally, todo the work wh 
e by the men in the labor movement known as “agitators,” or 
jizers,” or “leaders,” taking part in the organized efforts of 

































‘or how many years have you been connected with that work _— 
‘about one year and a half as adelegate ; but ever siuce 1 came 
country, in an uvofticial and personal way, and in the same man- 
Seotland. 

te you a native of Scotland f—A. Yes. 

lave you had occasion to travel among the working people in 
intry, outside of New York ?—A. Yes, sir. . 

ou have, 1 take it, some familiarity with the labor question in 
3ritaint—A. Yes; I have had acquaintance with some of the 




















in a general way describe the orgar 
of contrast to the degree of organizi 
and the general spirit: which animates the labor ma 
1 think that of very great importance. I should 
general chara ic to be noticed in drawing a con 
the Tabor mov t in England and the movement 

that the movement. in Ameri years behind 
in England ; that the workingmen in Great Britain have 
the first stage of the labor movement, which may be dese 
of guerilla warfare of petty strikes in shops, and smal! 
rikes in separate des. They have exhausted what: 
ual efforts of that kind can do, 
hting his way to better wag 
hours, and a: at individual trades can effect in that 
England the; ‘otto the point of organizing the tra 
ed body, which is so well able to conduct itself in pu 
nd the respect of the legislature and the respect of 
dof the pre sy that it is no longer safe in England 
man or any public organization to speak of the Tabor m 
organized trades uuions, it is perfectly safe to speak 
Tien, 1 think that the labor movemen Englaud as 
of development in which the workii 
thle of exercising all the politi influence that car 
y within the recognized lines of political economy. 

AN IMPENDING REVOLUTION, 


I believe, from my reading and such knowledge as I ha’ 
voring sin England as organized are now at that pa 
will demonstrate that the economic question, and all thattl 
ean get out of it, recog sent organization of soc 
ing the cond and commerce under the doetti 
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cities is much more threatening in the North than in thi 

Northern rural population has better educatioral facilitie 
By Mr. GEORGE: 

Q. Describe those tenements more particularly. How 
high are they, and how many rooms do they generally 
Along Clark street those tenement houses are probably 
stories high. The basements are badly lighted, and eac 
generally occupied by two or three families. They are 
ward. The lower class occupy the basement, three or 
sometimes having only one room each. 

Q. What sized roomst—A. Perhaps 20 feet by 10 or 
great many cases father and mother and even grown ch 
the same room. The rooms, generally, get somewhat bei 
upwards. In the second story probably two families wi 
floor, and they might have a couple of rooms each. Thi 
instances where a four-story building was occupied by t\ 
ferent families. 

Q. Those four-story buildings contain how many rooms 
bly there would be thirty rooms in the whole four stories. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. Do you mean that it was occupied by twenty-one f 
same time!—A. Yes, sir. Our tenement-house inspectors 

it. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

Q. You are now describing the worst class of tenement 
description of the average tenements occupied by worl 
make from $2 to $2.50 per day!—A. Well, the average me 
not have a house to himself; he would have two or three: 
bly, rooms of 10 feet by 15 feet, or 20 feet by 15 feet for a 
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city of Chicago? Or, if you cannot average it, state the increase that 
Said. pe sae. the sagen af thoes she belirig 6) i) pearaeiiale 
better class of workingmen, and also the | the | 
class would require !—A. I am inclined to the i 

Wesinelgthoehool of 2b ee cant, geosesl Inereeee 


at. 

Q. Do you consider in that estimate that one human being is as good 
as another !—A, Undoubtedly, 

Q, And that it would be necessary to provide for those in the most 
eee ee mre larger increase over their presentin come than 
would be necessary for the skilled laborers who are already to a con- 
siderable extent comfortable 1—A. If you were going to raise those who 
are lowest down in the scale up to where the better class of mechanics 
pe Ee cee a still further increase beyond. 
t! ~ 
Q. I am not expecting you to make a too modest statement of the m— 
quired increase, 50 as not to scare people. I want to get yourreal illtsy 
of what the men should have in order to give them a fiir 
chance in respect to the matters I have mentioned, and of course we _ 
know that the lowest grades would need the greatest increase to 
fen up to that level.—A. Well, laboring men on an average get: 

a day. 
By Mr. GeorGe: 

Q. Those are not exactly laborers, are they !—A. Yes, sir; Iam talk: 
ing about unskilled laborers. Their average wages anil be about 
$1.50 a day. Now, I do not think I would exa; much 
that any man who has a family, if he wants to live comfortably, 


i it 
to have at least $2.50 a day, $15 a week. That would be siving 
crease of $la day. That may seem somewhat exorbitant, but ‘ 
it would be necessary. 
The CHamrMAN. I saw that you took that view and seemed to fear 
that vie might make too large an estimate, and that is why tate 
eration, 


you that I wished you not to be influenced by that consid 
to state what increase you reall: 
pensation now received by tl 
food and shelter and clothing of proper character and 
sary to a healthy and com: ble existence, 
The Wrrness. Well, | think they would need that much. 


DISCONTENT AMONG THE WORKINGMEN. 


By Mi Hy 

Q, What is y formation or knowledge as to the ‘ 
ideas of the clas are in the condition eocritat 
they complain of the condition of these houses ti 
occupy, and o wages not being sufficent to enable tl 
to live more comfortably aud to improve their aurronndingst—. 
undoubtedly do cor ‘he very fact of their li 
and wretchedness they do live in has provoked diseuptent in 
and in all onr labor agitations, wherever there is any 
ment aronsed, these men who feel that they are 
almost any remedy. Even if it reached a p 
they are ripe for it. 

Q. Then their discontent is of a character 











are now, it would be 1 necessary y to make a still farther inc 
that. 

Q. I am not expecting you to make a. too modest statem 
quired ine: so as not to scare people. I want to get y 
of what the ie laboring men should have in order to give 
chance in respecé to the matters I have mentioned, and 
know that the lowest grades would need the greatest incr 
them up to that level—A. Well, laboring men on an aver 
a day. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

Q. Those are not exactly laborers, are they!—A. Yes, 8: 
ing about unskilled laborers. Their average wages wo! 
$1.50 a day. Now, I do not think I would exaggerate mi 
that any man who has a family, if he wants to live comfo: 
to have at least $2.50 a day, $15 a@ week. That would be 
crease of $1. a day. That may seeti somewhat exorbitant 
it would be necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. I saw that yon took that view and 
that you might make too large an estimate, and that is‘ 
you that [ wished you not to be influenced by that consi 
to state what increase you really thought there ought to b 
pensation now received by the laboring people in order 
food and shelter aud clothing of proper character and ever 
sary to a healthy and comfortable existence. 

The Witness. Well, I think they would need that muc 


DISCONTENT AMONG THE WORKINGMEN. 


By Mr. Pucu: 
Q. What is your information or knowledge as to the 
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Dy wat, UnunUD. 
What is to become of a young man who wants to learn to be a 
d tradesman and finds himself excluded from every trade by this 
ition which your unions imposef—A. Well, a young man might 
to learn a trade and might make application in every printing 
in the city of New Yorkand find that the number of apprentices was 
in each office here nd then he might try in another trade and 
hat there were a great many vacancies under the rule of the or- 
ation governing that particular industry ; so he would have sev- 
thances, and he might embrace one of them. 

But suppose that his taste and his health and his strength all fitted 
or the particular business that he wanted to go into; still, under 
imitation, he would not be allowed to go into itf—A. Oh, yes; ap- 
ives become journeymen and make vacancies, and in that way he 
dhave ample opportunity to learn the trade if he were persistent 
3efforts. He might not tind a vacancy the first time he looked for 
it in time he would be certain to find one. 

But does not the rule operate practically to exclude men from a 
eof the vocation that they would like to follow? Is not that the 
tof it, to prevent them from entering the businesst—A. No, sir. 
object is to make a distribution among all the trades fairly, so as 
‘o have young men crowd into any one trade and thereby cause 
ting in that trade. 

But is not the effect of the rule to exclude a great many people 
entering the skilled trades and thus to force them to become com- 
laborersf—A. I think not. 

When every trade limits the number of apprentices by that rale, 
t the effect necessarily to prevent a large number of persons from 
iring any skilled craft at all?—A. No, sir; I think not. Were that 
or ove of a similar nature, not enforced, the result would be that 
ly for ingtance the printing trade, so many would go at that trade 
wn it that they would bring prices down and the business would 
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labor. 
of the Trades Assen 
the city driving carts, the 
nized. have had their pay advanced probably 15: 
1 the last three months, although they were not o 
no representation at wl in the Trades Assembly. 

Q. Was t owing to the efforts of the Trades Assem 
sir. Another point: “One of you gentlemen a while age 
rule of ours keeping people out. of the different kinds of t1 
stocking the market with unskilled labor, I would like t: 
of the honorable committee to the fact that the unskilled 
ig overstocked by persons who are imported and brough 
market; as, for instance, when the freight-bandlers of th 

a strike, the employers imported people from foreign co 
their pl. That is the way that the market is overst 
skilled labor in the United States. The railroad compan 
thing. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 


Q. Of course you must be aware that, in the public m 
chief objections made to your organizations is this right « 
they claim and exercise to practical clude apprentice: 
trades, and that it is said to be an infringement upon the 
or a boy to select his occupation in life. Therefore I tl 
‘able that you should make the extent aud manner ir 
ercise that right or power very clear. As you have ex] 
and that you set up any right to prevent a boy 
atrade?—A. No, sir, we do not, except that we withdraw 
where our rule is infringed—from any office that infringes 
of ‘the amen employ ed there, us we view it. 
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vutside persons who have not yet learned the tradet—A. That 


that result which you seek to guard against in your trade any 
in principle trom what would result if, among employers, those 
duct business and have capital to invest, too large a number of 
ould go into a business, or should crowd into any of the pursuits 
ud so should ruin it by overproduction? And is the prevention 
troduction of too large a number of apprentices into any one 
ally the exercise of a right in any way different in its nature 
» right exercised by the community largely to exclude from 
suit too large a number of competitors{—A. In answer to 
ll say that there is little difference. The employers also have 
trales governing them. We occasionally hear of the expul- 
embers from boards of trade and chambers of commerce and 
2 organizations, persons who have become guilty of misconduct 
fivancial transaction ; which conduct is about on a par with the 
“an employer who will infringe upon the rights of a trade organ- 
runion. He enters into a contract with a great many members 
iion to a certain amount of work for him for a certain amount: 
der certain cunditions. 1 look upon it that business men have 
t to drive a man out who is working to the detriment of their 
|, that they have aright to exclude him from their organizations ; 
ourse we try to do the same thing in our trade by excluding 
» @ number of apprentices, because we know that if they are 
\ the employer will use them for the purpose of, as we consider 
ading the joarneymen of their rights. 

en this limitation of the number of apprentices to be received 
the trade in any office is one of the measures which you regard 
Halt order to protect yourselves against ruinous competi- 
\. Yes, sir. 


v Mr. PuGH: 
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CO-OPERATION. 
By Mr. Groree: : / 5 

Q. You seem to have an idea that co-operation wonld be a te 
for these diiiculties of whieh fos complain. Tinay be wrong, but) 
think that ci; might be profitably made without very large i 
in otber words, that «man with a very small capital could ably. 
engage ht makiny cigars. Isthat sut—A. Well, f think it is, if he yor 
sesses the means. but certain laws prevent our dolug that. Ifa man 
wants to manufacture cigars, he has to give a bond to a certain amonit, 
aut vas necessity for a license prevents the majority of the wen ani 
taking it. 

Q You, I suppose, are familiar with all the details of cigar-making!— 

. Yes, sir, 

Suppose that no tax stamp was required on cigars, no licens 
regula a boud required, but it was a free thing Rorentiy is who 
knew how to make cigars to go into, under those conditions could» 
man of small inewns engage in the business profitably against thee 
large imanatacturers'—A. Well, L believe that he could produce # 
cheaply asa lirge manufacturer; that is, that he would receive as iveh 
i retarn for his labor as he would receive if he was working in a large 
shop. 

Q. Then, if these internal-revenue laws imposing taxes on cigars, and 
license, and all that sort of thing, were repealed, the main obstacle ii 
the way of the working cigar-makers, four or five dozen of them, co 
bininug together in a co-operative effort to make cigars, would be 
would it?—A. Well, I do not think it would have the tendency 
bring those men together to manufacture ¢ 's upon the co.operative 
plun, and Ewill tell you the reason. We that workingmen mist 
understand one another better and be a little better educated than they 
yon an average, and then [think that such results could be 
brought about. : 

Q. But if these laws were repealed, the main difficulty in the way 
a man making cigars for himself without large capital would be re 
would it not? — A. A good many r-makers would manutacture cigars 
for themselves. 

Q. And would do it s 
A. Toa certain extent. 























fully in competition with the factories 





New York, August 24, 1883 


A. D. Brock sworn and examined. 


















Que; 
Washington, D. ¢ 

Q. We have had se 
know pretty well gener 
belong to any labor org 
condition of | 
Iwas about to 
part of the subj 
of labor generally. 

Q. State your acquaintance with the labor organizations; the degree 
of attention you have bestowed upon the subject of the general cond 









ont the condition of the printers, Do yot 
tion, and have you given attention to the 
nerally in the country !—A, Yes, sir; considerable 
the committee if they would allow me to pass by the 
relating to the printers and speak of the condition 
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d in those stock yards for the delivery of beef on the hoof a 
on the hoof in New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Now, 
by the progress of invention it has been found that by killing those 
als in Obicugo aml subjecting them to a refrigerating process thew 
w delivered in’ that way much cheaper and in wach. better c¢ 

y ure transported alive to these Bastern cities, sti. 
ortured by thirst, Sometimes when meat is brought here on 

the animalsvire withoutfood or water for twenty-four hours; sOtuc- 
ithe cars coutaining them are left standing for a long time on side- 
4, Waiting for sowe privileged train to go by ; and it has been found 
in that way the cattle become diseased and fevered, and spread dis- 
amoug the people, Now, by this process lately adopted it has been 
1 possible to kill the meat in Chicago and subject it to this refriger- 
; operation before shipping, and thus to deliver itin New York and 
places in the East in better condition than when it was sent here 
ehoof, and at mach cheaper rates. Itdoes not occupy so much space, 
not require food or water, and it can be handled mach more rapidly. 
Mr. Vanderbilt, for example, owns a large amount of stock in these 
rds, and it is contrary to his interests to have this refrigerated 
delivered in the Eustern cities, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
ashington, and therefore he charges three times us much for carry- 
bat dressed beef as for earrying live beef. That is one way in which 
iminations are made, 

How many cars of live beef does it take to make one of dressed 
+A. [think that three cars of live beef can be conveniently packed 
refrigerating ear. 

And the railroads apply the principle that the more valuable the 
lit, the more they will charge!—A. Exactly. Theyintend to charge, 
r, Fink says, all that. the freight will bear, so as to make the price of 
heat here come up to that of the live beef that they bring from Chi- 

In that way ev working.nau at the East who eats meat is de- 
ad of the benetit of science and invention as applied to the preser- 
of meat in thy i 

It is not nece 

ose that the 




























: ke that supposition probable, to 
road capitalist owns the stock-yard?2—A. No; but 








xeon the question of 
the stock-yard people 
i to get these 











so controls the stock of one of these great railroads, and he 
tuls this stock company for the benefit of his own road, he ‘owning 
railroad or practically coutrelling it, to send the beef over his line. 








THE FUNCTIONS OF RAILROAD COMMISSIONER FINK. 


That is a case where the company operates on its own account; 
vou were speaking of Mr. Fink as a regulator of freights between 
yeting points and between competing roads?—A. ¥ 
But iu your explanation now you are setting M nk aside and 
og Mr. Vanderbilt himself to control the stock-yard and the rail- 
» Now, my question is this: Competition being the rule as between, 
: roads, is it probable that Mr. Fink will be able to tix any higher 
for fare or freight between competing points than those roads are 
ally willing to make and can do the business profitably fort’ Ibe 















freight; the Erie Railroad had another, the Pennsylvar 
the Baltimoreand Ohio another. They were coutinually 
xo that sometimes you could go from Boston or New Yor 
$5, and back at the same rate. That, however, was ar 
as they said; therefore, after long and costly attempts to 
in this way, and to establish rates to suit themselves, t 
to come in and establish this “ pool,” with Mr. Fink at 
How does it work? 















THE RAILROAD “POOL.” 


They agree to put up their rates of fare and freight. 
Erie, “your branch connections with the West far excee: 
will be able to get the lion’s share of the traffic. Wha 
dot” The other roads say, “ Very well; we all agree to s 
the trunk lines a certain proportion of the freight anda 
tion of the passengers, and if you naturally would no 
500 cars in a day, we will see that you have 1,000 cars; 
either send them over your line iu preference to our owt 
you the difference, and we will all go iu together to rob 

Q. Rather than that the Erie should carry a8 cheaply 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And so cut down the prices all round’—A. Yee 
the rates. Once in a while there is a kick against this 
it has been pretty “solid,” and it will be so, probably, t 
coine, 

Q. Does Mr. Fink’s power extend to the railroads 
West !—A. I think not. I think it does not extend a 
than Chicago, and probably not so far. 

Q. What lines agree to submit to it!—A. The Baltimo 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the New York and Erie, the Nev 




















THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 


Q. You think this feeling to which you have given 
widening and deepening among the peoplef!—A. Ic 
is a labor organization in this country known as the 
which comprises nearly three thousand different local : 
are some forty in the city or Chicago alone, affiliated 
trades. I have considerable correspondence and 1 
those people and opportunity to know the feeling a 
find among them all the feeling that if the Governn 
States does not drop some of the foolishness that the 
and the Democratic party too, have been indulging ii 
years, and take up some live issue instead of raking o 
of the past—old issues that are dead and smell to | 
offense is rauk—then the Republican party will “go. 
said the other day, they have Democratic governors ‘ 
now from Eastport to the Rio Grande, and more o 
will continue to dot the States unless something of 
And that is only the beginning of the shower. Thi 
educated now as never before. They are beginnin 
understand for themselves. 





“PROTECTION” DOES NOT PROTECT THE WO 


Therefore they are not going to be put off with 
“protection of American labor,” which does not amoui 
never meant anything for them. The protected inc 
those which pay their laborers the poorest wages, tli 
is the most uneasiness, most discontent, and the g 
I state that as a fact. | 
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, there would be enough 

ve and educate us all and 
abers of society. Every 
‘ome a beuefit to the com- 

s of wage-workers, many 
“antage to society. The 
throad to crime, to State 
Jeath. Why? ‘Who are 
1insane asylums? They 
y, men who have lost all 
ten, women, and children, 
ber for themselves or for 
oving their condition, no 
robbery, thievery, drunk- 
they are educated to that ; 
1 by allowing these other 
in which they do. That 
tobe so. Thereshould be 
- determined to get money, 
, could be controlled. In 
n’t know that that is the 
to me there ought to bea 
ould receive in trade and 
-ermitted to go—say 10 per 
should be divided among 
ndustry in which the protit 
vhat may be done by a gen- 


AN. 


m Lake Michigan, founded 
+ palace-car map. He has 
heater, schools, chu: A 
his working! and all 
ses are well ventilated and 
© is no grog-shop allowed 


















id to elevate the condition 
ue man 





sis done there. T 
out of his own poe! 
Mr. Jay Gould, 
hat I could men 
vith their surplus profi 
es, nothing about railroad 
‘tion of public property in 
amen, Bat, ou the other 

Xt ten years, you will 
done in’ Pittsburgh. 
sof workingmen, It w: 
iness, and they are always 
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ider ix, how shall the dis- 
ie so that the workingaen 
dollar of the wealth of this 
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panied b; some -oioes 
coagata 0 ire such inc 
sone I islaticn that thes v 





Ithe ee an, he J 
that he liv 

used his yadaines there might be as fe la Peter 
such fortunes, and that might. sonlae ome O 
men; Ae ees eo 0 

bers. rob us every 

not seen: have acquired frais 

length of time in whieh their fortanes have 

been done legally or not, 


ns Mr. PuGH: 


Q. A graduated tax might be a v: 

would differ always TOY ie limit watt be 

not seen any other advocate of a progressive income | ts 

high as you do.—A. Yon will find lets of thet n Boland, 

of Parliament and others. These ideas are ron th 

adopted them. Mr. Henry Labonchére 

methods to be adopted by the coming 

time does not shortly arrive when the ability of | 

they are doing now shall be curbed by some such legislation, you wil 

find thht the people will resort to severer measiires, worse messiness 

you will find that the So ists pure and simple, the men who want t 
ide, wi and; they will divide to-day, spend ther 

share to-morrow, aud divide again the day after. 









AMERICAN WORKINGMEN NOT SOCIALISTS, 

Now our Ainerican wor gmen don not hold a any such notion as tha at. 
We believe that we 
rieal and: reas: 
Joule al the Soc 



















rome eunba ar- 
y to evils that 
ame resalt 


Taive characterized: het 
ade dnd become so. intal 
they Liew not rather th 4 
will be seen in New York ‘nil I 
ineasures are not adopted to put au cnd to the present state of things. 


By Mr Can 


Q. You do not see any ditticulties in the way of your theory of tas: 
ation, PE stippose AL OL ves. 

Q. You would begin your tax upon incomes of £5,000 2— A, Yes, sit 

Q. In ny State $1000 is worth as mneh to live on as 83,000, £4.00, 
or 35,000 in this city. How can you make your tax equal i—A, We do 
not want to make it equal 

Q. Then you would have to ake it unequal f—A. Well, we propos 
to make it unequal, We will make it equal for rich men. 

Q. But unequal in respect of localities, for the reason that an bcay 
of $5,000 in some parts of the country, in my own State the inctaaes © 5 
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Massachusetts the worl contd havin done for 
in that way, sd the bres oo sowing lan to 
pathy. ere never can beanything done for them ntiless we 
pogeeniirieatiog cuenete them. I know there is a good deal of 


ing among some of the there should come 
an cnc taee ane alth ie hanaw hat Congres 
power to interfere with States rights, | think that some action i 
direction would influence the latures of the States; you 
least show the benefit of shorter hours of labor, and that would 
a good effect. 





New Yorx, August 25, 188i. 
OHARLES H, BraDLEy sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Oaun: 


Question. Where do you reside!—Answer. At Cambridge, Mass. 
Q. What is your occupation !—A, Setting type. Tam a compvsilor 
. Do you represent any Labor Union?—A. 1 represent the (an- 
bridge Typographical Union, as their president. 

Q. Please give us any information m your possession in regard to fle 
compensation or the adequacy of the compensation received by members 
of your union for their comfortable support. State any facts that wy 
occur to you as throwing light upon their general condition, and addany. 
suggestions of measures which are the object of effort on the 
your union, or which you think would tend to improve that condition? 





EARNINGS OF PRINTERS IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


A. [will state with regard to the remuneration of printers there, that 
in Cambridge there are located two of the largest book printing otfices 
in the country—the University Press and the Riverside Press. Ther 
e uploy altogether from 120 to 125 compositors, most of them working 
hy the piece. 

Q. Men or women !—A. Nearly all men, Previous to last = their 
remuneration by the piece amounted, when weekly (Lam giving the 
average), to from $7 to 39, a week. In that business, as in all otlet 
trades, the older a man is the Jess he earns; therefore frequently the 
man who has the largest family receives the smallest: amount of pay 
For the past twelve months the org: ‘hich L represent has had 
under consideration the matter of trying to seeure an advance iu pay 
During the months of March and April last several interviews were 
had with the proprietors of these two largest establishments, to seeif 
a slight advance could not be secured; but they resulted in nothing sat 
isfacto at all, until early in May, when the proprietor of one of the 
blishments said that he would give all that the men thonght they 
should in honor demand, and left it toa committee to decide—certainly 
as faira thing as the workingmen could ask. He granted an increase oh 
speaking in the rough, about $1.50a week. The proprietorsof otherlarge 
establishments employing 92 men, were interviewed without any sat 
factory results whatever—that being the larger office and more ET 
supposed to be in it. Here is where I claim that a strike ought 
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Q You bave suggested the remedies whieh have occurred to, 

reasetion T suppose !—A, The one I have suggested is the 

1 think of at present. eer 
THE REMEDY, 


By the OnaTRMAN: 

Q. What is that !—A. I honestly believe that the organization wb 
T represent and the trades organizations throughout the country 
to work together with the employers as far as fiesta! and always 
willing to make @ contract for such a length of 
contracts of the proprietors of the establishments, For instance, | would 
suggest in the organization which L represent that, after securing an 
agreement for such wages ws they think itis possible for the proprietor: 
to reasonably pay out of the prices which they get—that being seca, 
LT think the (rade organization should be willing to sign a contract wilh 
the employers for, say, one year, The orgavization could agree to 
ply the employer with a certain natober of men during that time 
the force he would require, at a certain tixed rate of wages. In our 
trade many of the men are transient, coming and going, not making 
their home with us; but there would be no troable in supplying the m 
quired namber all the time, I consider our organization very valuable 
to the men, and eae of being made fully as valuable to the employers, 
the proprietors of the establishments, in that respect; and we aa 
of course, that we should be protected in our organization as well 
as fully as the proprietors in theirs. 


By Mr. Cann: 
i As I understand 
ation or organ’ 


or 








mt want such legislation a 
vg this right 






Q. Yon think that would be a hopett 
would be well worth trying, I think, as it 
other countries, 

Q. What proportion of the type-setters 

When the 92 printe 
ce in which 1 
me out with us 





heme, do ) 
sheen tried suc 











f whom you have been sped 
ss that Tomentioned a while 
s employed, there ) Jett it 
terwards, but there were 20 let 










ago went from the 
the building. The; 
at the time, 

Q. Is that the usual proportion of femal 
trade in M 











and male operatives in thi! 
the number of femal 
plishment they hav’ 
ladies, to learn to set ty] 


tive: 
taken on quite 
Q. Do they get the 
A. They do not get the same. hey are getting to-day 10 cents 

nd ems than the men, Supposing they set 4 or 5 thot 
sit would make a difference of about half a dollar in thet 














hon. 
sand ems ada 
pay. 

Q. Supposing they did set 5 thousand ems, how much pay would 
they get?—A. Thei Tage pay is about $5 a week. Some earnalit 
Ue more and some le: 

Q. Are they generally young women, or ladies advanced in life!—4- 
There are very few who are advanced in life in the business, becaase 
Jadies were not introduced in it until within the last fifteen or sisteet 
years. 

Q. Is there any other point that jou desire to submit to the counmil> 
tee in behalf of your association!—A. I do not think of anything mort 
that is of sufficient importance to justify me in oc ing the time of 
committee. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN LABOR AND CAPI 


New York, / #23, 
foun RoGeRs sworn and examined: 


By Mr. Gxorce. 
Question. Where do you reside !—Answer, In New York City. 
% What is your occupation 1—A, I am a stone-cutter. 
t How long have you been engaged in that ocenpation }—A, 4 
le years. 
% fe there anything that you desire to communicate to the ¢ 
\in relation to the wages, the hours of labor, and the condition 
u engaged in your trade! If so, please state i your own 
The Wrrness. By the appointment of the American Trade 
rUnion, made yesterday, with a request that I would not d 
(ke any excuses whatever, but woul: just follow out the rm, 
officers of that amalgamated congress of labor unions, [ ap). 
feyou to-day. It would be impossible for me to give an exacr 
eorate account here of the utility of unionism or of organized 
Mtions. 





THE OBJECTS OF TRADES UNIONS. 


Ithas been often asked by men, for what parpose and for 1! 

you organize in bodies to carry your points. Well, ger ” 
betate before you, that as stone-cutters we tried to carry was 
ile points without organizing in a trades union, and in that att 

iled every time. The contractors, our employ ers, liad the ¢ 
aitters, and they felt disposed to pay the men just such wages as 
tought fit, and jn fact, through their dealings with the men after 
lnner, the stone- cutters of the United States were conipelled 
ihize in a body (which to-day is called the National Union of § 
itters) to demand their rights. By their rights I mean a fair compen- 
ttion tor their labor. 





















RIEVAN WHICH LED TO THE FORMATION OF TUE STONE CU 


TON. 






1 


We were dealt with eruelly, and that is what led to the formation of 
tenon. It an old ing that “poverty and necessity are the 
of invention.” While this post-oflice building in which you are 
being ereeted and while work was being done on other Govern- 
ent buildings vermment, and the men were paid by the day 
estone-cutte: were receiving What they considei 
fair compe but when laws were pa 
gthat Government work should be contracted out, from t 
pression of the stone cutters and the rednetion of their v 
need. Ye t the same time we as workingmen were info 
econtractors wi getting the same amount for their stock, and in 
ct the work was actually costing as mach as it cost before when Gov- 
iment was doing it and py: the day. It was costin 
much, but who was receiving the benetit The men w not cel 
for they were cut down to a low rate of wages which made 
ible for them to live decent! id respeetably and pay their way. 
sides this, the employers had no appointed pay-day; they would pay 
stone-cutters when they pleased. -o known one fira in Maine 
another in Rhode Island suc n Connecticut. [d@ not wish 
nention their names here, be yare doing a little better now, 
that they volunteered to do it, but they are doing it because they 



















































































have. 
DIFFERENT CLASSES OF STONE-CUTT! 


Q. Are there separate unions of those different k 
terst—A. Yes; two unions. 

Q. What is the number in your Union !—A. I think 
3,000 men—the granite stone-cutters ; I am speakin; 
the United States; in the union there are a little ov 
here to-day only to represent the New York branch. 

Q. You think there are abont 3,000 granite stone-cu 
States, and about 2,000 of them belong to your union 

Q. Yours is one of the skilled trades, I believe t— 
regarded as a skilled trade. 

Q. It takes some years to learn the trade, I suppor 
some men with all their years of learning do not see 
tent bands at the business, 

Q. Do the granite stone-cutters cut marble also f- 
rarely ; occasionally you will find a man that has trie 
can do alittle at each, but as a general rule a granite 
on marble cutting or brown-stone cutting, and asa 
brown-stone cutter is 20 good on granite; the nature 
fers so much that the men cannot do both kinds of w 

Q. There are some marble stone-entters, also 1—A. 

Q. Do you mean that there are four classes of & 
Four classes: blue stone, brown-stone, granite, and 1 

Q. An. the men of one class, you say, do not gen 
other materials, or do not work in them with the sa 
sir. 

Q. Are you all organized in one union, or sto ya 


union for each branch of the busine: 
ohne thee the 




















RELATIONS BETWEEN LADO AND CAP! 
BFPECT OF REDUCING TAK HOURS OF LAnywas 


he reduction of the hours of labor world hive a like: effect, 
kingman is edueated in bis various artistic and imaginative f 
by having ine to cultivate them, and being so edacated, he wi 
is money for things that otherwise he would buve ne con 
We tind that ove great difference between the Ay, 
workingiman of today and the workingman of other countrica 
tthe America workiugimay has been able, in a small degree, 
(to a higher standard of cultivation, owing to the wider oppor 
that he has had in some directions; and that greater developmer 
‘oy faculties in the American workingman has,in some degi 
it, been the source of the prosperity of the country. 

‘hese are the main points that 1 desire to tonch upon here, and 
kwow that I should care to occupy your time at any length 
thing, having oecupied so much of it on a former oceasion; b- 
med it necessary, in view of the constant misstatements that 
‘ss has been making in regard to these points, to place on re 
this partial and imperfect statement of the position held by 
ies unions in regard to these factors of industry and exchange 
























New Yorx, Auguat 27, ; 
Hyaan Poors sworn and examined. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 


Question, Where do you live f—Auswer. In Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Q. You were a delegate to the labor congress which was lately .. 
ssion in this city —A. Yes, si 








Q. What is your occupation 4 Ms Cigar maker. 
Q. For how long a time has that been your business {—A. Twenty- 








‘D years. 
Q. You may proceed to make any statement of facts, or of principles, 
of measures that you wish to bring tothe attention of the committee. 


CHILD LABOR IN CIGAR MAKING. 


A. Well, in our State the main cause of the bad condition of our 
isiness is infant labor; the employment of children, from eight years of 
up, in shops—we have them employed as young as eight years—cbil- 
eu that learn at that early age all the bad that ean be learned, and 
sequently when they grow up to man and womanhood they are not. 
members of society, because they have not had that proper education 
lich is needed to make a good man ora good woman or a good Ameri- 
veitizen, Now, if the Government could. p law compelling and 
forcing education, and keeping these children out of the work-shops 
{il they reach a proper age, | think it would benetit: the condition of 
Ttrade greatly, and in fact of all other trades in the West. There 
‘other incidental things in the trade that I could speak of, but as 
eof them have been taken hold of already L do not think it is neces- 
¥ for me tc take time to sp of them he My own experience when 
tut arrived in this country, in 1857, was a bitter one. I had just 
med ny trade. At that time cigars were imported into this country 
n all over, especially from Germany, and they were selling cigars 







































































































































ig E ‘ganizal 

sideat—A. Yes, that is part of the idea. 1 would add, however, 
ore are certain educational and sanitary matters which belong 
‘to the Government and which we would not expect the organ- 
kingmen to put in force themselves, 

ut you think sanitation and education valuable as aiding to 
workingmen in such a condition that they can make their or- 
ions more perfect and wield their power more effectually 1—A. 
ly. I also hold that the people so organized will be a source of 
protection, that the growth of habits of co-operation, obedience, 
cipline, the growth ot the workingmen in habits of mind which 
the interests of others and not always to the interests of them- 
the growth of the habit of mind which looks forward to a future 
Tifices presept. considerations for a future object—that such a 
f mind is most desirable in avy people, and that it is one which 
relse but self-education and organization can produce among 
tkingmen, 

hat is a habit of mind that is certainly much needed among the 
3 classes.—A. Certainly it is. They recognize that themselves. 


3y Mr. PucH: 


he elevation of the laboring classes and of all classes in intelli- 
ind morality would of course increase their power to make a 
use of better wages, or of any other means they could com- 
—A. Certainly. 

ese combinations of the power of the working classes to elevate 
ves in the scale of intelligence and morality will, of course, in- 
their ability to apply their wages properly and make a better 
hem. Instead of spending them in dissipation they would then 
hem to other and better uses. That is your view? 




































































RELATIONS BETWEEN LABOR AND CAPITAL, BL 
it out to tenants, you will have a very feeling appreciation 


be. There has been a great deal of expo- 
frre eels pee oH 

¢ years—a great ex) ce and a oO 
Thave no doabt that there may be a great deal A Se lbrneeioee 


ce, 

Mr. Groner, I have a great deal of information in regard to that 
subject which 1 could give you if I were on the stand. 

The Wrrness. The rate for tenant holdings in the medimval ages in 
Europe was one-half the crop ;-but for that half the proprietor furnished. 
fund, the capital, the tools, the working stock, the seed, everything re- 

to workafarm. But here under our system in the United States, 
mo, does not furnish the stock, the tvols, or the capital; he 
but a portion of them. As was remarked by your chairmana 
while ago, some landlords will furnish some of the seed, or some of the 
Working stock, or some of the tools, but only a portion in any case, the 
reaninder being furnished by the tenant ; and in many cases the tenant 
ots to furnish the whole, the proprietor only furnishing the 
naked land. 


Mr. Cat. It has been my pride to believe that the agricultural people 
parts of the United States were among the happiest people in the 
world, and consequently 1 am shocked at the theory that they are in @ 
wretched and degraded condition. 
The Wrrness. You are shocked at the fact then. 
Mr, CALL. Well, if it were a fact 1 should be greatly shocked. Lhave 
a great many people to lose money by their ownership of land 
fothe South, and I know some very large mercantile honses here in 
Yew York who have lost hundreds of thousands o1 lars in that way. 
‘Men who bad land all cleared and ready for cultivation borrowed the 
Mmoiey from these houses and bought mules and employed large num- 
ben of laborers and furnished them with mules and food, and took one- 
talf the gross crop for their compensation, and in nine cases out of ten 


ad into bankruptey. 

The Witness. That does not surprise me. I conceive that to be an 

ut necessity under the circumstances. 

Mr. Cau. And yet the crop was remnuerative. Small farmers right 
‘ of these very men hired two or three laborers to work with 

henselves in the field, and made money » That has been a com- 


Lg I should expect that too as a necessary result. 
ALL, That shows the superior thritt and economy of small 


t people e ith 
during the time they were at work, and perhaps for the 


. 
Catv. Ob, yes; for the whole year. _ ; 
288. Now economically the result of which you speak was 
from the facts of the case. It is well known to all economists 
be the result in such a case. , 

. Why does that not apply to your bonanza farms then? 
a will tell you why ina moment. It well known 
ti (a Sle lead absolutely cheaper, and a great 






















































































760 RELATIONS BETWEEN LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


By the CHArmmMAN: 


. And 1 spoons Sbaeeass atl id a eee 
aa doT—A. Unquestionably ; but I do not like to speak ax a fopre 
sentative and as an individual at the same time. : 

Q. But, as au individual, representing some others, those who think 
like you, you can answer the question, I suppose {—A. Well, | anda 
great many more believe if aform of government where all the means 
of production, of public transportation and of exchange, anil also the 
land should become the public property of the people and be nnder the 
administration of the Government. 


By Mr. Oar: 


Q. What do you mean by that!—A, I mean thatanything that would 
tend to become a monopoly should be owned by the Go ment. 

Q. Well, that is a general expression. Let us take au instanee. Here 
is a merchant; he is one of the means of exchange, His business con- 
sists in exchanging different kinds of products. Now, what would you 
do with him under your new government! Is he to get all he makes in 
that business, or is somebody else !—A. He is to have all he earns; no 
more. 

Q. Is he to have all he makes’—A, No, . 4 

Q. How much will you let him have !—A. For exchan: 5) gst 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, if his services were necessary, I shi give him 
all he earned. 

Q. Is not that the way now; merchants don’t get any more now than 
they earn, do they’—A., Yes. Jay Gould never earned 4 great deal, 
but he ownsa terrible lot. . 

(). Bot how would you do with the merchant? Under our law and 
s it stands, if he does not make anything the 
public does not pay him anything. Now, what do you propose !—A. [ 
wonld like to know in the first place what you mean by “make” 
(). Imean that he gets something now which remains in his bands 
sout. That is what I mean when I speak 
Then he is not entitled to that. 

-A. He has no right to live in that way. He 
ng. As Saint Paul says, “He that will not 























But he has to liv 
t to produce sometl 
otk shall not eat.” 

(Jy. Well, then, we understand that you will uot have apy merchants 
in Sour new ge nmnent ?—A. No; not of that class. 

4. As Dun tand the matter a merchant now is a man who assumes 
without any direct authority from the State to buy and sell commodi- 
ties, that is, to conduct e ange. We have money which is a measure 
Gold and silver have no intrinsic value, but all nations have 
measure of value as money, and therefore they are 
Jue, The merchant uses them to’ buy and sell in 
se products of one kind for those of another. Now, 
how are you going to supply his function under your new form of gov- 
ernment?) Will you appoint somebody by State authority to do that 
business 2—A. I will answer that question as I understand it. The ob- 
ject of your merchant. is, . to buy cheap in order to sell dear—in 
other words to get something for nothing. That is the class of mer: 
chants that according to my idea have no right to exist, because I coa- 
sider them taking something without giving an equivalent—therefore 
stealing something. 

Q. Now, how are you going to get your exchanges made under yout 


eo | 






































‘RELATIONS BETWEEN LABOR AND CAPITAL. 763 
‘of all the economic forces for production, the machinery instead 
ia Rene prod : ory 


t isa good idea. It we can make brains by machinery we 
all our difficulties. But how is that to be donef—A. Lam 
that we can make brains by machinery. 

Ifwe can make a substitute for brains, that will do.—A. Well, 
done now. 

7 . Lhave received a letter from a workingman at a dfs- 

who puts the protection question in this way: He says, that the 

wiff was imposed in orler to protect American manufactures; and, 

e, he insists upon it that the immigration of foreign cheap labor 

d be prohibited, Katailhe the American workingman is au article 

me manufacture, which should be protected like all other 


By Mr. Cauu: 
'Q. I think the glory of the American mechanic is that he has de- 
ped a wonderfully superior ‘ity so ag to elevate himself to be 
1 kind of man; bat we will suppose that that is not true; thar 
very man is alike, and that by this substitution of machinery for brains 
have arrived at a state of equality as to capacity; still the question 
how are you folng to distribute what you produce? The farmers 
it all (Lam talking of farming products now), and the ques- 
are you going to get it out of their hands—the corn, the 
at, the pork, the cotton, the sugar, and all the other products that 
beed—how are you going to get that out of the hands of those wh 
it, and get it properly distributed to the community gener- 
A. ‘By the same system as that on which the post-office works 
_ We exchange our ideas through the mails, don’t wet 
‘Yes.—A. Then, why cannot we have a similar system of exeliange 
modities? if I want # pair of shoes in exchange for my iron 
cannot the exchange be,effected in that way? 
you are going to have somebody do that business of ex- 
-A. Undonbtedly. : 
oy pelle bring all the surplus that the farmers raise, after 
it supply for their own families, and distribate it. We 
'& sorplog of six or seven billion bushels of wheat. That is 
to be deposited in some place, 1 suppose, if you cau find a 
‘enough to bold it. Then, how are you going to regulate the 
the exchange? How much machinery, for instance, is a 
get for his wheat and his corn? will you regulate 
hole Bere get A: of e, it is not for me to de- 


, I—A. Undoubtedly. 
that the state shall appoint people to do that. 
farmers will be satisfied with what that some- 

business? Do you think you could provide any 

verybody would be satisfied, in which nobody would feel 

, or would be disposed to say, “I do not get enough 

corn,” or vice versa? Suppose some of them 

in such a manner that 

to.starve; we do not get enough to clothe us 

(O Hot get enongh of the things that ave bre t from. 

a you regulate that!—A. You want me to lay down 
System in a nut-shell, in about three minutes, 

uring matter, but that is not strange. ~ For two 
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thousand years we have been pet ar tag fog sere oe vd 
best way of doing these bij Hel sr eh one-portion of us have, 
and the other portion hay 

«au out of the rest. 

Q. No doubt there have been thieves and robbers jn all ages ani 
countries of the world, but- men have always been trying to find 
out the best means of making a just and table distribution of 
the world’s products.—A. I think all that has been aga 
by such men as Karl Marx and Lassalle and others at class, and 1 
think it would be well to study those men, I think it is more than! 
can do to lay down that whole matter in a few hey 

Q. But I thought you said that there had been a tendency of opinion 
UDO roe ELE ERE toward the eonsluaialy that, if ry there 
must be a forcible revolution on the principle that every man bh 
pee free to do what he sees fit todo !—A, L said nothing of the — 

mid 

Q. Well, our present gabe aC anv acnnen dik built upon. Goters; 
and iu the Federal Constitution and in every S te aatioation ther 
a bill of rights commencing with the. Deviation of Hndeyedene = 
serting that the whole scheme of government shall be 
to enable every man to be free to do exactly what aR ere to do, 
capt, 

% atearap pting.] Yes; “except 

Sus cing tesag Wahiete ier that he shall do it liens 
oni “peaceably ; not by force. Personal security and personal liberty: 
those are the foundations of this Government, Now, you say that our 
present system does not work out right, and that we must forcibly revo. 
lutionize it and establish a common system by which individuals shal! 
not be free to do as they do now, but the Government shall take charge 
ot all these matters. You see, of course, that your idea and the ideaon 
which the present system of society rests are in direct contravention of 
each other. If every man is free to farm, of course your plan of having 

‘he Government do all the farming‘ ‘cannot be established. Now, what 
! want to know is: What practical shape is this opinion of the work: 
gmen, of which you speak, taking in regard to the form of Govern 
cient which they proposc to establish when the present Government is 
A. In the first place, the workingmen believe that 
hould cease where it interferes with the liberty of 
s. That is why this present form of Government has failed; why 
! is inconsistent with the Declaration of Independence; inconsistent 
with even the very first part of the Declaration, which asserts that all 
nen have a right to 1 

(). Then you propo: form of government in which personal liberty 
‘sto be denied ?—A, When it interferes with the liberty of others. 

(). Who is to decide that? Under our present form of Government 
no tribunal has a ri to decide that a man’s personal liberty interferes 
with that of anybod, e unless he commitsactime ; his liberty is absolute. 
Now, to whom will you give the authority to decide when a man’s per 
sonal liberty to bea mechanic or a farmeror something else that he wishes 
to be interferes with the welfare of the whole? [The witness did not 
answer] 
























LONG HOURS OF LABOR. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 


Q. Is there any other matter of fact which you care to state to the 
scommittéel—A, Only in regard to the long hours that ib umaebiaiata Mr 
































swered eater a eens oH pereons i the ay of New York 
wud two from the country. One of the city advertisers, a wholesale 
offered me &6 a week to drive a tra From the country people 

dno answer at all; 1 suppose because I stated the wages I 







wanted, 
(. What wages did you name ?—A. I told them I would take $124 

week, ad y fi yas best 1 could. 

lifference in wages in different parts of the 


By the CratrMan: 


(). What are you going to dot 





A. Well, I suppose I have got (0 
pon until [find some plae here Tcan put some other fellosw out 
wut take his pl I need not care whether he starves or uot, so long 
as Lamall right myself, I believe that is the system now, and, of cours 
T have got to follow it out. 








By Mr. GuorcE: 
Q. Have you lost your truck?—A. Yes. I had to sell what I had. 


One of my horses died, and of course I was unable to replace it, and then 
J went to uck-driving for wages. 








AN ABLE-DODIED MAN WILLING TO WORK FOR FOOD, CLOTHING, AND 
SHELTER. 
By Mr. Cat: 

Q. Suppose you could make a contract with some person on a farm 
in Illinois, or Ohio, or Tow: ‘a, or Minnesota, or anywhere in the West © 
Northwest, by which you could have a comfortable and abundant sat- 
sistence for yourself and family, with a house to live in, and, say, © 
a month wages; could you not make a very good start on that. Ly 
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consideration the N ycpues of making that central ¢ 

vent body. The delegates went back to the local unions a 

with them, and as atesult, this Central Labor Union was L 
am Cr dared you what I have been informed in regard to: 

of the Union, as I had no connection with it except asa 3 

Petia ee, Re Khios ate oer) which has aid be: 
fore this committ had resolutions adopted by the variot 
unions approving of that memorial, and now have sent a 
ae be represented here by counsel, and haye me to 
them, 

Mr. Groner. Is that Central Union a representative body? 

The Wirvess. It is a representative body, having 
from old-established unions and trade and labor clabs. 

Mr. Groner. Do their constituents embrace most of the members of 
the different trades? 

‘The Wrrness. I don't know the extent of their membership. Mr. 
P. J. MeGuire is a member of the Union; he will be on the stand a 4 
oe again, and can give you more Bee ne on that subject than 

can. 


New Yorx, August 20, 188% 
ExisHA Rowson sworn and examined, 


By Mr. Grorce: 

Question. State your age, resid and occupation. 
age is thirty-one; I do business at 52 Nassau street, in this ¢lty; L 
a publisher of real estate and conveyancing maps and atlases, 

Q. In what form is land bounded on Manhattan Island for 
of ownership ?!—A. On the major part of the island it is 
street lines and divided into lots. On the upper end of the ii 
great many large pieces of lund, consisting of from 1 acre to 16 
and some probably larger, are held. I am speaking now of the 
above One-hundred-and-twenty-fifth street, 

Q. Whatis the usual size of building lots on this island !—A, Twenlf 
five by one hundred feet is the regular city lot, thoagh a great many of 


them are now 4 
of the lots above Harlem River 1—A, Whet 
o lots the size is the same, 25 by 100 feet, but the 
land up there is held in large 
or 15 acres cach !—A, Yes, sir; and some as igh 
or probably more in some eases. 


LOTS BUILT UPON IN NEW YORK‘OIEY, 
ven 


From ‘experience in your business, are’ of able ti 
mee of ite ich Ae neta tis tor dling 
poses in this city ?—. teferring to r 
eon 82,000 lots that are built upon and used, 
Q. What is the number of lots not in actual use 


TOTAL NUMBER OF LOTS IN NEW" 


A, Well, if you base the estimate pe then 
I think, on Manhattan Island about 137,000 Tot 

















$10 


who voted for them aid tote mament that tte re 


thrown away, beeanse they believed that make 


public sentiment in accordance with tae toms and usages of Amer: 


«an citizens. 

Did the workin ome f the other parties teenies 
ote the candifiates of some of the — TA. er ae year 
independent candidates, members of the Pe eauont Wineries 


‘The Central Labor Union is duplex beste char it is social and it is 
politieal. It has a puted creed, a and it has alsoa 
social ereed and a social platform. © 
Q. Have you a copy ene of the Central Labor Union — 
A. No, sir; but I can have them appended to my evidence if the com- 
iittee desire. The effect of the agitation by thet Central Labor Union 
jas been to arouse a very strong septiment here on the laud question, 
on the finance B gaseid, and on the transportation question, as well a 
on the in iL labor ites ee ; 
Qa @ organiza an an or press which promulgates it 
riews I—A. ‘Yea; tt has had a Sea which is at present suspended, bet 
bout to be reinstituted. 


THE UNION NEUTRAL ON THE TARIFF QUESTION, 


Several times the question of the tariff has been brought into the 
vody and the Central Labor Union has taken the position that the tari 
«question is a fight between the importers and the exporters, a fight be 
tween the manufacturers and the merchants, and that no matter whieh 
way it is settled, the wage-worker still remains under the same condi- 
tion aving to compete for work with those who are out of employment. 
ad also with women anit children; ant bes Aglitle certain e hare e 
such as e 











that nivel be fuutieas the settletnent of the raritl question one way or 
He other will not benetit the workingman, They will still have to tight 
dollar more pay that they gets, they Will still have to strike 
vbor that they desire. 
y that. the workingmen of your organ 
Aiton are ne ital on the taritf question.—A. They are neutra 
suru question, They relegate it entirely to the individual opinions of 
the member 




















FREIGHT HANDLERS—IMPORTED LABOR. 

I wish to x ein regard to the freight handlers’ strike 
fast year in one During that strike the railroads made 
use of Castle G y 'y efliciently. 

(). That i t depot here ?—A. Yes, sir, They brought 
ever hordes of Ltalians— orians from the moun 
io whe holds of ve: 
to ag railru a dock 


PINE STRIKE OF TITE 




























and along our piers here, aud pat 
nd others, slept in the holds of 

1 any liberty at all; 
tlie were in fact prisoner: very close guard, and 
they were compelled to render their services by virtue of contracts that 
dad been made with them before they lett their own country—eontacts 
anade by padroues, shipping agents, and others, who briug these people 


Jicie under false inducements, paying their passage money over over oni 
then making them work it out here with a big pereeninas added to it | 
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pee earek poly, hours on that dayt—a. & 
(it was possi that they could make ns work ten hours * 
it, bat they have not been able to accomplish that, 


By the Carman: J 
bricklayers do work ten hours on Saturday, don't theyt— 
not in this city. 

2 what you mean is that some of the bosses try to make 
iH work ten hourst—A. No, sir; they do not try that, because 

it is impossible; and not being able to do that, they try to ar- 

ange it otherwise. For instance, they will bave a machine working, 
| something will peepee to the machine on Friday night, or some- 
will happen at the brick-yard to prevent oar working on Saturday. 
| By Mr. Cari: 
| Q. They try toavoid paying a fall day’s wages for eight hours’ work t— 
8, Sir. 
Q Have you considered any remedy for that state of things !—A. 
At the last convention of the bricklayers (which was heli in 
R. L) we gave the bosses of this city notice that we would 
for eight hours at our next conveution, which will meet in 
City some time in January—we gave them notice that we would 
‘wk for eight hours a day all the way through. 
| oo Rae rate of wages, you say, is from $4 to $4.50 or 85 per dayt— 
A. Yes, sir, in this city. Of course the wages is different in other see- 
forthe country. In some places it is a good deal higher than that. 
fins as high as $5 a day in some sections, and in others it is a good 
less; but if it is less in sume places, the surroundings, the cost of 
‘Tut, and of clothes, and of living, generally, is proportionately cheaper. 
Q, Where is it 88 a dayt—A. I think that is out in the Territories. 
fh Kansas and in that section of country I believe it is from 86 to 87 
day, ‘That was the report at our last convention, and it may be higher 
thin that since, because the building trade is in a flourishing condition 
‘dilover that part of the country, especially our portion of the business. 


PRESENT WAGES INADEQUATE. 


_ @. Well, is the present rate of wages, from $4 to 85 a day, adequate 
Provide a comfortable subsist he men and their families ? 


every bricklayer?!—A. Yes, sit; 


nough difference in 


lay 

lo not understand, then, that there 
én one man and another to justify a difference in compensa- 
Rit; but there isa difference in the grades of bricklayers, 
bricklayers, and then there are practical bricklayers, 
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case much better than they used todo, Twenty or twenty- 
ago in England the workingmen simply said that they were 
hard and thi mecerally blamed the Government or the Queen for 
quent asa Eras Lesh to Toidecs tee EONS better and 
jies. In this country, some fourteen years 
me ee was king of New York City, and ‘the working 7 le va 
employed by eaten wis aM en as et directed, an: Potteth ard 
Was sv. j; but the workingmen view things very 
differently now. > ie e 


‘There is a subject that has been much discussed in this country and 
somewhat discassed here that I would like to say something about, and 
that is free trade, 

Mr. GgorGe. You have a right to give your views about that subject 
in its relation to American labor. 

The Wirness. Well, that is a difficult question, free trade. Tailors, 
and other tradesmen would like that their wares 

should wear out quickly; lawyers do not object to a complicated state 
te etre, sas make good fees for teasing it out; there 


i 


ve 


4 


FREE TRADE. 


* no criminal j in the land, L rears that would wish for the total 
Abolition of crime; and every kind of labor is in precisely the same con- 


in this oacece Now, the custom tailoring business would be 
by free the iron-workers would be ruined by free trade or 
aud, in nearly all the industries in this country would 
adoption of free trade. I don’t believe there would be an 
‘ast here in twelve months if we had free trade, As 
i is monopolized, so long will free trade be impracticable 
where else. Wherever the land has been held by the 
there the poverty of the masses has been the 
Ireland, where there are fewer landlords than in England, 
in England. And, mark you, Ireland is one 
countries in the world, and at the same time 
t countries known to man. England always 
‘nts free trade in corn and in the food which her people consume. 
England is simply a great workshop for supplying the world with manu- 
fetared goods. There is but very little land in England, compara- 
tively what there is is held for the most part as pleas- 
for nobility ; Sapnegaenity England is of course in 
In this country I believe it is more of a political 
than a subject to which great thinkers have given close atten- 
Sion, but I am convinced, as far as my own knowledge of free trade 
is. it would be most ruinous to this country to adopt 
the hist of this country will show, from time to 
anded protective tariffs, and those turiffs have 
necessary in order to protect American workingmen from compe- 
of the lower-paid laborers of France and Germany and England, 
been. to manufacture goods so much cheaper than the 
things could be manufactured here. 


AMERICAN GOODS SUPERIOR TO FOREIGN GOODS. 


‘There is an absurd idea in this country that articles of foreign manu- 
tt Apa to our Lae Nie is A ir Asa en ES is 
for example, every day, I say, an can prove, that 
silk to-day pest in’ afnce th 
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is the best in the world. ie 
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Q. What is your estimate of the present money value of the plant!— 
A. Well, it would be very dificult to make an estimate. I think Tun 
derstand what yor means Yor mean the material proper 

(). Yes; whatis its present value A. It world be very 
Hoke an estinae of it, bat ldo not think that the erial propertrol 
the company comprises anything like the value of the company. [do 
Hot think (itis all the property the company Las got. 1 think the 
colipiny Das an inmense amount— 





ifficnlr to 








WIIAT CONSTITUIES TUE VALUE OF THE WESTERN UNION TELE- 
GRAPH SYSTEM, 


By the CMATRMAN: 


wrposing.| Pell us, if yon please, what it is that in your mind 


s the valde of the compary.—aA. Ef think the company & 
worth 80,060,000, 


Q. But ¢ 
Well, the v 
vulue of our 








) te the elements that compose that value !—s. 
uable franchises we have on over six hundred railroads; the 
ents th: still unexpired (there is a great number of 
them), and the good will of the company aud its earning capacity. 
think its mate) worih a great deal more than people esti 
mite itat, bat Tdo not suppose that ils material property is worth 
$50,000,000, 
Q. What do you suppose that property to be worth? What coald it be 
replaced for{—A. I have uot bgured on that, sir. [ean only say that 
its capitalization at $200 per mite of wire is a lower rate of capitalite 
tion than that of any other telegraph company that ever did exist a 
this country to my kuowledge. I never knew of any other telegrapd 
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direction did just what the president told them to do; but within the 
last cight or ten years there has developed a rapid tendency in all cor- 
porations of which | have knowledge to have more meetings of the di- 
and to have committees of directors, and more personal atten- 
by the directors to the details of the business of their companies, 
_@. And more responsibility assumed by the directors generally !—A. 
More responsibility assumed by the directors, 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY AND THE ORGANIZED 
TELEGRAPHERS. 


Q. Was this original scale of wages fixed as the result of any négo- 
a or interviews. or conferences, between the officers of the com- 
pany making the scale or regulation und any body or committee rep- 

} peenung the employés t—A, No, sir, That is of recent date, 1 think 
these labor organizations only commenced here about 1868, and we had 
A pretty large force of employés before that time, 

Q. Did not the Western Union Company refase to seooeise any 
committee of the operators, or to treat with them, and ts it not the 
settled policy of that company not to recognize, in any treaty for wi 
‘any organization of the employés?—A, I think that is true, sir, It is 
true with this qnalification: we have often heard applications from 
Gsses of employés by their representatives or committees, but the 
company has declined to treat with any cominitiee assuming authority 

q ak for all our employés, and lirect what those employés should 
doit their demands were not complied with. 

Q Did the pany andert: to inquire as to the validity of the 


‘dhim which such committees, or set up to represent the om- 
xt 


ine hat inguiry was made, but 
nk the company was q' hat the committes were 
hot authorized to speak for all th nploy k they were quite 
Well notified that, as to a great no ) they had refused. 
" Hantborize the committee to speak for. 
“Q, But were not the company wi fied that the committee 
4 ere authorized to speak for th t d to speak for I—A. 
| Uhink the company was well it at there was a large organi- 
represented by that ee 
. The officers of the compa: then, or believe, that 
‘thé committee were assuming epresent persons whom they 
i: rn are asking me now 
about opinions aud beliefs: ed the action that was taken 
company when I wa ned 
‘So far as you have intor 
‘My information on th ij f is, that the company 
Knew that that committe m embracing a very 
2 nsidered it would 


organization, for th 
Just as they felt that they 
pany therefore thought it wa 

on to control our busi 
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on in antagonism to, if not in violation of, his undertaking with 


; Rpriece. Be the egaipey, ta Hesh the fone Ul pie 
or purpose vent com! am copera- 
wages T—A. It is simply to ec wi 
atfect wagost-A. It ta simpl tte feo will of each 
to remain or leave at his own n. 
d there is no ulterior object or design to prevent yolantary 
ns among the Ab ition to sccire an pdeanen oy Peper 
company has the o object of preventing 
toa few men to control the eae St all As to devising means 
hich the employés can better their condition and increase the wages 
bor in any fair and reasonable way, we see no objection to or; 
; but when that organization proposes to delegate the individ- 
| diseretion of each man to a committee, with power to direct that he 
ball ait work on any given day they choose to designate, and shall 
Mt rence with us, we prefer not to have a contract with such 
et obligation. 
Do yon understand that the brotherhood delegates to a committee 
ower to fix the terms themselves, without consulting the brother- 
and without having the matter discussed in the lo and with. 
‘ing the votes of the great body of the organization in favor of 
are; do you understand that any committee of the brother! 
ize under such circumstances to fix for themselves, by an 
matic power vested in them, the policy of the brotherhood and to 
don the part of the whole brotherhood an advance in wages; 
ee such a committee as the authorized organ of the will 
h erhood, expressed in their various lodges and unions!—A, 
nding of that organization was that this committee, or these 
als of the brotherhood who assumed to represent them, assumed 
ne) fall power and authority, without further consultation, 
the operators to quit work. 
did you understand that to result from the mere office of 
men, or from the special power which had just before that 
ven to that committee by the votes of the lodges 1—A. That 
hat Tam not advised about, because I do not even know 
ir secret rules or by-laws are; but I understand that that was 
at they did assume, namely, that they had the power to speak for 
htire operating force, and that upon their order every man would 
at hour they should designate. At the same time 
ding is that our management were advised by a gréat number 
Ws that the committee had no power to speak for them. 
dunderstand the distinction between a committee invested with 
mtocratic power to govern the brotherhood and a committee 
tempore or pro adviso, with special authority given by a 
brotherhood upon the distinct propositiont—A. Yes; I 
the distinction, but I do not understand tl 
e of the latter character. 
uuderstand that it was rather a committeeof the former char- 
Rather the former character. T understand that they were 
e selected with this particular object in view, but were 
rs of the organization. 
you understand them to have demanded 15 per cent. 
wage (if that was the figure) merely upon their own an- 
understand that the demand was from 15 to 25 per cent. 


5 LAW) 

















tion of the other companies, the American Unic 
no rate was increased. 

Q. Then there was no war of rates between 
Mutual Union Company at any timef_—A. Th 
extent. There was a contest in the oil regions 
to Pittsburgh, which reduced the rates to ter 
cents to-day, There was a contest between New 
which reduced the rate to 15 cents, and that ri 

Q. Whatever was gained then to the publi 
inains a gain still—A. Yes; the public las the 
still. The rate has never been increased. No 
tic and Pacitic, I want to correct a mistake wh 
paper reports of my testimony. They make m 
Aulantic and Pacific at 4 per cent. on 
tee understood me to say, and I hope the sec: 
that statement referred to the Pacitic and Atlai 
some years before the Atlantic and Pacific. 1 
was taken in first by a pooling arrangement an 
The Pacific and Atlantic was leased and the 
stock belongs to the company. 





WOW THE STOCK OF THE WESTERN UNION T 
DISTRIBUTED. 
By Mr. GEORGE: 

Q. Is this $80,000,000 of stock of the Western 
distributed among the individual stockholders, 
en bloc by the company or by any asgociation® 
stock, with the exception of some $15,000 or $2 
or $40,000, is actually distributed among the | 
It is all issued. In making the distribution w 
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extent in your service than in most other employments. Tam 
onin, oe with the idea of throwivg avy opprobium on your 
: tall tas a public citizen anda prominent one, having 
believe, outside of those which pertain to you asa cor- 
man, Lask you whether you do not think that labor employed 
Sinem and by otler corporations throughont the country 
‘tter paid f—A. Well, my answer is already given to that 
, that I think we are treating our rators fairly and paying 
eral salaries as anybody else and as jiberal as their merits de- 
One first and highest obligation as trastees is to.our own em- 
the shareholders, aud I should not, for the seke of popular ap- 
be di to give away money unnecessarily. 
aa ay you get your labor just as cheap as you can — 
; Ido not. 
n, if you do not get it as cheap as you ean, you do give away 
ney unnecessarily, don’t yout—A. Yes, I think we do give 
‘away something unnecessarily. 
—Q Conceding, then, your lack of consistency on that point, why not 
‘Malittle further, if justice seems to require it, whether proper popular 
‘approval is with you or not?) Here is this witness, an iitelligent man, 
aparently as able a man as any of us, whosays that he has wo: 
Satelograph operator thirty-one years, that be bas not accumulated 
athousand dollars, and that he does not know anybody who has acer 
fed a thousand dollars as an operator. If he had come to be a su- 
lent, he might have accumulated something, of course, bat the 
‘plat mass of these skilled men who trausact this business of the trans. 
‘Mision of intelligence, a business npon wh so mach depend ch 
rtainly must have high qualities, deftuess, alertness, aud great 
“wiill, are searcely able to earn aliving !—A, Well, from my experl- 
ehee and vbservation in the business [do not think that any bright, 
itteligent operator (and we have a great many such) needs to work 
eronereare iu one position in oureompany. I think very few men 
Wilbe found who have served that long 
either becoming managers of offices or superintendents. oz re 
some promotion of that sort. 
Yet that cannot be true of the great mass of the operators, of 
ma—A. Iteannot be trac of the great mass of the operators exept 
the ground which T have stated and which I know to be correct, 
that & great majority of them ouly continne in the business whilst they 
» A great majority of men continue in (hat business or in 
ess at sinall wages only whilst they are youug men, 












“a 
HOW LONG IT TAKES TO BECOME A 3K'-LFUL OPERATOR, 
_Q. How atime does it take to become a really »killful opera- 
1—A. Well, there are such various degrees in the skill of operators: 
hat it is not easy to answer that question. j 
T mean sach skill as makes a man worth from eighty to a han- 
dollars a mouth.—A. Well, I should say three or four years’ ex: 
ence would be required for that. 
That is as long as it takes to acquire the profession of law or the 
r n of medicine or auy of the professious.—A. Yes, but there 
}favor of the operator, that he gets paid for all the time that 
g the business. most instances, as I haye said, they 
in other capacities and are really paid for all the time 


ng W liek they are learning to be operators. But even if they go 


BrURCL 9 VILE, UL LLY a UL “BYUUA QUITE, HEY 
take him about as Jong to make himself worth 
man to become an operator, and after he be 
would take him ny years to become pre 
mand the salary of t-class clerk as it takes 
mand the ‘vy of a first-class operator. 

Q. But when that was don would be qual 
for himself as a merchant or a banker or whater 
while there is no such opportunity presented j 
telegraphy he has a chance of promotion to suc 
petent. to fill, 

Q. But are not the places to which such prom 
paratively very few I—A. Yes, sir; they are lit 
are the openings in other business. On my ret 
recent absence I saw the faces of a great many : 
tors twenty years ago and more, men who had ; 
and who daring the late dull times had sustained 
only too glad to come back and take positions ii 
man particularly that I now remember was a 
during the w He had not been an operat 
took pla He had been rather a prosperous m 
it happened that within the last year he had ¢ 
loss, and, having a large family, he was only toc 
ing to get back into telegraphing. 
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A SYSTEM OF INSURANCE FOR EMPLO‘ 


Q. Of course there are exceptional cases lil 
establish any general rule. Has it occurred to ; 
ment of the business of large corporations, it mi 
soine system of'assnrance or insurance, by which 
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ecm ied bie acne ea 
a mal inion wit! an wou a 
et a ” 







: OF THE HISTORY OF THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COM- 
i PANY, " 


“a 
Q. What corporations were consolidated when the Western Union 
was originally organized ?—A. 1 don’t think there were any 
dated at the time of the original organization, The Western 
Company was organized about 1851 with about $240,000 of stock, 
nently was reduced, [ think its first purchase was a line of 
jph on the lake shore from Buffalo to Cleveland and Detroit. 
Q. Do you know what it paid for that ling !—A. Not exactly ; prob: 
150,000 or $200,000 in stock—I think about $190,000, 
In money !—A. Yes, sir.. I have heard an aneedote about the 
y part of the transaction which was ratheramusing. Tho line be- 
ze to Mr. Wade and John G. Speed, and the agreement in the pur- 
of them was to give half cash and half stock. Mr, ae was 
bly astonished to tind that Mr, Wade expressed his willingness 
take the stock and let him take the money. The money was in very 
all bills avd it made & carpet sack as full as he could staff it. Speed 
bad been all the time dreading that the thing would fizzle oat, and when 
had got about $90,000 in money for his interest and had staffed it 
to his black carpet sack, he squeezed the sides of the sack together 
fastened it and said: “Now, damn you, I think you won't tizzle” 
» Wade's half he took in stock and it turned out to be worth # great, 
of money, probably four or five times as much as the amount 
ch Mr. Specd received in cash. Mr. Wade is now president of a 
in Cleveland. 
_ Q. That line was the first purchase made by the Western Union Com- 
pany, and was paid for partly in stock and partly in money {—A. Yes, 
Stock was issued for that money, The stock of the company was 
eased to raise the money, but the old stockholders agreed to take 
the new stock and furnish the money. 
_ Q. What was the next purchase made by the company f—A. The 
next purchase was of a line from Cleveland, by way of Worcester, to 
| and Cincinnati. 2 
Do you know what that cost ?—A. Ido not, but I think I can tell 
in a little while. I have with me an article written by Mr. Guern- 
who was connected with our law department. He says Jreading| 3 
8 Mareh 30, 1854, the company bought all the Lake Erie Telegr 
pauy lines, ranning from Buffalo to Detroit, Cleveland, and Pitts- 
about 600 miles in length.” 
es he say what was given for itt—A. No, he does not; bat he 
‘ou to say (reading|: “On November 1, 1855, the stock of the New 
and Mi i alley Printing Telegraph Company was consoli- 
ii { the Erie and Michigan Telegraph Company, which 
a line from Butfulo to Milwaukee, via Cleveland, Detroit, and 
The line was 900 miles long and bad about 1,300 miles of 
‘The capital stock of this latter company was $170,000 and the 
‘ 145,400. On April 4, 1806, the name of the New York 





ippi Valley Printing Telegraph Company was changed by a 
uct to the Western Union Telegraph Company, with acapital of 
of which about three-quarters had been issued. It was then 
0,000 in those companies.” I think its next absorption was the 
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constraction that, while I am quite satisfied that 
x in respect to time and M than that which 
in Tam also of the 
acy that the serv. 


CONCESSIONS TO THE OPERATORS APTER THE STRIKE. 


And I see from the morning papers that you are helping operators 
in the matter of wages and shorter hourst—A. Yes. I don’t 
ow that we have done anything more in the way of increasing sal- 
‘than we have been doing steadily. As I stated the other day, 
is not a meeting of the executive committee at which salaries 
t increased ; but one marked step which we have taken now is to 
‘yay for Sunday service. Hitherto we have required that the 
ken in turn should do the Sunday work. course we have to 
I offices open on Sunday. One of the principal complaints that 
beard in England against the telegraph service was that there were 
bout fourteeen offices in all England that were kept open Sundays, 
of those being in London, so that even down at so considerable a 
y ds Brighton a man could not send a message from § o'clock on Sat- 
evening until 8 o’clock on Monday morning. We, however, 
Humber of our offices open on Sunday; but of course the busi- 
very much lighter than during week days; there is not much 
to do on Sundays, and hitherto we have required the operators to 
§ at that service, but we have now determined to pay for the 
service, becanse there will be operators who would prefer to 
‘on Sundays if they could get paid for it, while there are others 
from conscientions motives or other reasons, prefer not to work 
days, and now they will not be required to do it. 
there any shortening of the hours during week dayst—A. A 
little reduction of time. 


THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF THE WITNESS. 










Ido not want to be impertinent, Dr. Green, but I don’t think it 
do any harm to the American people if you would give us a little 
it of your early business life and a statement of the snecessive 
by which you have come to have the practical direction and con- 
this Sreat property. You were born in Kentacky, { think 1—A, 
have lived most of my life in Kentucky, but I happened to be 
‘Indiana. My parents and grandparents were citizens of Ken- 
‘but I was born in New Albany, Ind. 

‘Before you proceed, if you are willing to give us such a statement 

asked, I want to say that I make the requeat because I think 
may be a practical illustration of what may happen to an 
yy under the practical operation of American institutions. 
has been some testimony before the committee which seemed to me 
m rather from a foreign than from an American point of view, 
T believe there are some abuses in this country, I have faith 
all, and 1 think your history may throw some light upon the 

il working of our American institutions. 
NESS. I have no objection to saying that I have been a labor- 
chopped and boated cord-wood, have been a plowboy 
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‘Mean average per month, male and female. 








Nore. —This averaze is made up on the mean difference between the minimum and wives® 
ries for each cliss ay stated in the printed schedule. This probably makes the averace hte 
actaally paid, for the reason that the minimum rate is always the salary for the first Dee ia" 
longer unless the employ6 has a very good record. After five years, if recommenied for advizet 
21, or $5. increase is made each year until it reaches the masiium rate for that class. 
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of the | le and mi ly of all the resources of a nation as is 
ul oliation of the United States by land thieves, monopolists, and 
0 rs of every name and natare. : ; 
‘Q. What do you mean by that!—A. I mean to make that a summing 
) und a comparison of the way in which our lands of every kind, and the 
urces of our country, its roads, its mines, its intelligence, have been 
onvpolized aud alysorbed by aclass,and a very small class, in our 
y. Allof which rans directly to the oppression and depri 
the people generally of those things which are necessary to their 
omfort, and even to their sustenance. 
Q. Do you mean that thatis the result which you apprehend, or that 
‘has already taken place !—A. Only a portion of it. 
Q. Then that is a condition which may arrive, but which has not yet 
‘ t—A. lam merely speaking of what has been done. What will 
hereafter is a matter for further consideration. 
of these “land thieves,” have they obtained ae 
a overnment has granted to themt—A. Yes, a great deal; 
inted that out the other day. 1 pointed out to the committee the 
day the fact that where the Government had granted odd-num- 
d sections of land, and had reserved the even-numbered sections, 
ven sections have gone with the odd ones by the process of cap- 
¢ which I described. ‘ , 
Q The water runs down hill and rans through both lots, and the lands 
are grazing lands, so the ownership of the water, you say, ete 
as 


the whole, But the Government owns half the water and h: 
Jond. Now, why has not the Government captured the “thieves” 
has the + thieves” have captured the Government {—A. The why, I 
not answer. 
ee But those lands you know are not improved to any great extent, 
do you not know that these “ land thieves” are doing all they can 
i order it may be cultivated t— 


dil sections. Upon those lands, these people are pasturing their cattle, 
they have not shown any disposition to dispose of the lands, 1 
have ice now to the cattle ranches, A: 6 agricultural lan 
a find that these men have rn their plows through the even at 
odd sections alike, for miles 1 les in extent, and in that way 
lave taken possession of the pul 
Have they purchased or o! 
A. They have not purchased or obtained 
ers that have been sent to me, of parties: ing 
| those lands under the process provided by law for obtaining the 
have been arrested as trespassers, and, 
s, the peopl have gone in upon 
been confirmed in their 


that their claims are based on the law, is it 
said sof—A, Tho courts have ruled that their 
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0 “ , you reduce consumpti reduce the demand 
oo ese rma 


THE TRUE POLICY. 


true policy is liberal consumption, liberal wages, liberal every- 
and Sart person employed, By that means we will secure the 
state of things that we had during the war, with the war left ont, 


IMPORTED CHEAP LABOR, 


here is another point which I think I have shown conclusively in 
work of mine. We have a vast amount of idleness in our country, 
twithstanding that, not only is there a general effort to reduce the 
tion of labor and the numbers of those who are soplozad and 

into idleness a still greater number, and to substitute machinery 

eas fast as it can be done—not only this, but there is also a 

tion to force our workers into the most di conned 


he can wrest it by competi- 
from the hands of the European pauper and the Asiatic slave. In 
and in the public press and upon the pereets oe it is 
denied that the American workingman is entitled to any kind 
tion that shall secure to him the work which it is necessary he 

we in order that he may live. 


REMEDIES. 


for the remedies. The only possible remedy that can be devised 
this condition of thing is, first, to secure to every person who is 
nt pps his labor for subsistence the right and the opportunity 
e have only @ certain amount of work to do, no more and 
It is to provide ourselves with subsistence and with comforts 
sustenance and the development of body and mind. That is 
. For that we must labor. It is the divine law: “In the 
‘thy fuce shalt thou eat bread uw ” 
sound economic law. Man must wi 
has been to deprive him of 
and there is no way but one 
ow ition: our 5 ition the support of our material 
xed quantity, while our ability to produce is illimitable. 
he necessity being for all to work, we must so confine our exertions, 
‘our labors, a8 to produce the quan i 
ciety, and there stop. 


‘Your theory is to limit production. 
‘OnATRMAN. [Interposing.] Tol 

ry propositions of 

n another right. 


he secured by 
every individual. y that ca 
process by which we can command a man to 
or so many hours a day; it cannot be secured in 
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By Mr. Oat. 
Q. Your theory is, then, that in properly regulated society where 
very man works as joat the thing bs ought to work at, the less work 
he does the mare he is to get ?—A. it is an instance of theabuse, and, I 
hink, the very natural abuse, which is made of all sound propositions, 
may be carried to excess and thereby abused. 
. Is that carrying your proposition to excesst—A. I think it is. 
jot carry a thing to excess unless it naturally goes there, 
trae that we produce more than is necessary for our con- 
will do so in the future when this state of thing comex 
trne that machinery, through improvements that are 
the amount of labor required to produce what people 
give us this great overproduction, why does it not follow that, 
improvements continue, the less amount of work a man does 
will get in that condition of society!—A. It will be very 
think, provided—— 
fioterpoeing | There may be a limit, of course, at which it will 
why is not that the logical progress of your menti—A. It 
may be the progress of the argument, but the argument may be, to use 
phrase, ran into the ground. 

Q. is, you mean to say there is a point where that will stop, that 
cannot go vad bites hours or a hours oe hour Ae day's ante 
your proposition at up to that point, or down to that point, the 

‘88 aman does the more he will oA. And the paid will be 

ie greater will be the comfort of laborer and of society. 

‘Mr, Gary. Oh, I am with you heart and soul. I do not like work at 


The Wrrness. And it is impossible for any portion of the community 
eae where the great masses are prosperous. 
CALL. That is true also. 
By the OnArmMAN: 
hi Q. Doyon think one-half of the people are unemployed !—A. I think 
than one-half the people are unemployed iy. 
 Q. That seems to be a very doubtful proposition; have you any 
to support itt—A, I have shown the evidence in this volume 
‘mine, Land and Labor in the United States. 
4. Set the volume aside for the time being, and go out and look 
you at the people generally and see how many are idle and how 
n are at work.—A. It is impossible to judge of the matter in that 
, Before the war, who would have said or could have been made 
@ that one-half the people in the Northern States could have 
drawn out of productive pursuits and turned into consumers and 
royers and the country not to have suffered by it? But the fact is 
hen that was done our conntry jumped at once into a position of 
ty, commercial and industrial, such a5 she had never been in 
Since the close of that war the causes which produced the great 
of idleness that preceded the war—that is to say, the improve- 
in machinery and the various developments of mechanical means 
of caving musenlar labor—have more than doubled, and the consequences 


think thatif we Shee Bere seen her enacted Pies 
ny employer and employé alike, its pr 
aga aa the fact that the laboring ‘ity of this 
Dot more than one-half employed?—A. I think it would be 
it is not onevhalf employed. 
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those people come here and go back to stay again where 
\ an rent are cheap? Teisia small end see to be array- 
z one class of labor against another, and birch cs 
nind of the American We i fe qh reap id that he: 
Coat or his boots Pa ittle cheaper eon 


eee a iy observa eas my experiance) 
q that there iS no aaa in ee world ae 
‘so well off or so happy as When you 
d oe of this nation at the nose! af f the civil war, i mthont cred 
ace among the nations of the earth bel lieving thi 
¢ of any man then living it would ae to restore 
; irate ton teak back at that condition of thin, Ap a 
nation to day, acca Se not Aas itself but also helping to feed 
the world; when bel yid tere at the same time 
which no ion existing on God's abot ie 
nya see still further at we have now 2 credit in 
‘nation in the world, everybody must admit that we nari See 
n se i strides. ‘There never was, in my opinion, a peed 
rt ‘word mo workingman than there is in this eas to-day, 
Ste ate eh on hee eat om pron country, To 
the view I have ex on that subject, let me tell you what 
do . Alittle while ago a young man, a physican, 
ith here, and he was advised to go to Texas. He 
feat sored and last year he came back and induced 
buy some land out there. 1 have not seen that land, but Lam 
to-day to give one-half of it to any man who will build, not a 
d, but even a turnpike through it, for it is of no use to me until 
‘of that kind is done, Until that is done it will remain an un- 
wilderness, of no use to living man. 
have now made the general statement that I intended to 
If you desire to examine me upon any particular point, I am 
to answer your questions. 
CALL. Do you think the workingmen outside of those in your 
oyment are in as good or in better condition than those in your 


[TNESS of that which is within my knowl- 
‘There is eratben ees estab) ment at Chester, known as the 
‘orks, where the men sraaiete in thesame condition, and Tdonot 
i nach eth in my business with my workmen 
‘However, I talk a great deal with the workin, 
=i that has a great effect. I take an interest in 
with them, and eases them, and I have never yet had a 
@ tome and say that he wat.ced 
ein with thathe di ‘did not get it. I could give you 
if L chose, but of course I could not 
’ ae tae such things are private between me a 


WHERE THE MONBY GOES. 


Ww Where the savings of a large number of the workingmen. 
astonish you. I have means of knowit 
ee have. Perhaps two-thirds of 
They come to.me 
0 foaena £9 home Lela peach 
mé so much money 
‘weok 1" te ‘There are millions of 








y and ‘a board and puts a saw into it al 
a portion and spoils the board, when he might just as well have 
that loose piece of timber. Then, again, some men are very £00 
men when bat hes are aever to be relied «jp 



















aman is often abs mi the shop. he drinks, of | 
he spe his time on excursions, or gunning, or something of th 


TLhave no sympathy with that man in his demand tor higher 
be me to the more money he 
worse he is off; aud when such a man makes big wages one 
erally Le will not work the next. Kk. L think he would be! 
if he bad to work all the time, and I have no sympathy ¥ 
Now, this being the state of the is now it actually 
how are you going, by any legislation, or by any trades-union 
tions, to force an employer to pay men of this latter class a: 
he pays good, trustworthy men ? 

























THE INDIVIDUAL METHOD, 


Iwill give you an illustration of how that thing works s 
and how it is met. IL hada strike about a year ago at the Ch: 
yard, the first in along time; for, as I have said, [am abo: 
troubled in that way as any man. <A deputation of seven 
from the wooden ship-builders to represent them and confer 
I said to them, “I cannot hear you as a deputation; you mu 
your individual capacity if I am to deal with you.” “That 
too much time,” they said. Very well,” said I, «I will giv 
time; I will be at the loss of time.” I would not recogniz 
a deputation, and they said they had to go back to see wheth 
gestion was in accordance with the will of the organization, a 
sult as to how they should act. 1 said to them, “I have g 
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next? In order to make the blocka 
Government purchased one hundred and 


amd fants navan nalaanana amd Aled ¢he: 











The next point was the Alabama. When 
the other day to inquire about the disadvant 
in war times, they told me that the war-risk 
on the value of the cargo; which was mo 
charges. That showed why American ship: 
New York, and the men who owned them we 
ship-owner ruined because his ships we: 
described—taxed although the Government 
tect him. Under that state of things our st 
tions for half their cost, and between 1861 : 
of American shipping was sold for want of pr 
ers held on, hoping for a revival; but betwee 
of our taxation of 24 per cent. upon the wk 
those vessels were suld—sold by a nation hay 
ducts than any other nation had to be carried | 
and sold for one-half of what it would have ¢ 
owing to this taxation and to the greater cc 
owners could not afford to ran them in com 
other nations. And yet certain Senators 
© What has become of our merchaut marine! 

The Alabama was built, and it became cle 
Confederacy was recognized our Governmei 
the bitter end. England had obtained, witl 
she had fought for in 1812. She had got it 
ted out the Alabama, and the next order th: 
was to commence, for the protection of our h 
a class of slips known as the Kalamazoo clas 
sels plated with iron. They were equal to a: 
had in her navy at that time. An order was 
tion of eight ships with a speed of 18 knot: 
ship under the English 


ware eammaniad with thes 


















allowed to do it, and the workmen had ap 
your agents: ‘What are you going to p 
won't go. You have got no money but 

paid in the currency of our Own uation.” 
been the answer given. 

I want to call your attention to anoth 
ships, # very significant point which was ¢ 
great ability, General * Dick” Taylor, the s 
eral Taylor, in his history of the civil war, 
standpoint, says in substance: We made 
or 1803 we did not pass a law securing fr 
that way we would have scattered tothe w 
yards, and when the war came you would 
meet the emergency.” 

(Here the committee took a recess; after’ 
continued as follows :) 

FREE SHIPS. 


On the question of free ships, I have tal 
reads the history of our country during t 
struggles for national existence, must com 
ability to build, man, and equip ships is ab 
of national defense—an absolute necessity 
and that if that ability could not be mz 
would be necessary to maintain it by the 
ment. But it is not necessary to do it in 1 
a better way, and there is no better illustr 
which free trade would have upon all ow 
ne ship-building trade. There is no other 
ot what it is, that w aS ol 


we ttne eh, 
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and these merchants want to send their letters by my line I will 
| them that I have an express on board and that I will take their 
‘in that way, and make them pay for the service, and then they 
will go to Washington and say that their trade with foreign countries 
Y rained unless something is done. 
for taking the mails to New York, but let your Government pay you 
for bringing them back.” LI hoped that justice would be done in that 
matter, and that Congress could not refuse to meet a question hke 
that, where we had $60,000,000 of trade involved, and where no mer- 
ehant could send his bill of lading direct to Brazil, but had to send 
it aronnd eases bat I was fought down by false charges. Men 
made speeches against me, and those speeches were reprinted and laid 
before the Brazilian Senate, and when the time came for the renewal of 
contract with the Brazilian Government, the point was made that 
the United States were not enterprising enough to keep up their end of 
‘the line, and I was hounded down and I lost my contract. The line was 
all broken up and my ships were left upon my hands, and I had to 
abandon the enterprise simply because my own Government aided in 
deerying me in that way, Well, the experiment was tried, and the 
country was left without any direct communication with Brazil; but our 
_ people soon found that they wanted direct communication with that 
_ grext country. Before that an English line of steamships had a con- 
‘tract with the Brazilian Government and also a contract with their own 
Government, to carry the mail between Southampton and Rio; and to 
Scasteld our line # vessel would leave Liv ol, taking a cargo of eut- 
Jery and cotton goods to Rio, and then would bring a cargo of coffee to 
New York for the Americans to drink, and then would take a cargo of 
breadstuffs to Kugland. Those English ships would never go back 
rom New York to Brazil with any of our manufactured 
wanted to shut our manufacturers out of that mar! but they 
go from here to Liverpool with a cargo of breadstaffs and then 
would take another cargo of Wnglish manufactured goods to Brazil, would 
\ gear from Brazil with another cargo of coffee and so on, always tak- 





care never to carry to the Brazilian market any article manufactured 
United States. When my line was withdrawn the American 

to see the folly of ere that line be broken up, and the 

of Brazil began to see it too. I met the Bmperorof Brazil when. 

here at the Centennial, and told him that this was the country 

his students to come to, to stady our institutions and our manu- 
and he said to me, “ Mr. Roach, does yourGovernment really 

‘to have anything to do with ust England meets us half way in 

: ig, but your Government seems to want to have nothing to do 
us.” It was very Sept So However, I never gave the mat- 
ol They owed me $160,000 in Brazil, and you, gentlemen, all 
‘the tactics that are pursued on a bill when there is a question of 

an appropriation of movey. What was done in that case was 

English influence, but Ido not know, after all, but the 

blow I got was from ourown press and people here. A Brazilian 
senator from Maranham conceived the idea that those ships ought to 
pat that place, and there was a provision pat in to the effect that 
T stopped the steamers there no more money would be appro: 
to pay me what was due. Well, there was no water in the 
where he wanted my steamers to stop; sv I could not comply 
the condition, and could not get my money, and I withdrew the 


Where is Maranham? 
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| The Wrrness. I wish we could get more of it. I would put no 
on that kind of material. Butifyou refer to me I may say that I learn 
| all that I have ever learned here. I went toschool there until I was 
thirteen years old, and that is all the schooling Tever got. Now, what 
| did that great nation do which had this ship-building and ship-owni 
| yond any other nation on earth, and wi 
business dev far beyond th i h, and whicl 
was at that time the only nation that could build ships, so that all others 
‘Were compelled to ey them from her. Remember that all these other 
nations had that privilege of buying those English ships—they had free 
Ships. but what did it amount to? England was preaching free trade 
in ships to all the nations of the world, because she could build them 
cheaper than anybody else and she wanted to supply the world’s market, 
but she did not preach free running of ships. Having all these advan- 
tages she still was not satisfied, and when the great revolution was 
going on from sail to steam, from the side-wheel vessel to the propeller, 
the old engine to the modern compound engine—when that revola- 
tion was taking place, and the whole marine property of the country 
seemed to be going to disappear, what did Wngland do? 


HOW IRON SHIP-BUILDING WAS DEVELOPED IN ENGLAND. 


She made experiments to see what could be done with iron ships; 
she saw that she would be a doomed nation if she had to depend upon 
ens her ships from any other country, or the raw material to 

ld them with, She was then purchasing her ships from us, First 
she was buying the raw material and taking it over there duty free to 
build wooden ships; but she found that the cost of transportation and 
of insurance and interest, even with all her cheap capital and cheap 
labor, was so great that she could not compete, but must give up her 

on the ocean. Her it statesmen Cee their heads together, 
aud came to the conclusion that the nations that could not build their 
own ships could not compete with those that did build them, or be con- 
trolling powers upon the sea, and one of her great statesmen said, 
“This policy of buying the timber from the American forests and bring- 
ing it over here is taking our money ont of our own country and develop- 
ing America, and the profit that is made upon the bere | of the ships | 
is with them and not with us.” To buy the ship as a whole was the 
next idea, but the difficulty came in again there, that that drained the 
country of its gold, and that ifthe system was kept up it would be a 
continual drain. Then came the idea that the nation was not safe unless 
it bad the facilities to construct its own ships as a means of national 
defense ; and one of her statesmen said: “Cease this reckless policy, 
et with the material that you have got at home. Dig down 
the earth and get out your iron, and see whether you cannot build 
ships out of that.” Then he pictured to them how many acres of land 
it required to grow the timber which was needed to produce a ship, and 
he showed them the enormous amount of capital that would have to be 
in forests to produce timber to build their ships, and that when 
the timber which could be broughteasily by water communication was ex- 
the cost of hauling from the interior would be so great that 
the object would be defeated even if you got the timber for nothing. In 
view of all these considerations, the great experiment was made of 
building ships of iron; with the idea that if they could not sueceed in 
building iron ships and building them at home in their own country, 
would have io give up their position on the ocean. They went to 


with a will. ere was no chaffering about getting their ships 











t Tords and dukes. 
pol eee earl 
tbelant oonteny and and the beginning of the pre 

LAND SPECULATION A CENT! 


Let me cite two or three examples. ay 


se eS 


ae 








of this Saace no o llatorloat tact 
n, or has more arrested the Beentian ar 


le degree 
shown ie both Cee tests of the Star prices of AS awd orth 
of their annual hire, their mapper’ being proridest by their hirers, 
hire being wages, not to the workers but to their owners. 
respects the northern part of this country, I affirm it as a fact of 
own nbservation over the whole period of the last fifty years, that 
eboney. wages wages of females in domestic service have trebled within that 
ime they are better fed and housed thau ever before, and that 
ng the same time there has been, although not so great, still a | 
and an panialstakable rise in the money wages of male laborers in domestic 
ms, in lumber camps, on board fishing and sailing vessel 
in Sod iat Vi lle nations and avocations in which they are ted and lod, 
their employers. 
respects all the countries in Europe, such as Great Britain, France, 
A ao Switeerland, Ae, in which the increase of wealth has eas 
marked ei daring the past half century, the condition of labor, al- 
far from good, is nevertheless better than it has been, or perhaps 
‘would be more correct to say that it is not so bad as it has been 1 
that, not as a matter of observation, nor with any dogmatical as- 
ption of a right to impose my own views upon others, but only as 
clear conclusion of my own mind, after a somewhat eareful and ex- 
isive reading of the accessible anthorities on the subject. I believe 
the case is fairly presented by Charles Archinard, a very late an- 
, in a book published this year, entitled Statistique du Canton de 
in which he states that farm labor in that Swiss canton, with 
and dod ing, was 13 cents per day in 1852, and has now risen to 
30 an cents per day; and that, more or less nearly corre- 
r advances have been made during the same time in all the 
eantons and in the adjacent e 
etry and the prose of 
of Dr. Ep ers touched 


may or may not have been 
must decay where wealth a 


a th 
Remeepemens the many, os 


‘whatever view may have been intended to be presented by 
‘and whatever may be the errors into: which a careless 6 
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wit of the town commemorated them in some poetry, a travesty of the 
old song about Captain Kidd, of which the burden was : E 


eis tht Yaxoo land) 
And I failed, and 1 failed.” 


The latest exhibition of a disposition in this country to buy 
bodies of agrivaltural lands was in 1835-36, when the Government. 
ina Binge ear reached $20,000,000, a great sum in that day, which 
caused issue by Prosident Jackson of the famous “specie circular,” 
with the view ph gienking he speculation by resin the receipt at 
the laud offices of uny other kind of money thancoin, That was nearly - 
fifty years ago. There is no present indication that our rich men are 
likely for an indefinite time to speculate in agrienttaral lands, and it is 
not & danger against which we have any present need to guard. 


“BONANZA” FARMS, 


Passing to the somewhat different question, whether farming upon a 
great pas is so much more profitable than farming upon a small seale, 
that there is adanger which ought to be guarded against by legislation, 
that large farms will swallow tp small ones, we have certainly had no 
experience in this country which justifies such an apprehension, The 
late Dr, Glen, whose farming operations exceeded toons of uny other 


man in California, is not now believed tv have profited by them. In 
land the opinion that large farming is the most profitable was for- 
meri RneaHy, universal, but. has much weakened within recent years. 


lief is now common there that nothing prevents the breaking uj 

of large estates except the enormous expense of conveying lands, whiel 
practically spronlbite the conveyance in fee of small parcels. On the 
continent of Earope the prevailing view is most decided in fayor of the 
erator profitability of small farms, and the tendeney of lands is in the 
rection of being broken up into small holdings. When the movement 
of lands is governed by commercial considerations, as it almost every- 
where is, and certainly is in th ‘try, it must tend to fall into the 
hands of those who can make “ 1b and who therefore 


very remote time, and after all 
formed, that small farms i 

toany important extent. sthat 
there may be cases of the kind, bu 
ceptional. 


PUBLIC FRANCHISES. 


be easily 
any real and sincere desire 
‘bere is no reason, for example, ' 
lines of horse or steam cars on 
ditions being first prescribed, 
In enterprises of that kind, not requiring 
capital, & competitive bidding would rest 
would conform pretty nearly to the true 
with long lines of railroad, requiring grea 
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Tnited States, the committee would like to avail themselves of such 
ms a8 you may be able to make, which will perhaps aid us to 
| some t or recommendations that may be of value to the coun- 
try. I would like, in the first place, if you please, that you would give 
NS Some account of your earlier, your continued, and your present con- 
Reon with the business enterprises of the country, and, if you do not 
leem it impertinent at all, I would wish you to begin with your early 
life and give us a statement as minute as you please of your commence- 
ment your earlier busiuess experiences, and the road by which 
you have reached your present position, together with a statement of 
mar knowledge and your views of the Dusiness affairs of the country 
ener wing out of your long and extensive connection with them. 
wish to ask you some more specific questions, You were 
born in this State, I believet—Answer. Yes; 1 was born at Roxbury, 
Delaware County, New York. 

Q. Abont how far is that from this city 1—A. It is about 150 miles 
from New York City. I was born there on the 27th day of May, 1836, 
My father was a small farmer, and kept a dairy of twenty cows. As 
T was the of the family, I generally bronght the cows in the morn- 
ing, and my sisters to milk them, and drove them back, and 
went for them again at night. I went barefooted and I used to get 
thistles in my feet, and I did not like farming in that way; so 1 said 
one day to my father that I would like to go to a select school that was 
some twelve or fifteen mies from there. He said all right, but that I 
was too young. I said to him that if he would give me my time [ would 
try my fortune. He said all right; that I was not worth much at home 
and I zlabt go abead, So next day | started off. T showed myself up 
at this |, wed finally Tf found a blacksmith who consented to board 

as I wrote a pretty good hand, if 1 would write up bis books at 
rn) In that way | worked myselt through the school. Then I gota 
jipin # country store. 

Q. What was your age at that time {—A. I think I was abont four. 
teen when J left home, as 1 spent about a year at the school. Then I 
got into a country store, where I made myself useful, sweeping it out 
every morning and learning what I could about the business during the 
day. My duties in the stoi pied me from 6 o'clock in the morning 
until 10 o'clock at night. he am ud got quite a taste for 
mathematics, expecially sary ing. 1 took that np 
after I left school, and as I was_ ve e day, Fused to 
get up at 3 o'clock in the mornin, from that time until 6 

and I very soon found | a pretty good idea of that 
branch, so I concluded 1 i asurveyor, I don't know 
‘bat this is rather silly stuff, but i response fo your question. 

‘The OnaTrMan. It is just w o right ahead and tell 
Four story as minutely as you a : 

The Wirness. Well, I he: ; 
looking for an assistant in: u unty—a surveyor, 

‘to him, and he wrote one spring ance 
rted off home. This ma r “ $20 a month 4 

a f a take nus 
money t thought it was bet- 
ter to break down the bridge beh 

fare. 7 met this gentleman an 
‘The map he was making was: 
seen, one on whiek all the ronds and th 
showing the general topography of the ce 
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When 1 through with the sammer’s work my employer had failed, 
ae irertulia ceo, inaae sreraienicahan ie Prien, weal? 
the same work, and we three 


ey lived in Siecunty and were pretty conspicuous, they want 
it their names. 1 epee ag oe to them, tigen 3; L will 
you out my interest;” and [ sold out my interest to td for 3500. 
That was the result of my first sammer’s work. 1 went on and 
finished the work and got it ready for the a so that what I sold 
was the perfected map, That was a map of Ulster County. With this 
little capital (which was a great deal to me then) I went forward and 
made similar surveys of Albany and Delaware Counties. I bad made 
ap mind that I woald go alone, and I made those surveys alone and 
com them, and they were pepe scene) in sale, so that I made 
abont 85,000 out of those maps. About that time, while I was carrying 
on these surveys, I met a gentleman who seemed to take a to me, 
Mr. Zadoe Pratt, of Prattsville, He was at that time one of the largest 
tanners in the country. I had done some surveying for him. He 
a very beautiful place at Prattsville, and I fixed that up for him, and 
finally pees to me to go into the tanning business with him. He 
knew my wholehistory. [accepted this a propoaals and next day I started 
for Penusylvapia, The Delaware and L wanna Railroad bad jast 
been completed. I went over that road, and found some very bi 
lots of hemlock timber land, and I came back and reported to Mr. 
Pratt what I had found, and we decided to goon, He sent me back, 
and I made the purchase of the land—made all the contracts myself, 
and then came back, aud took about fifty or sixty men down there with 
me to start the work. It was right in the woods, fitteen miles from any 
place. I went in there and chopped down the first tree. We had a 
pesble saw-mill, and we sawed the tree up, and that day we built a 
ith’s shop out of the timber, - io it that night, on ® bed 
made of hemlock “a4 A i ae ee It hed : 
a very large on largest in ry at that time, ecw 
on the business for a while, and Pratt out, and sold 
; of which was a Mr. 
and of course every: 
one in almost every 
» I thought 
Mr. Lou 
such a condi- 


— How long was it!—A. Sixty: t gradually brought the 
up, and I kept at work, at e Rensselaer aud 
Saratoga consolidation, which st st. je mean time my honda 
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The IRMAN. It is distinctly understood that I ask these questions 

or a pt pa and it is quite apparent that you answer with 

uctance. I have asked Mr, Gould to give us as much of his 

f history and connection with the great business interests of the 

pantry as aml, and I do not think it will do any harm to the Amer- 
t. 


perpie hear it 
‘The Witness. [Continaing.] When this road began to be a financial 
Suecess there arose at once a great clamor that it was “Jay Gould’s road.” 
{ it became a dividend-paying property and a demonstrated success, 
seemed to arise all at once on part of the public a great out- 
{ that it was “ Jay Gould’s road,” as though it were a dangerous thing 
have one man control a road. However, I thought it was better to 
to public opinion, so I took an opportunity whenever I could to 
| place the stock in investors’ hands, and in the course of a very few 
months, instead of my owning the control of the road 1 was entirely out 
‘and the stock was 20 per cent. higher than the price at which I had sol 
it, and was all in the hands of investors, men who had onght it for in- 
| Tnstead of there being thirty or forty stockholders, there were 
Detween six and seven thousand, t t 
[page of many widows and orphans, 
ckholders. 


| Q. That was abont what year ?—A at was about three or four 
rs ago after Congress had enacted ery harsh legislation, which 
amounted to an abrogation of the contracts which they had made 





That closed my connection with the Tnion Pacific roa 


~ The next great enterprise that I became connected with (I don’t know 
callita enterpri ‘as the Missouri Pacific 


ing the road (if you 
make a combination 
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road, and inthe Chicago and Rock Island Railroad. Jama director also 
inthe ‘kawanna and Western, in the New York and New 
oeinads Sn and in a great many smaller roads which you have not heard 
much about. 

Q. How is it as to other forms of business enterprise than railroad- 

tA. Lam interested in the telegraph. 

You have been connected with the telegraph system of the coun- 
a for quite a number of years, have you not!—A. Yes. sir. The rail- 
and telegraph systems rather go hand in hand. They are, ey 

ae complementary parts of a great instrament of civilization, and 
from my connection with railroads I naturally became acquainted with 
the telegraph business, and gradually ne interested in it, and, as L 

thonght wel well of it as an investment, I kept increasing my interest. 

Q. You have been connected with more than one telegraph company 
which finally ae in the Western Union Company, have you nott— 
As Yes, sir. nion Pacific Railroad bad an interest in a earl ke 
ealled the San and Pacific Telegray om eeteite dl and when T con- 
trolled that road I was largely inte the telegraph line, and 
undertook to make that asset good allatne it up as a rival to the 
Western Union, We extended our line considerably, but found it 
rather up-hill work, and we found that our interest lay more with the 

"Western Union as to railroad business, because rough them we could 
reach every point in the country, while through our small telegraph 
company we could not do our business very w of m our own line 
‘of road. Ont of that fact grew the offer to sell the control of the At- 
lantic and Pacific to the Western Union Compa At that time—at 
the time that I sold that—a very dear friend of 
of the Atlantic and Pacific, and I suppo 
eral ma of the Western Union in the ec 
consolidation was perfected that w: 5 sod Lamade up my mind 
that 1 would put this man at head big a company as I had 
taken him from. I refer to G | started another com- 
pany, the American Union. That: it. 

ard until a proposition was mud val ‘estern Union went 
down and { booghta large interest in that ‘T found that the only 
sale to put them togeth position could not sus- 

if, and I bought a v large interest in. ‘Western Union, 

and out of that grew the presen: 0 igs. The two were pat 
together and General Eek ager of the whole 
In time I thon; h nd its earning 

i t was better to 


€ - ‘ 
The telegraph interest, as T said 
the railroads. Perhaps I should ex 


Mt the railroads give 
jong Unelr roads, and 





VILE LA ae anc Hn LuaL way 
could maintain itself under that expense; 
vast system, and, of course, no opposition | 
of that Western Union property, in my est 
Q. And those contracts are for what ] 
twenty-five to fifty years, and some of them 
Q. So that the Western Tnion Compa 
the entire railroad system of the country j 
when there comes a great: storm, if the te 
separate and independent company it wou 
over the country to get up the wires, but : 
repairing, and that is the reason it is donc 
do it in order to do their own business, to 1 
Q. What do you suppose it would cost p 
the Western Union without that advantage 
now some $9,000,000 out of the $17,000,00C 
Q. Now, suppose there were no _railroa¢ 
you have described, and no dependence up 
you did that business all yourselves and di 
what would it cost?—A. 1 think it would ¢ 
tire gross earnings of telegraphing iu the U 
take 25,000 operators at 870a mouth; that’ 
if I figure right, for that service alone. W 
not earn more than that. Its gross earning 
Now, in addition to the operators you have 
tenance of 500,000 miles of wire and all that 
for the combinations which I have describ 
would have to be closed unless the Govern 
the money themselves. 














NO EFFICIENT TELEGRAPH SYSTEM POSS) 
WESTERN UNION CO: 
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e mo the right of way along those roads you can see what a suin 
would lave to pay, and I do not think they could maintain a sys- 


n ae eee severe storms, the sleet storms and thin; 


_ from the course which 


1 


get the wires down and you must have railroad facilities 
‘them up rapidly again. 
And those railroad facilities are now secured by contract to the 
tern Union Company !—A. Yes, sir. 
So that unless thr Government could secure the rights of the 
tern as corey, it on ont a sch Freat disadvantage in 
jug its telegraph lines T—A. it woul perfectly impracti- 
le to establish any system. 13 


A GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPH WOULD BE MISMANAGED, 


‘Q. 1 did not think of getting to this point so early, but we are there 
i examination has taken. Won't you please 
us, therefore, as fully as yon see fit (and as yon suggested a little 
, Ldo not see anything to be kept back in a public matter like 
r idea in regard to the establishment of a postal tele, hb 
purpose of supplanting or rivaling the existing telegraphic he 

of the country now controlled by private ownership T—A. Well, 
that control by the Government in such things is con’ to our 
tions. A telegraph system, of all businesses in the world, wants 
be managed by skilled experts. Our Government is founded on a 
idea; that is, that the party in power shall control the patron- 
aud if the Government controlled the telegraph, the beads of the 
managers and the superintendents would come off every four 
if there was a change in politics—at least as often as that—and 
id not have any such efficient service as you have now. The 


dividend of the Western Union depends upon the company doing 
ij ness well, keeping her customers, and developing the business. 
if the Government controlled it—why if the Democrats were in 
it would be a Democratic telegraph, and if the Republicans came 
power it would be a Republican telegraph, and if the great Reform- 
came in I don't know what they would do with it. I think they 


‘CHAreMAN. [Interposing.] It will not be very important to de- 
that until they come 
Witness. No, sir. 


~ Q. You think the telegraph would be made a political machine?—A. 


ik that would be one of th 
‘ME. GOULD WILLING YO SELL OUT TO THE GOVERNMENT, 


would be perfectly willing, as far as 1 am concerned, to let the 
ment try it—to sell the : property and let them take 
nt it would be very unjust on the part of our Govern- 
it should go into the telegraph business, to take away the 
of its own citizens and make it valueless. Why, even Mexico 
not do a thing like that. 
speak of the Governinent taking away the property of its 
what action of the Government should you think woul 
with reference to the Western Union Teleg 
it would be doing that if the Governmen' 
b econ and to make the existing telegraph 
speak, 
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lV THE GOVERNMENT, IF 17 18 

|\eih b ALLY BOUND TU Bi 
Vail 

iy Q. Then you think that if 

ji ness of telegraphy, after havi 

1a) the creation of this vast priva 

I out at w fair price 1—A. Certs 

| contract to do that, because a 

eo) the Government that they mi 








nal condition, we gave t 
price on the business we did 
business for them to-day at a 
Q. For how long has that | 
Q. The time that statute w 
{hit statute was enacted. 1) 
ever take the property of he 
especially when she can buy 
Q. I don’t know that this i 
dont | will ask it, and if you ca 
you will probably do so. Ha 
ought to pay for that proper 
property is worth ; no more. 

value that was provided in t 

y appraisal. 

: Q. And [understand you t 
the experiment of conductin, 
try, you would be willing tha 
appraisal ? 











[HE POST-OFFICE OUGHT 


A. Pertectly willing Att 
that it iseontrary to the genir 
better to day if they would ta 









dividnal private institution 
Q. That s t inv 

views and reasons.—A. Ethn 

do things more economically 


ean 
Q. Under the system of pr 
of the telegraph and the: rail 











the poorer seetions seem to 
Govery 
dificulty is obviated.—A. W 
fore railroads were ervated 
istence), and the work of ear 
to be done by private euterp 
and they are doing all the ms 
Q. The point where the Go 
post-oflice administration is 


every where throughout the co. 
that be arranged if the whol 
panies, unless they were all e 





would combine; something li 
Q. The Western Union no 
does W not, aud, as T understs 
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af terangements ith the entire railroad system of the coun- 
ry dare ns egies not included; probably six or 
eight thousand esi ie iigether in tanann Tee Wy 

Bat the; raat pasta come int—A, Yea, sir. 

Assuming that the business of Sbleycaphy to this country should 
| it ix, practically under the Western Union management and 
I do you think it would be difficult for you now to arrange a tarift 

“Fates that would give uniform service to the entire Soontey Ip the 

rer of A. 1 think we are gradually doing that. We have 

Mle great stri since I have been connected with the company in 
Gat thes na thing thes the Ie (who are a good 

that is a thing that the common ‘who are a 

Bast more than half of the Sale number of tie beni ie at least in the 
| temoter districts) would Pr ierace aed much. 1 have lived in a little 
untry town a good deal of my life, and 1 have paid there or four 

sex a8 cnuch for telegraphic service as would be paid here in New York 

for corresponding distances; and in dealing with an agency like the 

aph, which is analogous to the post-office, [ think the 

eafecling that the cost of the service should be as cl 
ly, even if the great centers do have to 


) they pay now.—A. But you must bear in mind that the telegraph 
tha is confined to comparatively few of the whole popnlation. 


‘There are more of the people that have occasion to use it than you 
tthink. It is quite generally used—A. I know the use of it is 
As the rates are cheapened the use becomes more 


he ¥es; the people everywhere are getting to cp that the tele- 
t 


graph is very important to them. You app te that 
| THE TENDENCY TOWARD A UNIFORM TARIFF VOR TELEGRAPHING. 


| 
. Yes, sir; I believe in low tariffs and uniform tariffs for telegraph- 
4 1 think that is where the money is. I think that in New York 
We have a uniform tariff now. We have been gradually extend- 

g it as we could see that we could do so safely. 
Do you think that it will ultimately develop into a system of 

arges throughout the country 1—A. I think so. 

If that should be the result an ould be a that private 


“ent ¢an transact the business bet 


*t you think it Jikely that ment assuming 
t the telegraphing of the ld cease —A, Well, I dou’t 
l how thatis. This is a fr hi to have some- 
to talk about. Ido not I 


z ready for light. 
. What, in your experience 


me pompetition by : nes, Upon the cost 
: phy to the counts he rates been reduced 

competition or have they ren ‘not think 
they. been affected. 


‘vion Compa: 
were couneeted with 














0 
double that amount if an outside pa 
Q. You are perpetually receiving cousiderat 

















setae 
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export that ey it extends to the Gulf, and you can transport for 
r Kot h Then, there are our own canals, with 
est of Buifalo. Then, there are the lines 
thee Mer a the prathe ee and the rail lines, so that there are a 
then outlets that enter into the regulation of rates and prevent 
ent from. shegeteeeT, them, 
ling arrangements apply to ee time except the 
Hp pas when the canals are closed !—A. I think they are con- 
tinuous throughout the year. 
[Recess. 


SPROULATION IN FOOD PRODUCTS. 


ay A witness before us alleged that the cost of the necessaries of life 

in the line of food to the people in New York and in the Eastern States, 
and upon the Atlantic seaboard generally, was enormously enhanced by 
the speculative operations in the Produce Exchange. I don’t want to 
ask you to go into that subject fully, but 1 would like you to state your 
opinion im regard to the result of the operation of speculation in pro- 
visions. Does or does not that speculation increase essentially the cost 
to the Eastern consumer!—A. Speculation may at times increase the 
cost temporarily, but the laws of supply and demand, of production and 
consumption, wil inthe end measure the value. If we have a large crop, 

no speculation can maintain it ata higher price. It may temporarily, 

but the ee il full later and go enough lower to make the general 


Bator you hk those fluctuations are felt by the consumer of small 

= ery or is the pers to him when it is once raised kept there for a 

considerable time!—A. If the price is raised above the standard war- 

pees by the facts, by a short crop or a large crop, as the evse may be, 
the speculation is bound to be disastrous. 

Q. So that the loss really falls upon the speculator rather than upon 
the publicef—A_ It falls upon the speculator, 

@. L have seen « general statement that the nominal sales on the 
Stock Hxchange average some thirty times the amount of actual deliv- 
eries. That was developed in the mony before a committee of the 
New York legislature. Now, the point I am coming to is with refer- 
eo . to these numerous sales that represent not! ing—whether there is 

gray in which the profit 0 e cor the middlemen 
finally made chargeable uy pon elivered, so as 
Sreitance its pricot—A. Well actually deliv- 
ered. In all those sales that actual delivery of 
the property in every case. ntof sales may still 
tly exceed the amount of proj 
shares of stock m: « iveries in the same 
ney You sell to me, I sell to anothe 
and 80 on; you send the stoc I pay you for it, 
7 send it to him and he pay: ext, and it 
eps going around all day i i J, a 
man delivery in every ‘cust — & c ered and paid 
A. Oh, there 
ar W ith that. 


Q. In connection with the recent | strike of telegraphers, have you 
personally had oceasion to examine ‘the claims of the operators and to 
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because they know that they will take theirs right up afterwards, 
and besides, the settlement of the Government lands gives the ronds 

Q. There has been testimony before us in regard to those lands bein; 
taken ap in enormons quantities in single ownerships, sometimes several 
thousand acres. Do you know of such casest—A. No, sir. It is not 
to the interest of railroads to sell their lands to speculators, They want 
to actual settlers on them so as to get the products to carry. 

There has been testimony in rd to “bonanza” farms, which 
are carried on like large factories. hat do you know or think of 
them f—A. T have discouraged them. I like to sell the land in small 
farms and have the families on them. 

Q. Farms of about how many acres?—A. From 80 to 160 acres. 
But if they have a lot of boys growing up they will take babl; 
double that. They want to Jay a foundation so as to have land enong! 
@round them when their sons grow up and marry. 

You speak now of the roads that you are connected with in Kan- 
a5 particularly {—A. Yes, sir; and in Nebraska. 

Q. Tsu there are no settlements all along the line of’ your road 
penne Indian Territory t—A. There are some slight settlements; 
but white people are not allowed to own real estate there unless they 
marry an Indian woman. 

Q. That makes them “Indians,” I suppose ?—A. The result is that 
the darkies slip in and marry them, but the whites do not. 

Q. Then you have un agricultural Jaborer there and he takes a piece 
of land of severalty. Is that the way in the Indian Territory T—A. No. 
1 think the Indians own the land as a nation, but you are not allowed 
to cultivate the land unless you marry an Indian woman. I do not 
think, however, that there is any such thing as a legal title there (as 
‘we speak of legal titles), so that they could sell the land. 

Q. The settlers get a right of occupancy, perhaps !—A. It is a sort 

of right of occupancy. 
Q. Along the line of the Union Pacific, westward of the Central Pa- 
tific, do you know anything as to the appropriation of their land grants 
there to actual settlers !—A. I think it ts the policy of both companies 
to their lands settled up as rapidly as possible by actual settlers. 

Have you been over the Northern Pacific or through Montana or 
Dakotat—A. No, sir. 


A GREAT YIELD FOR LABOR IN THE WEST. 


'@ Is there any difficulty, either by reason of the fact that they can- 
not get there or that they cannot maintain themselves when they are 
ee finding an outlet at the West for the laborers who are a sur- 
plus in these Eastern States?—A. No, sir; there is a great field there 
for that surplus labor, : 

Q. How cana laboring man he w York City, with a family and 
acu bat his hands and his he get ont West on a piece of 


“PETTER A BEGGAR IN NEW YORK THAN A NABOB OUT WEST.” 


A. Well, he can get out easily enough if he makes ‘ap his mind to go. 


Most of those ies here won't go; they say they would “ rather live in * 
New York be « beggar, than live ont West and be a nabob.” I 
haye had lots of them tell me that. 





sagreement gre 
» These societies that + 
things and create evils do Hot exist- 
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‘What is the of those men who bave made their 
pens as they are?—A, I think they are nay 
ie acorn on Svat oe 
Ahave ther ae at ocenpies ® prominent posi- 
as come up ftom the ranks, worked his own way along up. 


‘NO DANGER OF AN AMERICAN ARISTOCRACY OF WEALTH, 


Hed “Chere ta tall from time to time, of thedanger that our people in 
country may ree subdivide into classes based paieh eounlary dating 
es choke we shall have an aristocracy of wealth saddled upon us 
the aristocracy of rank in the old countries, What do you think of 
(t—A. That is not in accordance with my observation at all. 
Q. But this fear is with reference to the future. Large fortunes have 
accumulated in this country, Now, yews do kde you Lares of the prob- 
‘i of their dispersion in succeeding ions under the 
of natural laws? Or are they Tikel no be consolidated, 
likely in that way to have permanently wealthy families fastened 
a the community!—A. They could not be perpetuated unless we 
some system of lation which would allow it, Our laws do not 
entailed estates—do not permit them. Yon can only will to 
en, or to their children at the furthest, and they 
tate their fortunes; so that your hired man to-day may come to be 
master of your son’s children. You can’t tell. ‘Chat process does 
‘The danger tb might be apprehended from Ith and 
reas at might be app: corporate wealtl 
that affected by this fact that you now speak 
of, the general iiateibution of inherited estates!—A. The ownership is 
jpmenariog all the time. 


WHAT A CORPORATION I8. 


_ Q. Every corporate property is owned by individaals, is it not!—A. 
pias @ corporation is only another name for the means which we bave 
4 ieee ae poor man to invest his income in a great enter- 

instead of one man owning any of these great 

‘oper in bulk, they re divided into small shares, so that the man 

rey $200 or $500 or $5,000, or whatever it may be, can 
ora pasion Les 0 Proportion to tt is what a corpora- 


Then, in ar opinion, the na ition of the laws of descent 
at hi this country is. mmunity against any 


tion of te Ww or of it 
indieidua’ forte fortunes in the future? ais Sis ni 
OUR VUTURE MENACED NOT BY CAPITAL, BUT BY IGNORANCE, 
“AS th sir; I do not une there is any need to be afraid of capital; 
eat What lar, 


ve anything 
ut what you 


from abroad. Whether we have a ‘ayatem that * 
rapidly enough I do not know. 
69 c—{5 LAw) 
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the workingmen and the capitalists, the ode should 
che Tepartes, by hich thet funds might er put under the control perhaps. 
nee eats aes - ee control of eldeden! thn a thes 
upon people and the com: you think any: 
of that kind could be carried out Comat) t—A. Something of that 
kind might be worked out. 
 Q. You have Sed wees See =! Mr. John Roach which he gave 


Q. that he tad worked out in his own business 
“by which he pro: to take in ten of his most intelligent and worthy 
‘men, giving them an interest in the business, and if that works well he 
ape to take in ten more, and s0 on, gradually, and to arrange for 

vy Hehe peared of the profits. Have you seen any arrange- 
that kind in operation !—A. No, sir. 


COMPETITION AS A PROTECTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


By Mr. Carn: 

«Steed oe mestions have been addressed or suggested to me which I 

e you have substantially answered, Mr. Gorld |, but ont of respect 
fou gentlemen who have proposed them I will submit them to 
‘hese gentlemen preface their questions by saying. in order that thelr 
uted wale atte “We believe that the individual ae right 
to acquire and own and enjoy property is a necessary and wise incent- 
ive to nal exertion; in contradistinction to those who advocate sy: 
‘tems of interference with that right.". Now, the first question is thi 
Be you thivk competition necessary as a factor to prevent excessive 

that enterprises? I think you have already stated that 

yon ink 80, 

Q. Another question is this: If you do not have competition as a 
factor, what effectual influence to prevent excessiv and onerous charges 
‘upon ‘the public can be substitated for it? I ight to do all trans- 
portation aud to fix the cost of locom 0 for all the people 
of the United States be granted in in many franchises created by 
pe or results from combination y other fact, does it not Destans 

+ @ greater power than the Governme! a Il it not in fact create 
privileged order in the state, ing to a great extent both the 
prices of patentee and the greater parto valnes!—A, There is 

iat, 
Q. You do not apprebend that any such effect will result from exist- 
pfranchises or any others that may be | by lawf—A. No, sir. 
Here is another question that id geet I should ask you: 
If by: a peace ‘contract between ¢ exclusive and per- 
ghts are conferred upot St l person or persons who 
‘no natural end or terminati L it reserved to the 
i : condemnation for 


gross sum represen t. pital 
“cal 
‘effect of this to im tion and travel of 
amount increasing in exact ratio with the increase of business and popn- 
lation of the coded and is it mathematically trae that under this 


| ‘the value of the Weste n or of other corporate franchises 

will reach , ver Eaght far greater than all other values in the coun- 

tyt—A. I our friend who has written that question out had 
answer i tis altogether too intricate for me. 


You do not think that that mathematical result would follcw from 





req ) 
rate of net income to be determined? (2) Who is to determine ij 
‘Government, that is, the le, or the direetors? Is the com 

Ought not the actual cost of plant, right of way, &., or what the 
y actually cost to const! be the basis on which this estimate 
@ fair rate of net income should be made, rather than its t 
to earn large dividends by excessive charges that otherwise 
it be reduced? (4) Would not the average rate of net it in all 
Dusiuess, including farming and common labor, be the 
just criterion as to how much profit railroads, brig tigePserd 
it to be permitted to pay? The first of these questions is, How is 
@ question of what is a fair rate of net income to be determined in 
ascertaining the capitalized value of the property of any of these cor- 
porations {—A. Every man must judge of that himself. In buying a 
aeearits you figure ont what income you must make on it and you look 
to find one that will come up to your standard. It is the public 
late that. They buy and sell these things and they the 


Q. This ake suppose, had reference to the purchase by the 
Government of the Western Union Telegraph, for instance. The value, 
Jou say, is to be determined by its earning powert—A. Well, I did not 
gay that, I said that that was my basis in judging of values. I did 
not ay what the Government ought to do, 

* our statement on that point was that you would be willing that 
the pro should be taken by the Government at an appraised value 
ander the statute—A. Certainly. 

Q. And you woul let those appraisers determine the value by such 
eriterion as they saw fitt—A. That is the law, 

By Mr. Gat: f 
Q. By arbitration 1—A. By arbitration. 
By the Onarrman: 

Q. The next question is, Oaght not the actual cost of plant, right of 
way, &., or what the pone acti construct, be the basis 
on which this estimate of a fair rate of should be made, rather 
than its present capacity to earn i 
that otherwise might be reduced 
value should be assessed. W! 


By Mr. Cai: 

Q. Ido not understand you as 1a; own any rule or suggestion 
tm regard to any principle of v: be adopted by the Govern- 
ment; but, simply speaking of understand you to say 
that the net earnings of a property mode of ascer- 
taining its value—A. Yes, sir h 
to determine the value of the p 
and sell securities and invest in ine Values in that way, 

By the CuAtrrman: - - 

Q. Another of these questions is: Would not the average rate of net 

profit in all well-managed business, includmg farming and common labor, 


| 








wwe @o Wey wuKU yuu pLUpyoU cMYUIU & 
gress?—A. Yes, sir. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. You know the substance of our resol 
proceed now in your own way, with your 
views as you desire to present to the com 
atatement very brief, and will be prepared 
ment the committee see fit. 

The Cuairman, You can have one or twi 
desire. 

THE INCOME T/ 


The WiTNEss. The first of these nine p1 
mitted is the revival of the income tax. I 
that during the seven years in which we ha 
it was the most efficient, the cheapest in cos 
the smallest number of peopie, and brough 
tax that we have ever had in this country. 
of revenue at an expense of 2 per cent., co 
It was the most popular tax that ever was 
if it were revived ander the terms of thel 
more than one-half of the entire revenues ¢ 
than one-twentieth of the voters of the Ur 
twentieth of the voters who are entirely ab 
an amoont of protection that ought to be 
who would thus relieve the general workin 
ing burdens they are now under. I make 
was $60,000,000 in 1866; that it was $32,00 
of the law; that in 1870, at the rate of 2b 1 
which was collected from only 75,000 pera 
of the population, and an enormously rich o 
these few, must have relieved over ten mil 
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tila cae “the general wolfare,” than any local 
‘inition an maa Yon pane that the education of the children does 


= do you, Kester aaa of the children 
to tho welfare of Massachusetts and New 


Tent That there is no uneducated child in the swamps of 
but reflects on every one of us here its darkness; that there is 
@ negro on the Tallabatchee brought up without a uowidlge of ite 
Dat we to-lay are the victims of that negro. And vice versa, 
Mr. How do you sustain that proposition? What connection 
there between you and the Africans in Africa, for instance? How are 
post aay, better or worse for whut they do or do not do, when you never 
them and never come in contact with them? 
_ The Wrrxess. I think the law of the transmutation of force in physica 
“tic in the moral world as thoroughly as in the other. 
Caxt. But there must be some conditions for the ap 
Wrrness. The conditions are in the universal law 
Bey CaLx. Well, let us know what those conditions are? They do 
mer te any contact, it seems—any sym y, any communication? 
are invisible, aie ee! unsubstan 
The Witness. It was long ago remarked by a Platonist that the wel- 
fare of one is the welfare of all, and that a wrong against any man is a 
wrong against every man. That is a subtle law. 
Mr. seed Lhe T want to Ss why: that tet Ine I iets see, where 
there is no contact, no sympathy een two distant nations or 
how can affect: Si eae oe 
The Wirness, I should Ce that that question answered itself—that 
Jour idea is true where \epes is no connection, but that, under the all- 
pervasive Jaws of natare, there thin; t is disconnected from all 
other things. This is goin into metaphysics. In the heart of China 
the Lia jes to a man there lowers the general level of right on the 
ani 
Mr, Cay. How ia that? How dos ip lower the level? It may lower 
the eee reaecelip, batho but “ra nero of the principle? 


of the ‘principle not 
‘Mr. Oa. Then y 
mistake committed in 


The Cuarmaman, Is i f 
of which you have sp among 
wy ued ene of 5 white of New Hamp- 

lew York, and Oregon? it 
‘The WITNESS. Precise! 

P| one political body, 
important that the people in one 
tet the nation shall be educated as that those in any other quar- 
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‘it shall be my RESUS RE Beat achat atte Ee 
at a price w you fix? What sort of an exclusive right is 
that You sell me a farm and agree that it shall be mine, bat at the 


time you provide by law that I shall not dispose of it except at 
price whieh you 860 ie put upon it; is that an wosclualye? tight 


* dive Wines: I think that such Mmitations pertain to many kinds 


of fi 
Mr Dark. T am not speaking of the correctness or incorrectness of 
idea as to what should be the law in regard to patents, but only 
the power of Congress, under the Constitution, to enact such legis- 


Wirness. Well, I maintain that there is no incompatibility 
between ny proposition and the strictest construction of those two 
words “exclusive right” nsed in the Constitation. 
‘Mr, Oaut. Then you think that I can give you an exclusive right to 
a horse, or a house, or a piece of land, and at the same time limit that 
“exclusive” right by some condition, do you? 
The Wrrness. Ido. All homan rights are limitable by human neces- 


‘Mr. Catx. [ am talking about the power of Con, under that 
of the Constitution; you think, as I anderstand you, that Con- 
gress would have power to enact the legislation which you propose? 

The Wrryzss. I do. 

The CyairMan. Would it in effect answer the same end to reduce 
‘to a very short period the time within which the right may be “ ex- 
clasive,” in the sense in which Senator Call uses that term! It is now 
fifteen years; sup; it was reduced to five, would that do away to 
a t extent with thé evils complained of under the present system 7 

e Witwess. It seems to me that that would be open to the same 
ol ion. We do now limit and interfere with the “exclasive right” 
of the inventor when we say that he shall not have this exclasive right 
a certain time. 
. CALL. But that provision as to a limited time is in the Constitu- 
tution. We can limit the time. 

The Witness. Very well. But still, the phrase “ exclusive right” 
also is here. 

Mr. Cany, An exclusive right for a limited time, 


POSTAL BANKS. 


‘The WirnEss. Seventhly. [propose the establishment of postal banks, 
with all that the term implies in the British system. Allow me to say, 
Senator Oall, that I mentioned these foreign countries becanse, when such 
things are pro, jy) & great people say they are impracticable ; 
and, to meet that objection, I shall sh that every one of them 
has been adopted in a country i ivilizati 

railroad system in Belgi 
country in the world. As to the British postal b: 
seems that that is a more perfect em than any other. As everybody 
provides for savings, insurance, and annuities, You make 
the post # bank of savings; you make it a sUTANCe COMPARY 5 
it an annuity company, at your option. All the pos' 
Britain fulfill these three vital communal functions im 
. Ip that that system be adoy 
adopted by the shrewdest and most practical 


70 c——{5 Law) 
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The Wrrnzss. Ido, I think that the legislation of the last Bat a 
years has been much more incisive, sweeping, Spee 
Mr. OaLt. You think that the mere enactment of a law are ‘the 
oil-wells in Pennsylvania, be — now private property, to be Soars 
be constitutional 
e Winns, I do. 
Mn CALI... What clause of the Constitution do you base that opinion 


“The Wirvess. I should not go further than the preamble, which 
‘establis! as the object of the Constitution, the ea pt of the 
general welfare;” and, inasmuch as it is conceded by all political econo- 
mists that the progress of civilization is measured by the consany 

of coal and iron, I say, under that preamble, that no private indivi 

has a right to limit or withhold the sapply. 

Mr. Carn. Do you hold that, ander the preamble of the Constitution, 
the have Panes to enact any laws that they may think are for 
the general welfare 

Witness. Assuredly. 
The CuarkMan. I sup) you look upon that as a Ley analogous 
to the one which Mr. Gladstone claims that Government has, to take the the 
Tand when the public good requires it. 
‘The Wirness. Yes; and a power such as has been enforeed by every 
ment on the planet, including the United States, in its vast mens- 
ures of confiscation, again and again. We have been the great confis- 
eators of the world in these United States; witness the confiscations of 
the aaa of the tories in the Revolution; the confiseations after the 
Hion, and so on; and there never has been any trouble about inter- 
ference with the right of what is called private property when the 
public good has seemed to demand it. That right is given even to 
Vute corporations; the United States Rerrgn| its right of pul lic 
eminent domain to a private corporation, far that it may seize 
goods and proj belonging to the pubie for a public use. 
ave you any idea that the Congress of the United 
States a ined! a law i ch the Un e pe assnined the right 
ey vate erty in an, y 
pricenness Post ly; in rhose Miteoad laws, the roads to 


andon. Means is hota sing le ee of that kind. 


corporat 
Mr. Cavz. None, beyond a doubt. 
The Wrrness. Or to any other eo 
‘Mr. Cau.. Or to any other. 
The Witness. Then fam 
Mr, CALL. According to our exist at is in the power of 
the States; and the Federal “has never assumed to interfere 
with private property in any Stat mtu in time of war, to take it for 
public purposes; sometimes without aathority of law, sometimes under 
the forme of law, 
The Wrrness. Precisely so. 
hah CALL, But there is no instance in which Congress hit 
it of private Property, as a right of eminent d 
wad in a State. Congress h ver assumed to do 
Wrrvess. Not in a State; 
Sie Oars Geieitet is what I am ti iking about. I was 


tes 
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‘hat no new telegrap! can hope to go into competition in busi- 
hess with the ipa ‘Unien pany without being vonpeliet tomake 
nere double the expenditure that the Western Union has to make 
order to transact the same business, and therefore it would require, 
. , & Vast expenditure of money to reach a point where it would 
bis lend ‘e successfully with the Westeru Union. Now, I 
1 your idea to be this: that a corporation which has come to 
absorb ‘and control rene es ale of the country (as the Government 
would do under the system you propose) can transact that business bet- 

w for the get Sell gd than | bere corporations could, and that it is 

to have such a single corporation controlling it than an aggre: 
sate of four or five or more competitors to do the same business? 

Mala Very much better. 

‘Cuarrman. So that if avy change is to be made you think it 
ht to be in the direction of Government ownership? 
Witxess. Yes. 

The CuarmMan. And, therefore, boss a your idea, we haye trav- 
eled the right road so far as we have gone? 

“The Wrrness. Yes; and so with all other corporations. I like the 
bonavza firms, aud wish they were ten times larger. ‘The whole tendency 

‘science and mechanism is towards the economy of force; towards con- 
lcentrated action. 

The Cuarrman. I suppose you wonld concede, however, that when 
one of the great instrumentalities of civilization Is concentrated in the 
{hands of a few persons in one great corporation, as, for instance, the 
power of transmitting intelligence by telegraph, there must be some way 
of controlling that corporation, or else the instinctive love of gain will 
lead it to tax the public beyond measure? 

The Wrinxess. Undoubtedly. 

The CxArrman. Now, suppose the Government notte assume the ad- 
ministra’ of the telegraph, would it seem best to attempt to regulate 
by law this disposition to overcharge t 

The Wirwess. J think the telegray with its present ownership, 
‘ought to be cdi super 7 head appointed by Congress or 

the Executive. Lf it were possible to get au honest man who com- 
ability with honesty, it ought to be put under his supervision, 

The Cuareman. Do you think that, after all the fundamental difflenlty 
is to find the honest man ? 

The Witness. Well, one difficulty; a1 ‘hI believe in the honesty 
of this crowd or the ontside crowd. Pitike the system of bureaucracy, to- 
wards which we are rushing as fas ‘ocan. Undoubtedly, under 
the new civil service law, we are to establish a great bureaucracy which 
Will be of vast benefit to te ee 
system the management of suc! itters: 
in Getmany, for example. Under ade 

administered i in a precise and orderly 
law, for instance, the income-tax 
2 the corpse of the man w! 
eae of law which is the only security 
ing towards that. The Engineer Burean, for i 
we ¢apable body, and I wou ld put the telegraph syste 
supervision of a scientific, directing, governing power of that charicter, 
I would not speak about details here ; but they would be easy. All of 
us Who have more or less handled large business know about wi 
of direction. 1 have dealt with many hundreds of people, as 
, have, and we know how we bear from the central h 
unmistakable and irreversible and determinate. 
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The CuarrMan. There is 
ask you, and in regard to whi 
see fit. We have taken testi) 
classes of workers in this ci 
relative to the compensation 
the press, and it has oceurre 
facts in regard to that subje 

The Wirnrss. The comp 
may be put in two classes: { 
and manufacturer of his pap) 
rial service of various kinds. 
also manufacturers of papert 
their factory profits from th 
from their more or less intel 
paper in this city will give 
annum on its original capi 
manufacturers of newspay 
incomes; I guess there ar¢ 
$200,000 to $100,000 a year f 
A large part of the income ; 
mechanism, from their busit 
nrers of articles for sale; no 

The CHAIRMAN. You mea 
rived from their business as 
cotton mills and other mant 

The Wirvgss. Precisely. 

The CHATRMAN. Then thi 
which publish these great 
manufacturers of New Engla 
profits are derived from the 

The WIrtyeEss, ctly. 

The CuATRMAN. That bei 
is how they pay their operat 
lect the ne these boys s 
who are running about the ¢ 
worked up by themselves in 
whether the question is one 
any gentleman toa 
and 1 do not kne 
but you are the only gentler 
and I 























get paid. 

. I think the 
of a newspaper would be, 
that department would rat 
eases—where the man has 
even more. For writers of 
are editors, the income varie: 
but. intimately of two, and 
which vary from about. $5,( 
salary of $25,000 paid in th 
of any editorial writer on t 
know of any man at $5,000. 
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a into, and the manufacturers here know full well that 
contracts have been entered into; and in fact the price of those 
is higher than the price in oar market to-day, 
You vag ee the contracts were ent into at the old high 
D . Yes, sir. 
. He means also that production is regulated here with 
cé to that importation under contract. 


By Mr. Cari: 
Do I understand you to that the reduction in the cost of pro- 
the steel rails in England has no effectin reducing prices here _— 
it has no donbt an effect in reducing prices here. I was speak- 
Hy of those particular contracts. 
I understand that; but I understand you to say that the high 
te of duty imposed by the tariff upon steel rails did not keep the price 
but that the price fell to $40 a ton under that high rate of tariff, 
Task you whether the reduced cost of production in England bad 
effect npon the price here !—A. I believe that if you will examine the 
of Mr. Abram S. Hewitt in reference to the Philadelphia Exposi- 
of 1576 (the report made in 1878), you will see that he makes refer- 
e to steel manufacture in England, and states that that manufacture 
this country is in its infancy. Now, at that time steel rails were sell- 
iv England at £26 perton, and steel rails were selling in this country 
at from $165 to $178 per ton. 
+ By the Onatrman: 
Q. Thatis, the price was $125 a ton abroad and $165 to $178 per ton 
‘heret—A. Yes, about that. At that time, however, there was a slight 
premium on gold. M 
Q. That was $125 in gold, thent—A, Yes, sir; and the same rails 
were sold here at that time, as I have said, at from $165 to 8178, and 
in some instances higher. Now, when | went into the manufacture of 
‘steel rails they were sold at $150 « ton, and came down gradually—not 
gradually either—to $80 a ton, and finally in 1874 they came down 
as as 43a tov. Since then they have gone up to $70 a ton again, 
‘but again they have come down to present rates. I simply refer to these 
facts to show that when we examine this matter closely we cannot see 
it it is the tariff that controls the price of these rails, but it is the 
mpetition that was referred to here this morning—competition in pro- 


THE TARIFF KEEPS WAGES HIGH, BUT NOT PRICES, 


By Mr. Cann: 
Q. Then I understand that you do not care anything about the 
tariff!—A. Oh, yes, we do; for this: hat the tariff protects us in 
our wages. hile the tariff does not keep up the price of rails, it does 


era Pale bi fact that steel rails cannot be im- 


poo this country except at a so much higher rate than they ean 
‘be manufactored in England or in any other country, and that difference 


is the on which we build up our plea for higher wages: 
Q. But I understood you to say a while ago that the tariff did not in- 
‘erease the price of the article!—A. It does not increase the price of the 


a I do not see what good it does youn!—A. Understy 
re no tariff and did we not manufacture stecl 














Britain‘manafactured last year nearly as m) 
sae mo Stash 350,000 tons, while, 
more he ynerener 

‘What did Great ritain do with the ra} 

re sold them. You must remember t 

Geeeeran the of wh 
country. are New 

colonies Wilat ad a eale; aeietion oo eee 

and Englaud can export to those countries: 
her own subjects. aN 


By the Cuatrrman: =~ 


Serr ees 


Hy 





Eneln ; 
low, and that I presume isa fact. Mence 
ter to depend upon this question of organi 
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ieve that is his name) has published a letter in the Tin-Plate Fur- 

high A Sod aaa beere pope which he, a8 an English 

mits that the material that they have been putting into 

plate is of'a very inferior quality. Now, of course we could never 

p with that kind of manufacture. Our grades of iron in this 
antry, as a rule, are better than those manufactured in Bagland. 


AMERICAN-MADE TRON BETTER THAN ENGLISH, 


‘Take common bar with us, itis far better than common bar in pee 
id, a8 I have said, the general grades of iron manufactured in this 
c 2K thea better than those mannfactared abroad. Of course when 
Ray I bear in mind that Swedish iron is a specialty. Tt does not 
enter into the common grades, There is a secret about the manufacture 
of that and of Russia plate, Russia sh that we have not learned oe 
although there are sheets manufactured in this country now that will 
‘compare very favorably with either of them. But those articles are 
‘mauufactured in small quantities even abroad. 

Q. To what extent had the American tin-plate industry gone when it 
was broken up in the way you have described !—A. There were four 
mills iv operation in this country; { mean four rolling-mills, There may 
‘be two or three or more trains of rolls in a mill, although in the mills 

to which I have referred two trains was the highest number. 
_ Q. You think that if the proteetion had been continued at the same 

_ rate that industry might have continued to exist here?—A. I claim that 
if Secretary Fessenden had allowed the duty to stand which was then 
on tin-plates, and which was really the intention of Oongress—the duty 
of 2} cents a pound—that industry would have been built ap in this 
country, and tin-plate would be selling to-day probably at about 86 per 
box, aid it would be of a superior quality to what we now import from 
abroad. Go to any importer in the city of New York to buy tin-plate 
and tell him that it is of an inferior quality, and he will tell you that 
he can’t help that, that he only sells what is shipped to him, that he 
«loes not manufacture it, and that he is not responsible to the public for 
the quality of the tin plate that he sells. 


COTTON TIES. 


Another item is cotton-ties, a really important feature in the iron bus- 
iness. Cotton-ties are but little mavufactared in this country, because 
the duty on them is so low, 30 per cent. ud valorem, Now, while that 
May seem to be » somewhat high duty, it is too low as compared with 
the price. [ was in Washington last: ter, and I heard Mr. Carlisle, 

i of manufacturing what are 

e made the statement that 

the difference in the cost of prodacing ticles would be about 

$1.50 per ton. “ Yet,” said he, “ here isa calls for about $16 or 
$17 @ ton difference in duty be 


onginthat. The costin this 
country of manufacturing that boop-iron that he had in his hands, as 
compared with common bar, you can easily imagine when I refer to 
one ent alone in oar mills, the rolling department in the fnish- 

|. The price per ton paid to the hands engaged in the manu- 
oe the common bar is about $2.25, whereas the price paid for 
rolling the fine hoop that he had in his hand is $9 per ton. 





SFI 
Hey more than get his money back twice over. 
WIRE RODS. 


DOES THE TARIFF CREATE MONOPOLIES? 


‘In this connection the question has been pat to me time and again, 
leDoes not the tariff buil up or make monopolists of the manufuctur- 
ars of this country?” I should be very sorry to place inyself in a p 
‘tion antagonistic to anything that will conduce to benefit the people at 
\ or to benefit us as a nation. I claim, however, that the tariff does . 
10t have the effect stated in the question that was put to me. The his- 
{aly ‘rey the iron end steel staring of this Sonn senta we cannot 
; upon census reports) is really very favorable as pertaini 
to the workingmen. [ have already stated why I think that is iargly 
case. 


RELATIVE INCREASE IN WAGES AND PRICES SINCE 1850, 
rod e increase in wages is abont 6 per cent. more than the increase in 
‘the cost of the value of the product of our manufacturing industries in 
‘the last thirty years, In other words, from 1850 to 1880 the increase in 


rages has been 6 per cent. more than the increase in the cost value of 

‘the manufactured articles placed on the market. That I think is a very 

jt it fact. It shows that our men have been very careful in work- 
up their interests in this matter of wages. 


THE IRON-MASTERS CONFER WITH THEIR MEN. 


Right here I would say generally, in connection with the iron and 
tmanofacturers, that, as a rule, we find them ready to co-operate 
ns and to reason with us in regard to any questions that we bring 

them. As I stated this morning, there are some that we cannot 
bat as a rale we find them very reasonable. 


THE TARIFF AGAIN. 


to recogn’ 
1 at all, we should f 
than | terest of English 
a certain member of Con, 
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" whereby the condition of the workingmen 
oni bre respect by giving them better oases to 
RENTS IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED sTATES, 


‘The rent in rei of an ordinary house of four rooms, and not in 

good locality either, I will venture to say would ran from 816 to 

month. Now, such a house in England would rent for presum- 

34a month. So you see rent is an iteni in which there is a 

difference between the two countries, In the raral districts—take 

for instance, Sharon, Pa., a house that I would pay 16 shillings 

for in England can be got there for about $84 month. There, you 

Bee, is quite a difference. 

PROVISIONS AS CHEAP HERE AS IN ENGLAND. 


Q. How many dollars would that 16 shillings represent'—A. About 
ao , take the necessaries of life, and [ believe you will find that 
if ie alznost as cheap here as in England. Flour is as cheap; 80 is 

meat, so are butter and cheese and potatoes. 
-Q. You think that flour is carried to England and is sold there to 
c ras cheap as the consumer can buy it here from the retail 
dealert—A. Yes, sir; that is the case, Flour ix selling now in England 
same price that it is selling at here, Hence I claim that 
(soe had better sell his wheat where be can get the best price 
4 know whether transportation companies deliver flour or 
gland at the same prices that they deliver them heret— 
so. ‘The flour is nearly all carried across the ocean in 
I have never inguired how those 
carry those products so cheaply to England, but we 

a fact that they do. 

Q. If these vessels come here with a cargo, of course they must carry 
something back!—A. Certainly, They may bring over those articles 
on which the duty is such that the English mauofuctuvers can afford to 

| export them to this country, aud carry back our agricultural produets 
to Eugland, Asa rule, they will not do things as cheaply for us as they 

ill for themselves. 


OUR SHIPPING INTEREST, 


ile ee not. Brcpared to say anything about subsidies, or any- 
i i 


of kind, in connection with our shipping, 1 do believe that 
ig should be done whereby our ities for shipping goods to 
countries should be improved. As it is now, Lreckon that we are 
entirely at the mercy of England and other countries in the 

r of ocean carriage. 


MORE ABOUT THE TARIFF AND MONOPOLIES. 


ré is one statement that I wish to make right here, an idea which 
reas npon the minds of some of our Congressmen last winter, 
not see the point. That is, that it is all nonsense to say 
tariff builds 9 monopolies, because what the tariff has done 
free le has done in England. In other words, the 

ing concerns in England, as a rule, are larger by far than 








any 

receive in England, he works almost as hard again, Th 

pa laborer. But the tonn: A whilst phi slag work as 
do England, are o tonnage 
you a eeie a statement ‘ambile, Seapets certain laborers in this 
get three times as much pay as the corresponding class in Eu- 
a ene yare those laborers !—A. I was Paper aitied to our iron- 
The organization that I represent is one that has control of the 
sin our ino: mills in particular, 
Now, is that statement which you made on that subject a state- 
ment which sh should be unaccompanied with anexplanation? If itshould 
‘in that way it would of course be a ver; ery strong invitation to like 
abroad to come here and take their chances of employment. 


IMPORTATION OF CHEAP LABOR. 


There is one trouble that we have had in this connection, The 

= nufacturers have adopted a. system of importing mon to take the 
eof our men when they are on strike, The class of common labor 

at largely prodominates in the mills (you must remember that Lhave 
ing of the steel works), with the exee apsion of the Edgar 


ills, are foreigners—Hungurians, Poles, Ltalians, Bohemians, 
men that really don’t know the difference, 
Q. What difference {—A. The difference. between light work and 
neat work, or between good wages and bad wages. They simply look 
amount they may get. If you show them that they get twice as 
much as they got at home in their own country, they think that it is a 
thing, and they never know the difference when they are working 
as hard as they did there. 
| @. And paying twice as much for what they nae to buy 1—A. Yes, 
sir, Th investigating these ma T have been disgusted to find that 
\ ese people can live where | think decent men would di; they ean live 
nae kind of food, food that other men would not touch, and 
in fir bonsee th ait other men could not live all. 
Q. That is about equivalent to Chinese jabor, is it mot!—A. . 


and astounded at the little th 


them they are fairly afraid to spea 


a 
ould not ‘alk with the other 
as to do a fair day’s work and 








q ss 


soc sie ae 


pees | 
imoport labor that way ; thes 
itele more nag 
-Q. About how “aire ters do they 
is perha) a that. 
a) Q ta that the! establishme 


oes t. These steel works are abor 

How much labor do the Camb) 
the coal mines; and ipasiganal ever 
about 1u,000 men. 


A NATIONAL BUREAU op u 


Q. fone seared teas further th 
ped and state it—aA. | wonld state | 
Seuriepanioarinwes and what we con 
country, is a national bareadu of Jab 
all manufactures and all Aanluassie 
want it for the purpose of getting det 
tothe profits sale by oe 
sere in manfactaring. en 
ewan annual reports to the bur 
capital invested in each case, the co 
their manufactory, the cost ot the prt 
and the mages pai. 3 want cry 
exactly wi ey pay for their 
into the manufacture of ity and 4 
factures. 


GOVERNMENT ANALYSIS or “oN 


We want, farthermore, to make a 
want that, because we e find that the 
growing for some time, that we hay 
the manufacture of Bessemer steel, ' 
men are forcibly impressed with the 
objection is that our ores are too bi 
ascertain the fact. 

Q. Why do you think that the Am 
those ores, do not want to use then 
steel f—A. Well, this idea bas got al 
that manufacture, and we waut toast 
English people publish the analyses 
annually, and send them ont to all 
they are. We import a little feu 
What the analyses of many of thes 
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odin Which ataan could 
uhderstand you wet 
Q, Well, I understan he 
West of which you have 
gence directing their manna) 
more work in a certain spaci 
time 1—A. Yes, and better \ 
Q. And you say that in th 
a part of the sixth day, apt 


FIVE DAYS AND A Hy 


Q. Now, my question is, h 
and a half, or what number, 
which those men could be } 
the greatest amount of work 
ought to be the limit in ever 
cient; but five and a half le 
and would be generally satis 

Q@. It is not a question of 
economic fact, which period 
whether five, or six, or five at 
rule, you know, is to work si 
ou that, you say, and vow 
pon itt 1 understand you t 
think is abont the proper an 
sou I say five and a half dk 
the whole day on Saturday ¢ 
In place of loading a man dc 
day's work on Saturday, anc 
market with his wife and to 

Q. Then you do fix upon ti 
time to work per week ?—A. 

Q. And you think aman ¢ 
as he can in si 
have been myst 
that I have told you about t 
wen were in better conditio: 
to go among the nailers in o 
and notice their condition ar 


By the CHairM 
Q. What is their standin 
Q. As good as anybod 
Q. Where do you 8a 
in the Western mills genera 
and it would be very hard fo 
you observed the difference 
factory)—they are so affable 
Q. What do those men g¢ 
wages of those men, I presu 
My. Gant. That is very gc 
The Wrrarss. Certainty 
ploser can sell the wails hb 
THOe. WAL. 
4. Do those ten make 
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cognition at theirhands. Arbi 
but to be suecessfal it must b 


EMPLOYERS AS WELL AS | 


There is no question abont t 
work much better than it has 
Vie for us to apply the moral | 
been speaking to the manufac 
employer, the manufacturer, 
workingmen. Unless he lear 
continue to exist. 

Q. Does not the employer + 
to do right’—A. He does ass 
Employers have come to mea 
«do so and 80, to ‘ive in such a 
them that [ thonght they ong 
live themselves, so far as tha 
would be satisfied with a fair 
he willing to submit the que 
workingmen to a board of a 
mannfacturers, then we could 
place confidence in such boar 
course all parties would be 
board, and of course they ¢ 
That isa plau that would t 
closer together, and would « 
now exist. I referred this m 
posing that concern bad beer 
them and their meu to an in 
should be authorized to yo a 
ean easily see how the decisio 
settled as water runs down | 











men to be satisfied with fair 
look for a better condition of 


INCORPORATION O 






of having to take out 
agreat advantage. 4 
they have to take out a 
mill is, and to do that on a la 
sive, and if there was a natic 
be better for all concerned. 
Q. Why would it be better 
arbitration cannot apply to 
organized there. Mr. Kettle 
workers for arbitration in En 
tion lost all its force and all 
Jor the employers to deal wit 
gible organization to Qeal ws 
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do you meant—A, Some legal organiza 
ones egitim under a charter, but some 
of ization. But I favor some measure 


‘national law nader which we could 
because it would make the ree more sensible 
manufacturers also, I believe, therefore, in 
mpc workingmen and also among the 
tal organic and in labor nizing. These lines we 
capital and Hae aera Ne the em 
it ee men from joining labor organizations are absolut 


Q had capital and labor organized as you t, you would 
the two parties formed, who might litigate in ‘the cones if ee, 
hat you have got your parties, how will 

nce is that there will be no trou i 
ver you can get a body of workingmen, or eveu of manufacturers, 

‘that they are in the wrong in any stand that they may take, 

a very easy thing to adjust the matter. 

‘But take, for instance, two men who are going into a lawsuit about 

ce of land, and you cannot convince either of them that he is in 
ie ‘Agu rule, the lawsuit is the thing that convinces them. 

¢ is the form that the controversy (or, a8 you may call it, 
jon) assumes in a dispute between capital and labor, and the 

west is whether such disputes can be settled in any other way 1— 
Well, I gauit say that there never would be a strike under such cir 

; but I will say that several strikes that have occurred 

the past two years woull have been avoided under the cireum- 

if we had had such a system. 

Undoubtedly many strikes would be prevented, because capital 
look at the labor organization and say, “ Here is an organization 
yee do me a great deal of damage, and I will give what they de- 
because it is a great deal better todo that than to suffer the 
Saas of non-production,"—A. Yes, sir; but labor docs not ask 
to pay merely because it has to pay, Directly the capitalist 





the sda ean that he can afford to pay only so much, there is 
ing 


na Pepable 1 in settling the difficulty. 

Q. But what is the process that you propose? Here are the laborers 
‘of « particular concern who are organized, and they make their demand 
for, say, 10 per cent. advance in wages. The employer says, “I won't 

ive it.” So they are at a standstill and something must be done, some- 

qust back out, some concession must made, or there will be a 
Now, the question is, what way do you suggest for arbitration 
sone in there auc settle that difliculty!—A. Supposing the men made 
a «i for 10 per cent adVance in wages, and the manufacturer could 
‘wv them conclusively that he could not afford to pay it, do you sup- 

o men would persist in that demand uy 


to pay it; but that would be 
iy Besaaen | in that case the parties would agree among themselves, 

Exactly. But where the case is one in which the employer cannot 
it clear to the men that he cannot accede to their demands, then 
Ren mast be settled by other parties, Mr. Weeks, in an article 
Noro that perhaps it wind be better to have parties that 
an look at "this matter from a bare impartial stand-point and decide 

in accordance with the facts laid before them. 
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ae nok quacese las arisen where there bas been a 
‘ ang it harestt they nott—A. Yes, sir, 
arbitration§—A, 
ti it Twill the pen 
e th yuo, stakes in Fog finer ae sir, 
e taly agabiae the nated of the eee trator 
peeetooladl have an there on his awands and have been 
d Ne observe, when they first started the system of arbitration 
prices ran up from seven shillings to thirteen shillings and 
x paddling, That was under Rufus Kettle as arbitrator. 
they Mad to make a change. Mr. Kettle himself had made 
‘or three awards that were yeductions in wages, and they made a 
uge and based their demand on 5 per cent. advance, and the ee 
up from seven shillings to thirteen shillings and fonrpence. nm 
os down again, and finally they got down to seven shillings, 
was the lastaward, and was lower than the price that they started 
or about the same figure. The men could vot understand how they 
pence. They waated that explained, and the expla- 
satisfactory to the men, and so, for once In twelve years, 
a strike took 


place. 

Q. So that, bebind itall, the real remedy was the right to strikef—A. 
Certainly. That will exist always. 

Q. I understand now your idea of arbitration. It is that behind 
‘arbitration may come a strike, but the parties will agree to submit to 
arbitration, provided it can be speedy and justi—A. Yes, sir, As I 
have referred to my own experience, I will state that I have always 

that you can easily settle these difficulties where the workmen 


“noticed 

‘are well informed in regard to the nature of the business; where they 
know pee what the employer is making or what he can afford to pay 

“they do not make unreasonable demands, and even if the employer 
aiaret a reduction of wages, and it is necessary, there is no trouble 
with the men, The trouble is always with the lower strata of working- 

ae head who have not been educated to understand those things. 

ned, 


JOHN JARRETT pergucn and further examined, 


New Yors, September 7, 1883. 
By the OmareMan: 
‘Question. Have you anything further that you desire to suggest to 
‘the committee in connection with this investigation? 
. CONVIC? LALOR. 
. 


Answer. There are several questions that | I do not think come within 
‘the scope of this committee, snel ¢ regulation of convict labor, the 
contract system, and other that now exist, and that affect 
ie relations between labor and capital; but those are matters that be- 
to our State legislation. 
The matter of convict labor has been discussed by Congress, and 
bearing upon it have been introduced in Congress. The United 
has convicts as well as the States, and they are oftentimes 
‘ht into competition with the labor of other people, If you have 
on that subject, we shall be glad to have you state them, 


73 c—{5 Law) 
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‘then?—A. But that supposition is not in place, because 

pa tok i in goods instead of t 
} jou is not to paying a man in ns of in 
he man does not get the goods at a 
ble pricef—A. Well, there ure several questions that come in 
, some of them very delicate. Some men become almost outcasts; 
‘that is, cannot work iu other mills, and these employers kuow 
well when the mau’s case is such that he cannot work in other 
Is—cases of men who are “scabs,” or black sheep, or anything of 

bat kind, and they take advantage of that knowledge. 

Q. The law now in every State in this country is that if you make a 
tetincors a man to pay him a certain amount you are bound to pay 

im in current money; but if the man is willing to take something else 
instead of money that is his business. The law is that your employer 
‘cannot force you to accept anything but money anless you choose to 
“Recept something else. 1 appreciate the fact that inside of the law 
there is avother dificulty existing, in the necessities of these men in 
‘their pecatiur sitnation, bat how are you going to remedy that by legis- 
lation beyoud the law as it vow standst—A. By strictly enforcing the 
Jaw. There are several cases now where men are suing their employers 
for non-payment of wages, and there is no doubt in my mind that those 
‘eases will be appeated fo the Supreme Court. : 

Q. What sort of cases are they !—A. Where a man has gotten goods 
and where his wages have been popes 

Q. That is another question —A. But if the law says that a man shall 
not pay his employé in goods—— 

Q. [Iuterrapting.| Bat the law does not say that. The law simply 
éaye that he must pay in money unless the other man agrees to receive 
something else instead.—A. Bat the Jaw is that if I work for a person 
he has to pay me forthe work 1 perform in legal currency. Now tobacco 
and calico are not legal carrency. 

@ The law is that you can claim all your wages in money if you choose, 
Dut at the same time if you choose you can take anything else inste 

P money, a chip or a whetstone, or anything else that has got value. 

fou are free 10 do that if you like, ne law which leaves you free 

tocorutract for yourself of course must include your power to change or 
modify your contract !—A. Yes, sir; and we see danger there, a men- 
ace to individnal rty, where a person, because he bas the advantage 
‘of anotlier man Will use that advantage to the injury of that other man, 

«1 you will find that these wor en cnter into those contracts ouly 
against their will—not beca' y ling, but because they are 
compelled by the force of circumstances. 

-Q. Wi rf nld you have to prevent that! The 

‘orkingman and every other man shall be 
absolutely free to make his own contracts and that those contracts shall 
be enforced except where he chooses to modify them or to release the 
other party in proper form of ha Now, what further legislation do you 
‘want to remedy that evil!—A. We want simply the enforcement of the 
Jaw. That absolute freedom that refer to in really sla The 
freedom) that [want a man to have is freedom to obey the dictates of 
his higher nature. 

‘Q. Lunderstand your object, but L want you to give me the form of 
‘the law that you propose to effect it. Do you propose that aman sbull 
not be free to make his own contracts 1—A. No. 1 want him tobe free 
to make his own contracts, but I want it understood at the same tine 








charged. 

Q. Under the law as it stands, if any 
tract against your will it is void; butt] 
want of yours does not come within th 
I see no remedy for the evil except ina 
part of the workingmen. 

Q. T see force in what you say, but I 
which you would propose {—A. Well, Iy 
Jaw. Even the manufacturers themselve 
not at liberty to say directly toa man, 
Au employer won’t walk up to a man it 
give the man to understand ina kind ¢ 
does not deal in his store he will be dis: 
the man is aslave to his cireamstances. 

Q. Well, you propose to have a law * 
proper one if you could enforce it, a 1 
ployer from discharging a man because 
store, but the trouble would be that su 

The CHareMAN. Still, it is hardly a gc 
law, that it will be evaded. It will not 

The WItTNEss. The sentiment underl, 
sition of the manufacturers to trades 
from that narrow-minded, bigoted stan 
self that they oppose those organizatic 
ponents to trades unions or trades orga 
nade use sometime ago of this langu: 
that until labor presented itself in such 
ing, capital was unwilling to listen.” N 
to these words will not allow his men t 
ganize he will not recognize them; hew 
must go to him individually. If we co 
the men and also among the manufactu 
the rivht to oreanize and have the rieh 
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often, excepting in portion 
parties going ont prospeg 
there with the idea that tl 
in Pennsylvania the land 1 
to from sixteen to twenty 

Q. Among how many d 
ore lands of Pennsylvania 
au approximate idea. 

Q. Several hundred —/ 

Q. Well, is not combin 
practically impossiblet—A 
vation being necessary on 
labor; 1 believe in the cay 
T want labor to have. I] 
ganization they can look 
that will really in the enc 
for the public in general. 
petition whereby # few pa 
suifi themselves, 

Q. Do you know anythi 
you because there has be: 
the coal miners in Penns) 
are bat few owners of the) 
ane concern in Eastern P¢ 

Q. That being so, there 
there ean be no chance fi 
roads a8 well as the coal 1 

Q. Is that an evil of an, 

Q. Tell us about it, the 
not come prepared with in 
the report of Mr. Jones hoe 
and how it is distributed t 





CONDITION OF 1 


Q. Do you know anythi 
other trades than your o 
tenth of the attention that 
in ny own trade. 
Q. Do yon know anythi 
the iron?#—A. I do, sir; d 
Q. The men who mine : 
Pennsylvania, in my opinic 
ing. and the condition of 4 
is pitiable, miserabl 
Q. How many of them + 
ait least 90,000 coal miners 
Q. Do you mean heads 0 
ausstume that there would 
Q. You say their conditi 
much so is itt—A. Itis t 
Whey are Wega, Then, 
Anat Spee hey yoy WW 
yeopie do, “Then the be 
Yeel parveadlards fot wv 
gon Winer. Be nekr 
































pressions of opinion would have. 1 


Suppose that by your agitation you si 
tory public opinion in that State; it w 
produce that public opinion in all of t! 
A. Certainly. 

Q. Suppose you succeeded in that: 
to adopt such sanitary and other legis 
regulating the hours of labor, if it b 
viding remedies for these other evils 
plain, would not the example of the 
lation in a great State like Pennsylv< 
influencing public opinion elsewhere t 
or aggregate opinion that could be re: 
measure {—A. I should say that thats 
but at thesame time, while we are, thr 
and educating the workingmen throug 
our efforts would simply be retarded 
some States and not into others. 

Q. But my point is whether or not i 
the form and the powers of the Federa 
by amending the Federal Constitution, 
ferent States a public opinion which ' 
desirable.—A. In answer to that I wo 
favor of making any such changes, ur 
the people in general. I do not belie 
the Constitution except by a general 
much difference of opinion existing a 
our Constitution that I conceive that 
under the Constitution as it now exist 

Q. There is nobody in the world, I 











ber of men get together and they conclu 
company and go into business, build a roll 
or go into some other kind of business. F 
come together in that way and they alway, 
to represent them and do their business; ¢ 
ingmen should not be allowed to do the s: 
certainly the same in both cases. 

Q. Do you think it would be possible to 
than in Pittsburgh and in that vicinity? 1 
New York1—A. It should apply there ori 

Q. In Boston, for example !—A. Certaii 

Q. Do you think that in the Athens « 
could talk with the employers, the manufa 

Q. You really thiuk that they could ta 
there!—A. I think so. 

Q. You don’t think, then, that the good 
country are confined to the employers {—4 
We think we have just as good and intelli; 
as they have among the millionaires. 

Q. You have been among the millionaii 
Not very much. 

Q. Do you find that there is any percep! 
brain power of one class of men and that « 
all alike when they have a fair chance 
cuss their mutual interests!—A. If men hi 
very wuch difference. Taking the laborer 
improvement in them, and the same is trac 
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forts of life they enjoy, and the opportunities they haye to educa 
ebildren eek peers provision for old age? at has been 
servation as to their condition in respect to these matters! 
business being in the office, it has not permitted me to get out 
our men as extensively as Mr, Jarrett has been, and I would | 
free to speak on that subject with somuch confidence as he can. 
Q. So far as-your observation goes, does it correspond to hist 
does, so far as Lhave had an opportunity of seeing our men. 
Q eh exe tats do you regard the compensation that the!) 
skilled and unskilled, receive, as adequate for their support com! 
in those communities —A, In some instances it is,and in someit 
itisnot. Thereisa class of unskilled labor that is very poorly, 
ge paid, in fact, to house and clothe the people and educa 
es. 
Piensa engaged in the iron and steel manufacture, are yo 
. Yes, sir. 
Ky a onton you are a seed Saecne ee re] 
. Have you given any ntion to the percent 
derived from the investment of capital in that tot manetol 
ing the last few years !—A. No, sir; so far, we have no means) 
ods of getting at that information. 
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